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WHAT conſtitutes a State? 

Not high-rais'd battlement or labour'd mound, 
Thick wall or moated pate ; 

Not cities proud with ſpires and turrets crown'd ; 
Not bays and broad-arm'd ports, 

Where, laughing at the ſtorm, rich navies ride; 
Not ſtarr'd and ſpangled courts, 

Where low-brow'd baſeneſs wafts perfume to pride 
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No: MEN, high-minded MEN, 
With pow'rs us far above dull brutes endued 
In foreſt, brake, or den, 
As beaſts excel cold rocks and brambles rude 
Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aim'd blow, 
And cruſh the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
Theſe conltitute a State, 
And ſov'reigu LAW, that flate's collected will, 
O'er thrones and globes clate 
Sits Empreſs, crowning good, repreſſing ill; 
Smit by her ſacred frown 
The fiend Di/cretion like a vapour ſinks, 
And e'en the all-dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding fuinks, 
Such was this heav'n-lov'd ile, 
Than Leſbos fairer and the Cretan ſhore ! 
No more (hall freedom ſmile ? 
Shall Britons languiſh, and be MEN no more ? 
Since all mult life reſign, 
Thoſe {weet rewards, which decorate the brave, 
'Tis folly to decline, 
And ſteal inglorious to the ſilent grave. 
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. H E following Memoirs are likely to appear with ſome diſad- 
vantage to the character they attempt to delineate ; a character 
of remarkable ſingularity, and by no means calculated for general imi- 


tation. 


A mediocrity. of fortune will not enable the moſt benevolent poſſeſ- 
ſor to extend his good works to that multiplicity and variety of objects 
which were within the eaſy reach of Mr. Holliss affluence. . 

His manner of life, and abſtraction from the common buſineſs of 
mankind, will alſo ſuggeſt reaſons againſt adopting his mode of ſerving. 
the public, even to thoſe who. have otherwiſe no indiſpoſition to be 
uſeful in their generation, in proportion to their inferior ability; and 
it is well if thoſe reaſons do not imply ſome diſapprobation of the cha- 
racter recommended as an example. | 

Mr. Hollis's benefactions were not of the glaring and the dazzling 
kind. The brilliancy of them indeed excited admiration in ſome of 
the diſtant regions where they were firſt exhibited, but reflected no 
luſtre upon himſelf at home, till ſome accident revealed them, and 
then they became ſubjects of envious detraction to a certain claſs of 
pretenders, who, affecting the character of public benefactors, miſtake 
the evangelical exhortation, Let your Light ſhine before men, for a pre- 


cept enjoining the duty of oftentation. 


Among other cauſes which have prevented the juſtice due to the cha-- 
rater of Mr. Hollis from having its free courſe, is the political faſhion. 
of the times. A ſubſcriber to Lord Moleſworth's political creed is not 
to expect applauſe in an age when the preſent doctrines of the majority 

a 2 | are 


" — 


2 

are ſo loudly echoed through the land, and when the loyalty of the day 
is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by execrations on the principles of Milton, Sid- 
ney, Locke, and other patriot writers of paſt times, In vain did Mr. 
Hollis profeſs the warmeſt affeftion for the Princes of the Houſe of 
Hanover; in vain was he ſtudious and active in promoting their true 
honour and dignity. It ſeems he miftook the matter, and was only 
aware of the o/en/ible purpoſes for which Providence accommodated this 
land of liberty with the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 

On another hand, there are few characters which emerge from the 
common level of indifference, 'that'do not riſe ſome curioſity concern- 
ing their religious tenets ; and no man muſt expect any quarter from 
the inquiſitive part of the public, who diſappoints them in their ſearches 
after his eccleſiaſtical connections. 

The name of chimatic is odious and abominable'to every man who 
hopes to be ſaved by his adherence to an orthodox eſtabliſnhment. But 
{till it is a Tae. A ſchiſmatic affociates with a congregation of ſchiſ- 
matics; he calls it a church, and his a creed, and a religion of ſome 
fort. Mr. Hollis gave his name to no religious ſociety that could be diſ- 
covered; and conſequently was obnoxious to Dr. Samuel Johnſon's de- 
finitive ſentence, that. He that is of no church, can have no religion; and 
he will have great luck if his humble and unaffected piety and per- 
fect ſubmiſſion to the will of the Creator of all things (of which ſome 
ſtriking inſtances are given in theſe papers) will redeem him with the 
bigots from the imputation of frank atheiſm. 

But the moſt incurable prejudice agairiſt our Patriot will, we appre- 
hend, be grounded upon his affectionate attachment to or late Ameri- 
can Colonies. "Theſe happen, at this day, to be deemed rebellious to 
the mother-country ; and Mr. Hollis will undoubtedly claſs, in the 
eftimation of the vulgar, among the firſt encouragers and abettors of 
their diſobetdlience. Every man has a ſyſtem of politics in his head, 
| whether 
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whether he has any principle of equity in his heart or not; and as men 
in all ranks of life feel the painful effects of the ſeparation, their in- 
dignant ſenſe of what they have loſt by it may eaſily tranſport them into 
miſtakes concerning the real authors of it. 

Mr. Hollis's benevolence to the American Colonies was derived from 
the generous ſpirit and example of ſome of his more immediate anceſ- 
tors, whoſe benefactions conſiſted in affording them the means of im- 
provement in uſeful arts and ſciences, and valuable erudition of all 
kinds. 

To theſe improvements there were many contributors, beſides Mr. 
Hollis and his family. The mother-country reaped her full ſhare of 
the fruits of them; and when our Patriot ſent his firſt bounty to Har- 
vard College, there was not the leaſt proſpect or ground for ſuſpicion. 
that thoſe fruits would not be continued to our lateſt poſterity. 

When miſconduct and miſrepreſentation, on the one fide and the 
other, created complaints and jealouſies in the Colonies, and wrath and 
ſeverity on the part of Government at home, Mr. Hollis appears to have 
| dreaded nothing more than a fatal diſunion. He diſapproved indeed 
the counſels of the men in power, becauſe he foreſaw their tendency 
to a breach which might never be healed ; but he equally diſapproved 
methods of outrage and violence in the Coloniſts, and ſtudiouſly avoid- 
ed the company and correſpondence, of thote among them whole im- 
prudent heat and reſentment could bring forth nothing but irritation. 

Before his retirement into the country, in 1770, he had been un- 
wearied for a courſe of years in exhortations in the public papers to 
peace and concord, and in warnings to avoid the dire effects of purſu— 
ing the conteſt to extremities; and if the diſmal event has ſhewn that 
his powers of perſuaſion were uncqual to the work of reconciliation, it 
has done honour to his ſagacity, and) attice-to his lincerity. | 
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Mr. Hollis indeed was aware of ſomething in the character of the 
American Coloniſts, which unfortunately eſcaped the notice, or was 
ctherwiſe diſcredited by thoſe who undertook the taſk of humiliating 
them. He occaſionally calls thera a loyal, but at the ſame time a vir- 
tuous and magnanimous people. He was well acquainted with their 
inbred affection for public liberty: He knew that it grew from the root 
of perſecution, and upon that very account was not to be ſubdued by 
oppreſſion and inſult. He ſpoke his mind freely on this ſubject, on the 
only temptation he ever had to ſeek acceſs to a prime miniſter. He was 


heard with civility; and ſubſequent meaſures have ſhewn, that he ſhould... 


have been believed. 
But, bountiful as he was to the American Colonies, it was not a 


partial and excluſive love, or what is called predileclion, that influenced 
his conduct in the choice of his preſents. He ſent them, not what he 
thought might be moſt acceptable to particular perſons, but what he 


judged from their progreſs in literary or 1cientific improvement might 
be moſt uſeful to the community. And this he did to other countries, 


where he underſtood the cultivation of literature and ſcience was in re- 


pute, and was the employment of their ſeminaries and ſocieties; and 


whatever ſhare gratitude for his hoſpitable reception in Switzerland 
might have in his noble donations to the Public Library at Berne in 
particular, it is manifeſt, from the various learning contained in the 
volumes he ſent them, that the enlargement of their notions of civil and 
religious liberty was not the leaſt part of his deſign. 

perhaps there never went from his hands, by way of preſent, the 
ſmalleſt pamphlet, or the minuteſt article of virtu, without ſome par- 
ticular view to the advancement of the reputation and honour of his 


Native country. 


The excellency of its original, as well as its improved conſtitution 
of government, was ever in his thoughts, and if any aſperity of ex- 
preſhon 


EF 
preſſion eſcaped him, the objects of it were thoſe men whoſe principles 
and counſels tended, in his opinion, to ſubvert or corrupt it, or thoſe 
who, by a mean ſervility, became the abject inſtruments of their per- 
nicious policy. 
The books he ſent to foreign countries were ſuch as were deſigned 
by their authors to recommend in ſome caſes the preſervation, in 


others the recovery, of public liberty. They proc/aimed liberty to the 


captives; but they proclaimed it in an unknown tongue. This defect 
Mr. Hollis endeavoured to ſupply by ſending them grammars, and 
other means of learning the Engliſh language. It was proclaimed u- 
deed to ſome people who were under a yoke which they had not the 
remoteſt proſpect, or the leaſt probable means, of ſhaking from their 
necks. Their forefathers, for ſome generations backward, had ſhewn 
themſelves able to bear it; and their own patience had not revolted under 
various exacerbations of their grievances. 

Dr. Samuel Johnſon has called Milton Janza/tical, for thinking to 
compoſe the confuſions of his country a little before the Rettoration 
by writing a pamphlet, intituled, * A ready and caſy way to eſtabliſh 
« a Free Commonwealth.” 

But the Dr. ſhould have conſidered that he may not live to ſee the 
end of the world; and Milton's tract may fall into the hands of a gene- 
rous poſterity, exaſperated by deſpotic oppreſſion, bevond the bounds 
of ſubmiſſion, when this plan of government may point out to then 
the ſalutary means of redreſs and deliverance, and be accordingly 
adopted“ Such likewiſe may be the lot of thole noble ſyſtems of li- 
berty with which Mr. Hollis furniſhed ſome public repoſitories, whoſe 
owners may be in no preſent condition to edify by them in practice. 


* © But I truſt,” ſays Milton in the end of this tract, “that T have ipoken perſuaſion to abundance of 
o ſenſible and ingenuous men; to ſome perhaps whom Gov may raiſe of theſe tones to become child: on of 
Liberty, and may enable and unite in their noble reſolutions to give a ſtay to theſe our ruinous proceed- 
„ jngs, and to this general detection of the milguided aud abuled multitude,” 


It 


9 W n 
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It may perhaps be expected, that ſome decent account ſhould be 
given of the work before the Reader. The materials of it were fur- 
niſhed chiefly from Mr. Hollis's own papers; but by certain accidents, 
for which it is not neceſſary to account in this place, were put together 
by different hands, at a conſiderable diftance from each other. 

In ſuch a compilation uniformity and accurate arrangement are not 
to be expected, much leſs the more brilliant elegancies of compoſition. 


Rhetorical embelliſhment adulterates fuch principles and manners. 
as thoſe of Mr. Hollis. His diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics were truth, 


propriety, ingenuous ſimplicity, and unabated perſeverance in doing 


good offices to proper objects, whether individuals, or combined in ſelect 


 HHareties. 


A plain narrative of facts places ſuch ſort of merit in the propereſt 
point of view, whether for example to the preſent, or information to 


the riſing generation. This has been attempted; and is ſubmitted, 


with all due deference, to the candor of the public. 
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O'F THOMAS HOLLIS, Es Q. 


HOMAS HOLLIS of Corſcombe, in the county of Dorſet, eq. 

was born in London, April I4, 1720. 
Thomas, his great grandfather, was of Rotherham, in the county 
of York, a whiteſmith by trade, and the founder of the hoſpital at 
Sheffield, for the maintenance of ſixteen poor cutlers' widows ; an 


excellent charity, and has been much improved by his deſcendants *. 


During the civil wars he left Yorkſhire, and ſettled, with his family, 
in London; and in the year 1679 took a leaſe for 99 years of Pin- 
ner's-hall, formerly the place of meeting of the principal Indepen- 
dents, Oliver Cromwell and others. He was of the Baptiſt perſuaſion, 
and died in London in the year 1718, at the advanced age of 84, 
leaving three ſons, Thomas, Nathaniel, and John, and one daughter, 
Mary. 

Thomas. his eldeſt ſon (a conſiderable merchant in London) added 
to the Sheffield charity, and the truſt for Pinners' Hall; but is chiefly 


- memorable for his benefactions to New England, particularly to Har- 


vard College in Cambridge, in which he founded a profeſſorſhip for 
the mathematics and natural philoſophy, and ten ſcholarſhips for ſtu- 
dents in thoſe and other ſciences, with other benetactions, to the 
amount of little leis than J. 5000. 

His brothers (John and Nathanicl) were joint contributors in many 


of his gifts, particularly the former, to the Sheffield truſt, and the 


Baptiſt and Independent Socicties. 
It ſhould be remembered, to the honour of theſe worthy men, that 


their donations to Harvard College, were conterred without any ex - 


clufive conditions relative to religious ſects or denominations, though 
their own opinions were different from thoſe of the curators of that 
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once reſpectable ſeminary; in which they have been moſt nobly fol- 
lowed by their deſcendant, the worthy ſubject of theſe memoirs. 

Nathaniel, the ſecond brother, had one ſon, Thomas, who died 
in the year 1735 (three years betore his father) leaving an only ſon, 
Thomas, to .whole memory theſe papers are dedicated; and who, of 
courſe, inherited the fortune of his father, and of his great uncle 
Thomas, the latter dying in the year 17 3o, without iſſue. 

Of Mr. Hollis's deſcent on the temale fide, we only know that his 
mother was the daughter of Mr. Scott of Wolverhampton, in whoſe 
family Mr, Hollis was nurtured in his infancy, till he was four or five 
years of age. 

His grandmother, the wite of Mr. Nathaniel Hollis, of whoſe mai- 
den name we are not informed, died in the year 1703. Her remains 
were depoſited in a burying ground belonging to the Diſſenters at Dept- 
ford, and a monument erected to her memory, which. becoming 
ruinous, Mr. Hollis, her grandſon, built a new one of ſtone, (the 
former being only of timber) with the following inſcriptions : 


HERE LYETH THE BODY OF THE VIRTUOUS AND 
MUCH LAMENTED SARAH WIFE OF NATHANIEL HOLLIS 
WHO DIED THE TENTH OF OCTOBER MDCCIII. 


And on the other ſide, 

THIS MONUMENT BEING DECAYED, WAS FRECTED ANEW BY THOMAS 
HOLLIS OF LINCOLN'S INN, GRANDSON OF THE SAID SARAH AND 
NATHANIEL HOLLIS, IN THE YEAR MDCCLYV. 

To give a more circumſtantial account of this reſpectable family in 
this place would be deviating too far irom the purpoſe of theſe me- 
moirs; but theſe particulars it was thought proper, and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, neceſſary, to mention; partly for the take of obſerving what 
was the truth, that Mr. Hollis, far from valuing himſelf upon what 
he uſed to call the parchment honours ot anceſtry, choſe rather to 
adopt and purſue the truly noble plan of his predeceſſors, by laying 
out his fortune in promoting the public honour, reputation, and 
ſubſtantial utility, of his country, and in conſtant exertions of his 


benevolence. 
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benevolence to the neceflitous and the worthy at home and abroad, 
with the moſt impartial and diſintereſted liberality. | 
7 The account here given of Mr. Hollis's predeceſſors may likewiſe 
© ſerve to correct a miſtake in the public prints about the time of his 
*. 
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death, which mentioned him as a deſcendent of Denzil Lord Holles; 
on occaſion of which report we ſhall here give an extract from one 
of his letters to the worthy Dr. Mayhew, of Boſton ; which, it is 
hoped, may not be unacceptable to the reader. 


gl: | « You do much honour to the name of HoLLis. The rudeſt ſpecch. 
Us «© that ever I was guilty of in my whole lite was to an Iriſh colonel 
= „ on the Spaniſh Neapolitan eſtabliſhment, at his villa, at the roots 


«© of the mount Veſuvius, where he had invited rac, obligingly, to 
2 « dine, during my ſtay at Naples, in the ſummer 1752. This colonel 
65: % was a ſenſible polite man, a man of letters, and who had travelled, 
„ but a profeſſed Jacobite; and J, ever an open and moſt declared 
* Whig, who adored the Revolution and the Houſe of Hanover, be- 
&« cauſe of and for their merits, Yet my butineſs was to ſee the 
„ world, and converle at large as-a young man; and his, to ſtudy 
« eaſe with elegance, as an old one. And thus at Naples we be- 
„ came acquaiated ; and, our principles apart, (of which we never 
“ talked) conceived a certain mutual regard, and even friendſhip, 
“% for each other, After very kind reception, and having dined, the 
« colonel ſaid in converſation, There was d great man of your name an 
« tbe Parliament fide in the civil wars; are you of bis family? 1 
l « inſtantly replied, No, Sir, but 1 am full of bis ſpirit. At which 
| «© he ſmiled, and I ſoon after became diſconcerted, on recollection 
that ſuch a ſpeech was undoubtedly an indecorum in his houſe. 
„ But it was a ſally, and he knew it Ws be ſuch; nor did it. inter- 
« rupt our friendſhip, but rather heighten it, from the frankneſs of 
„ it. Indeed I am of opinion, with the ingenious Montaigne, that 
an openneſs and frankneſs of behaviour is ſeldom detrimental, and 
« often of advantage; at leaſt I have found it ſo; and is peculiarly 
« graceful in a gentleman.” In the 1ame letter he ſays, The Hol- 
* lifes earls of Clare became extinct in queen Anne's time. Whe- 
„ ther I have the honour to be in connexion with them, I know 
nor care not. But my grandiather uſed to fay, and ſtrengthen 
B 2 © that 
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« that opinion by ſome circumſtances, that they and we were all of one 


« family, which ſeparated in the time of Henry VII.“ 

From Wolverhampton Mr. Hollis was brought to London, where he 
caught the ſmall-pox ; and ſoon after his recovery he was ſent to the 
great free- ſchool at Newport in Shropſhire, under the care of Dr. — 


where he ſtayed till he was about eight or nine years old. We 


are not certain, whether a Mr. or Dr. Lee was not maſter at Wolver- 
hampton. He was certainly under the care of a gentleman of that 
name, an ingenious and worthy man, who died lately, having been 
blind ſome years, and who is ſaid to have had five wives. From hence 
he was removed to St. Albans, and put under the care of Mr. Wood. 

In his 13th ſor 14th] year, he was ſent to Amſterdam, to learn the 
Dutch and French languages, writing, arithmetic, and accompts; 
and, after a ſtay of about 15 months, returned to London to his father, 
with whom he continued till his death, which happened in the year 
1735, his fon being then in the ſixteenth year of his age. After this 
he was ſome years in the houſe of his couſin Timothy Hollis, eſq. a 
moſt worthy excellent perſon, ſtill living. ä 

About this time, out of pious regard to his father and mother, he had 
their portraits painted in enamel, by that famous artiſt Zinks from 
origmal pictures, to whom he ſaid, Exert yourſelt to the utmoſt of 
your art, for theſe arc perſons to whom I have the greateſt obligations, 
and for whoſe memory I cannot do too much. 

Mr. Hollis being left by his father to the guardianſhip of Mr. John 
Holliſter, a worthy excellent man, then treaſurer of Guy's Hoſpital ; 
there ſeems to have been ſome doubt among his friends, whether the 
young gentleman ſhould not be bred in the mercantile way; and it 
was probably with ſome ſuch view, that he was attended by Mr. 
Fuller, the writing maſter, 1n order to improve his hand writing, and 
to learn merchants accounts; but it was ſoon determined that he 
ſhould have another ſort of education, ſuitable to the ample fortune 
he was to inherit. 

For this purpoſe he was put under the care of the learned Dr. John 
Ward, profeſſor of Rhetoric in Greſham-college, where he ſtudied the 
languages, chiefly Latin, and went through a courſe of logic, rhetoric, 
hiſtory, and other branches of learning, in agreement with the liberal 
plan laid down for him as above, The 
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The grateful ſenſe of the attention paid to his education by theſe wor- 


thy curators remained with Mr. Hollis all his life. In honour of his 


father and guardian, he cauſed to be inſcribed, round a valuable 
diamond ring, MNEMOSYNON PATRIS TUTORISQUE, And Dr. Ward 


he always mentioned with eſteem and reſpect, as his old excellent 


maſter and much-honoured friend; and, to preſerve the memory of 
ſo valuable a man, he preſented the doctor's picture, painted by Web- 
ſter, to the Britiſh Mutcum, | 

Long before his attendance on Dr. Ward, he was well acquainted and 
intimate with Dr. Hunt, and atterwards with his worthy ſucceſſor Dr. 
Foſter, and other eminent perſons ; from whom he imbibed that ar- 
dent love of liberty and freedom of ſentiment, which ſo {trongely 
marked his character. through life. 

It ſhould ſeem, indeed, that the ſeeds of this generous ſpirit were e ſown 
much earlier. In a letter to a friend, January 9, 1766, he ſays, 
« In fix years that I paſſed abroad, my views were as diſtinct for liberty, 
& as now, though not ſo pointed. And, even when a boy at ſchool, 
& TI uſed to rob nature of her reſt, to read Plutarch, honeſt Plutarch, 
& and read again the lives of his heroes. To him 1 owe, I willingly 
e confeſs, the fineit diſpoſitions of my mind. But he has ſpoiled 


A 


„me utterly for the times and their affections, Pardon this eſ- 


6--cape;” 
In February 1739-40, he went to chambers in Lincolns inn, being 


admitted as a law ſtudent, and probably with ſome view of followings 


the profeſſion ; but though he lived there till the year 1748, when 
he went abroad the firſt time, it does not appear that he applied him- 
ſelf profeſſedly to the ſtudy of the law. Nor, on the other hand, 
did he waſte this interval in idle amuſements or diſſipation. He ap- 
pears to have formed his conduct very early on the benevolent and 
public ſpirited model of his worthy predeceſſors, improved by his 
own good ſenſe and accurate obſervation of the principles, manners, 
and purſuits, of his contemporaries, and the tendencies and effects 

of them, with reſpect to the public welfare. 0 
In the year 1745 he ſubſcribed fifty guineas to What was called tlie 
Veteran Scheme, for the relief and accommodation of the ſoldiers em- 
ployed in ſuppreſſing the rebellion then in Scotland; the r:gour of the 
ſeaſon 


* 
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ſeaſon requiring a ſupply of doathing and other neceſſaries, not pro- ! 
vided for the regular troops by the ordinary allowances of govern- | AE 
This attempt to overturn the free conſtitution of his country, and * 


the proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed in it, ſeems to have made deep and 
| laſting impreſſions upon Mr. Hollis's mind. In a diary which he kept 
from April 14, 1759, to June 1770, is the following entry, “ Octo- 
% ber 31, 1765. This evening died his Royal Highneſs William 
« Duke of Cumberland, a worthy man, whoſe memory will be al- 
«© ways reſpected by the ſons of liberty, for the great ſervices he ren- 
« dercd to theſe nations in ſuppreſſing the rebellion of 1745.” | 
But whether it was that the ſons of liberty had changed their minds, "44 
or that the ſervices of his Royal Highneſs had loſt their merit, there 2 
appeared, ſome time in June, 1766, undoubtedly by Mr. Hollis's 
means, the following article of news in {ome of the public papers. 
* The ſubſcription towards an equeſtrian ſtatue of his late Royal 
„ Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, which has been opened ſeveral 
„weeks at different bankers in this metropolis, amounts to ſix [gui- 
% neas] and a half,“ [five of which, it is believed, were ſubſcribed 
by Mr. Hollis himſelf.] “ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
6.” B 
On July 19, 1748, hc ſct out on his travels for the firſt time. Of 
this tour he has left a curious and copious journal, to which he pre- 
fixed this motto, © La curiofite, aimable paſſion, la premiere apres 1I'a- 
r mour, qui ait poli, civihze les hommes ;” taken from, Les Mars 
of Touſaints, a book burnt at Paris by the hangman, and the author 
{track off the liſt of advocates. 
It appears from the contents of this Journal, that very little eſcaped 
| Mr. Hollis, where he could have proper information, relating to arts 
and ſciences, public roads, manufactures, trade, antiquities, and what 
is called virtu, of which he became an able connoiſſeur and a generous 
encourager, “ ſo far” (as he ſays in a letter to a friend) “ as it might 
be uſeful to learning, but no farther.“ 
From this, and the Journal of his ſecond travels, it will be ſafficient 
for the preſent to give ſuch extracts as may ſerve to illuſtrate ſome ſtrik- 
ing features in his character, and here and there his account of ſome 
0 "> | particular 
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particular objects, either not at all noticed, or very ſlightly and im- 
perfectly, by former travellers; [the rather as at ſome future time 
it may be thought proper to give Mr. Hollis's journals entire to the 
public, to which it is not doubted but they will be an acceptable 
preſent. ] 

In this tour he paſſed through Holland, Auſtrian and French Flan- 
ders, part of France, to Switzerland, Savoy, part of Italy, and returned 


through Provence, Brittany, &c. to Paris. 
At Rotterdam he ſaw the cabinets of Myn Heers Biſhop and Vorſt- 


man, af which, and of their reſpective owners, he gives a particular 


and entertaining account. 
From Rotterdam Mr, Hollis, and his fellow traveller Thomas Brand 


eſq; made an excurſion to Tergou, © to ſee the celebrated painting 
„upon glafs which is in the great church there, painted by. Dirk. 
© Grabet, about the year 1555. The fifteenth glaſs is eſteemed the 
« fineſt, for the lower part of which, being about 20 feet ſquare, 
&« as near as I can remember, Mr. Trevor, then the Engliſh reſident 
at the Hague, about two years ſince, as the man. who ſhewed the 
« church informed us, offered to give. a ſolid plate of gold of the 
© ſame ſize, and of the thickneſs of three Dutch gilders. Undoubt- 
© edly theſe paintings are fine, and the beſt of their kind, and the 
« more valuable, as the art of painting upon glaſs is now loſt®*; yet, 
„ with deference to the general opinion, I confeſs they do not appear 
„ to me to deſerve ſo high a value as is almoſt univerſally put upon 
« them; for this reaſon, that, the coloring excepted, which indeed is 
& wonderfully beautiful, there feems to me no great judgment in the 
„ compoſition of the ſeveral windows, nor attention had to the har- 
* mony or proportion of the ſeveral things repreſented, but it looks 
* like an injudicious confuſion of perſons, things, and colors. I would 
+ be underſtood to ſpeak of the whole ordonnance (as I think the 
„French term it) of each. window, and not as to ſome ſingle par- 
* ticular figures, ſome of which are in all reſpects really admi- 
“ rable.” t 


It has fince been revived, hy Mr. Becket of York, who, if we miſtake not, had made fore progreſs 
in the art before the date of this journal, and fince by Pearſon and Jarvis, carricd to 4 great excel. 
ence, | | 
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Speaking of the great pipe-works at Tergou, Mr. Hollis ſays, This 
manufacture was originally brought hither out of England ; and, 
as a proof thereof, the maſter of the pipe-work that we went to 
« aſſured us, and convinced us too, that the principal names of 
„their working tools, are at this day Engliſh, To us a diſagreeable 
„ eo 
„ Haerlem,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “a large city, famous for being the Y 
e birth-place of Laurence Coſter, the inventer (though that is diſ- or 
„ puted) of that uſeful art of printing. The firſt book ever printed oh 
% (at leaſt by Coſter) is intituled, Speculum Humane Salvationis ; 5 
and a copy of it is kept by the magiſtrates with ſingular care; 
„ which, however, they permit ſtrangers of diſtinction eaſily enough 
* to 106,” | OD F 
An ingenious and very curious pamphlet, intituled, The Origin 7 5 
Printing, printed for Bowyer and Nichols, 1776; gives us, from 9 
the beſt authorities extant, as accurate an account of the invention as 1 
will perhaps ever appear, on this ſide the conſummation of earthly 7 
exiſtence. Mr. Meerman, Penſionary of Rotterdam, is the authority | 4 
chiefly depended upon ; who ſeems to confirm Mr. Hollis's account of ; 
the Speculum, as one, at leaſt, of the firſt works of Laurentius, 
(called Cœſer; not from his family, but his office at Haerlem). But 
in our humble opinion, the queſtion, whether the firſt books were 
printed from wooden blocks or ſeparate types, remains {ſtill undecided; 
if not left with an high probability (againſt Mr. Meerman's opinion, 
and in agreement with Scaliger) in favour of the blocks or tablets, 
on which the letters were cut. Scaliger's reaſons for this probability 
will be found in the Appendix“. Mr. Hollis, as will be obſerved be- 
low, ſent a handſome preſent to Mr. Meerman. 
A man,” fays our journaliſt, © who attentively conſiders the ori- 
“ ginal ſituation of the city of Amſterdam, in a bog, ſurrounded with 
Vaters, and thoſe, however, ſhallow, and unfit for veſſels of great 
“ burden, with only one or two ſmall outlets to the fea, and thoſe 
dangerous; where only the rain water is to be drank ; and where 
„ the common air is unhealthy, —I ſay, when theſe things are well 
« conſidered, perhaps he will much wonder, that this city ſhould ever 
* Appendix, Ne III. | 
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arrive at that amazing trade, and conſequently riches, which it at 
this day poſſeſſes. | 

« But when he ſhall alſo conſider the extreme neceſſity of thoſe 
perſons forced there by Alva, the conſtant and great attention ever 
ſince and now had to every means that may conduce to trade; the 
undoubted ſecurity which people of all nations, and conſequently 
religions, have enjoyed, and do enjoy, both in their perſons and 
fortunes ; and alſo the particular tempers or diſpoſitions of theſe 
people (which cuſtoms and laws have greatly aſſiſted) ſingularly 
adapted to trade, the wonder will greatly leflen, if not totally 
ceaſe.” 


It will be well, and greatly for the honour of Britiſh wiſdom, if 
this be the laſt inſtance that hiſtory will have to record of a dependent 


ſtate, detaching itſelf from its governmental head; from a quick ſenſe, 
or, if you will, from an imaginary feeling of injury and oppreſſion, 
exerciſed by the parent country, ſo called; and ariſing into conſe- 
quence as a diſtinct ſovereignty, by virtue of the like tempers and 


. diſpoſitions which moved the Hollanders to oppoſe the duke of Alva. 


In the Stadthoute at Amſterdam is a conliderable quantity of old 


„ armour, that was taken from the Spaniards at the raiſing of the ſiege 


« of Leyden, in the year 1574.“ Mr. Hollis had a ſpecimen of the 
paper money that was made current during the time of this memora- 
ble ſicge. 


There is a fair impreſſion oft it in Meurſius's Athene 


Batave, to which is ſubjoined the following deicription, “ To ſupply 
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the want of money, they reſtored the currency of the paper that 
had been coined during the former iiege [iu 1573]; which, after 
the ſiege, they changed into {ilver money [with the fame ttamp]. 
There were two ſorts of it; the larger was of the value of 28 ſti— 
vers; the ſmaller of 14; On one fide of the larger, was a lion 
erect, ſupporting the cap of liberty on a ſpear, with this inſcrip- 
tion, Hue LIBERTATIS ERGO. On the reverſe was a ſhield within 
two circles, charged with croſs-keys, the arms of Leyden. On the 
outer circle was inſcribed, Gor BEHOEDE LEYBEN, God preſerve 
Leyden. On the inner rim were the letters, N. o. v. L. S. G. 1. 
P. A. C. that is, NVMMVS OBSESSA VRBIS LYGDVNENSIS SVB 
GVBERNATIONE ILLVSTRISSIML PRINCIPIS AVRIACI CVSVS. On the 
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6 face of the leſſer coin, is the lion erect, with a ſword in one paw; 
«© and on the other, a ſhield charged with the croſs-keys, as before. 
« The legend on the rim is, PVGNO PRO PATRIA, On the reverſe, 
„ within an ornamental edging, are the words, LVGDVNYM BATAvo- 
« RVM. Over each of the lions is a coronet.” As this is a remark- 
able liberty-coin, and not very common, there are readers to whom, 
we hope, this account will not be unacceptable. Petit ſays this tem- 


porary money was made of card-paper ; others, that it was made of 


the paper or parchment of mais-books. 
& Saardam, ſays Mr. Hollis, is remarkable for the great number 
of its windmills, of which there, and in the neighbourhood, there 


** 
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are near 500, chiefly uſed for the ſawing out of timber, the greateſt. 


« part of which, by the wiſdom of our parhament, comes after- 
e wards to England.” 

But, ſurely, they who were minded to erect ſaw-mills in England, 
had no occaſion for parliamentary authority. A patent would be 


ſufficient, and not even that where the undertaker did not ſeek to 


monopolze the particular mechaniſm of his engine. The deſtruction 
of Mr. Dingley's 1aw-mul by the populace, at the inſtigation of the 
lawyers by hand, is ſufficient to exculpate the legiſlature from the negli- 
gence here intimated, We have, however, been informed, that there 
are now but {ome few ſorts of ſawn- timber imported from Holland. 
Nimeguen. © I own it gave me a very high pleaſure to ſee the 
« picture of that great man Sir William Temple, although the 
% colouring of it was but indifferent. In him were united. the {cholar, 


„the fine gentleman, the politician, and (what is worth them all) 
„ the downright honeſt man. How rare is fo accomplithed a cha- 
« racer ! and how few tread in his ſteps! We have, in this dav, 


& many Politicians, many fine gentlemen, many good {cholars, and 
« yet, I almoſt believe, ſcarce one right worthy man. Many, many 


« patriots (pretenders only to that name) have we, within theſe eight 


© years, lecn, Who by their proceedings, have juſtified this re- 
„ Mark. 

Perhaps Mr. Hollis's character of Sir William Temple may be con- 
troverted upon the objections ſuggeſted by biſhop Burnet, but ſug- 


geſted ſurely without ſufficient grounds: concerning which Sir Wil- 
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ham's life, prefixed to his works in folio, 1740, may be conſulted. 
The biſhop allows hun to have had “a true judgement in affairs, and 
« very good principles with relation to government;“ and that he 
acted agreeably to thoſe principles, no better evidence can be de- 
. fred, than his own account of his public negotiations, and his 
private advices to the king and his miniſters. His religious prin- 
ciples come not here in queſtion, though the bithop's ſevere cenſure 
might be contradicted by very ſufficient teſtimonies on the other ſide. 
An uncandid eſſayiſt indeed, in the Gentleman's Magazine for Decem- 
ber 1763, P. 598. has, with great malignity and ſcandalous mure- - 
preſentation, endeavoured to blacken the character of this great man. 
But here was at that time a political turn to be ſerved by ſuch ma- 
noewvres, when it became the recommendation of converted patriots to 
whitewaſh ſuch characters as Charles II. James IT. Lord Arlington, 
8c. and to depreciate every one who contributed to the Revolution, an 
/ event to which Sir William Temple's principles and conduct were re- 
vb markably inſtrumental. So little however did this minute politician 
know of Sir William, that he tells us, © it was the /ec074 part of his 
© memoirs that he burnt, out of pique to lord Arlington.“ Whereas, 
had he looked into Swift's preface to the ird Memoirs, he would have 
found, it was the firſt part that Sir William burnt, “ becauſe he could 
„not think lord Arlington a perſon fit to be celebrated, who was at the 
& bottom of all thoſe ruinous meaſures which the court of England was 
then taking, particularly in breaking the triple league, adviſing the 
© Dutch war, and the French alliance.” | X 
7 Speaking of Mr, L'ormier's collection of paintings at the Hague, 
73 Mr. Hollis ſays, There is a prodigious number, and none in their 
wo „kind indifferent. And indeed it is but ſtrict juſtice to the Dutch to 
\ _* obſerve, that whatever is thcir favourite inclination, or in their own 
* word Lief Hebver ge, they collect of it none but the very beſt.“ 
By way of contraſt, however, he ſays in another place, * At Ami- 
** terdam we ſaw in a cabinet about ſeven feet ſquare, and three. deep. 
the repreſentation in miniature of the inſide of a gentleman's huuſe. 
«© with all the different apartments, furniture, utenſils, books, paint- 
ings, and perſonages, that may be ſuppoſed in the houſe of a 


Dutchman of faſhion ; the china, plate, paintings (which were 
C2 „% many 
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« many of them fine) were all done on purpoſe. The proportions are 
« well kept throughout, and it is one of that kind of things that a - = 
curious perſgn will like to ſee, and, ſeeing it, will at once admire a 1 


it, and the folly of its maker, who could beſtow ſo much time 

“ and money on ſo trifling a conceit. This was made by a lady, 
e and contrived by a Dutchman, and executed with all its apparatus, oy 
& at the charge of about ſeventy thouſand guilders, The Dutch turn _ 
« is for theſe time-taking littlenefſes. May the Engliſh genius be 
always aiming at more noble purſuits !” | 
Mr. Hollis's general character of the Hollanders is too coptous and oh 

circumſtantial to be inſerted in theſe memoirs. Sufhce it to ſay, it is 

juſt, and at the ſame time candid. One particular I muſt not omit; 
becauſe, as it bears teſtimony to the ſerions piety of the Dutch, it may 

ſerve as a proof of his own, which, it ſeems, has been by people of 

a certain complexion called in queſtion; concerning which we ſhall 

- have much to ſay in the ſequel of theſe memoirs. 

; „Another circumſtance which pleaſed us was, the ſeriouſneſs and 
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| „ decency of their behaviour in the churches. For ſomie time paſt at 
„ Amſterdam, every Wedneſday afternoon was allotted as a time of 
10 


prayer to the Almighty, to avert from them the dreadful calamities 
6 of war. It was accounted unbecoming to be abſent, and every one 
„ . preſent appeared to join in the ſervice with the greateſt fervency. 
How different this, from our behaviour when at the churches and 
on our davs of humiliation and prayer!” To this may be added his 
concluding reflection on the amuſements of the Dutch. 

There are not there Vaux-halls, and Ranelaghs, and Mary bone 
“ pleaſures, to debauch the youth. But every one diverts himſelf 5 
„ retiredly with his particular acquaintance in his garden. How com- | 
mendable is it for a ſtate to cultivate this latter turn, rather than 
the bewitching deſtructiveneſſes of the other!“ 5 

We pals over Mr. Hollis's tour through »the Dutchies of Cleves, 
Juliers, Auſtrian and French Flanders, &c. &c. as being chiefly de- 
{criptive of places, pictures, antiquities, and various articles of virtu; 
which, if the Journal ſhould ever be publiſhed, will afford much 
curious information to antiquaries, virtuoſi, hiſtorjians, and travellers, 
who chuſe to compare the preſent ſtate of the countries they viſit with 1 i 
the accounts given of them thirty or forty years ago. . 

. At 57 * 
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At Lyons, Mr. Hollis and his fellow traveller viſited les grands 
jeſuites. „The church, ſays he, is handſome, and the library very 
«© numerous, and diſpoſed prettily, in an exceeding large and mighty 
« pleaſant room. In one part of it were les leres defendus, which, 
« and which only, were wired and locked. The Jeſuit who ſhewed 
« us the library ſaid, we might there ſee ſeveral Engliſh books; we 
e told him, perhaps moſt of our books were in that part; at which 
« he ſmiled.” 

From this incident it is probable that Mr. Hollis might take the hint 
of preſenting to the public library at Zurich all the books that had 
been written againſt the Jeſuits, as we thall afterwards relate, 

6 By the ſudden and miſerable death,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “of our 
„% worthy friend Mr. Launder, on the road from Montpelier to Lyons, 


« we thought ourſelves obliged by all the ties of friendſhip, and even 


% common humanity to our countryman, to endeavour to ſee him 
« decently interred, and if poiſible to ſecure his effects for his relations ; 
4 and to that end went ten French poſts and a half ſouth of Lyons, 
“ as far as to a place called Tein; and had the good fortune to ſucceed 
“ in ſome degree, as to the firſt, which was the principal.“ 

Their ſucceſs here mentioned was owing to Captain Du Flacket of 
St. Rembert in Dauphiny, in grateful acknowledgment of whoſe good 
offices on that occaſion, Mr. Hollis and his fellow traveller on their 
return home, ſent the captain a. large filver coftee-pot with. the 
tollowing inſcription: | 


AD SINGVLARIS HVMANITATIS MEMORIAM D'NI DU FLACKET GALLI 
NATIONE VICIQVE STI REMBERTI IN PROVINCIA DELPHINATII 
INCOLAE APVD POSTEROS CONSERVANDAM QVI CVM 
IOHANNES LAVDER ANGLIGENA DE COMITATV NOTTINGAMIENSI ARMIGER 
TABE CONFECTVS A MONTPELIER IN PATRIAM SOLVS REDIBAT IN VICO 
LIAM DICTO Xx KAL. APRIL. MDCCXLIX. s. v. MORTE SVBITANEA CORREPTVS 
ESSET HVMOQVE INFOSSVS HONES TO DEMVM FVNERE SEPELIRI MANDAVIT 
THOMAS HOLLIS ET THOMAS BRAND ARMIGERL GENTILES ET AMIC| 
DEFVNCTI HOC BENIGNISSIMI ISTIVS FACTI CVIVS QVODAMMODO TESTES 
ERANT OCVLATI MONYMENTVM FIERI AC DEBITO ELOGIO INSCRIBL CVr 


RARVNT. 


" While 
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| IC. hile our travellers were at Lyons, a German gentleman defired 
| each of them to write ſome ſentiment in his Album. Mr. Hollis 
wrote the following lines from Dr. Akenſide's Poem on leaving Holland: 


Pu £5 


1 go where freedom in the ſtreet is known, 4 
And tells a monarch on his throne, 
Tells him he reigns, he lives but by her voice *. 


Such were Dr. Akenſide's ſentiments and poetry in the firſt edition 
of theſe verſes; but in the edition of 1772, corrected by the author, 


and publiſhed after his death, dame Liberty is not ſo termagant with 
the monarch ; for example, 
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I ga where Liberty 20 a// 1S KNOWN, 
And tells a monarch on his throne, 
He reigns not % by her preſerving voice. 


Dr. Akenſide, when he made the miſtake in his firſt edition, had 
nothing to do with the court f. 

From Lyons our travellers proceeded to Geneva, and from thence 
to the Cantons of Switzerland, concerning which Mr. Hollis's journal 
contains many entertaining and intereſting obſervations, too many to 
be inſerted here. I cannot however omit his concluding refleQions 
upon the ſtate of this country, for which, on account of the freedom 
| of its government, and of the public and private oeconomy of the 4 
| inhabitants, he ſeems to have conceived a ſtrong affection. 1 


* The verſes immediately preceding, ate theſc-: 


And ye, the ſlow-ey'd fathers of the land, 
With whom domiaion lurks from band to hands A 
Unowned, undignified by public choice, 2 
J go, dec. 6 
+ Dyſon was educated at a diſſenter's academy, where he and his friend Dr. Akenſide imbibed the | 
noble principles which diflinguiſh the inhabitants of a free country from flaves, When the abilities A 
of the fate cofferer had fo far diſtinguiihed him as to make him worth a minifter's purchaſe, on a fidden- 5 
he changed ſides, and, like all converts, became a moſt axdent zealot for the caute he eſpouſed. 
Akenſide, warmed with the noble ſentiments which the Greek and Roman claflicks' injpire, felt all the 
charms of virtuous liberty; and when Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Lord Bath, abandoned the cauſe of 
his country, Akenſide wrote his epiſtle to Curio, a poem, in which he reproached the renegado for his 
reachery, and repreſented to him in Iively colours, the charms of freedom and virtue, and the infamy 
which attends principles founded on deſpotiſm and flavery, However, we may ſuppoſe the learned 


" Dodor ſubmitted to be inſtructed by his fricud the cofferer, for he died phyſician to Her Majeſty, 
deptember 24, 1770. 6 
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&© This tour which we made highly entertained and indeed ſur- 
prized us. For inſtead of ſecing (as we expected) a country generally 
wild, barren, and uncultivated, and a people generally poor; we 
obſerved lands, although by nature not fertile, yet made 1o with 
much art, even in many places to the tops of precipices ; and a 
people, although none of them poſſeſſing vaſt riches, yet, as a body, 


wealthy, and without any that are abſolutely poor. 


« The chief reaſons why the Swiſs are now wealthy, though without 
trade, and poſſeſs a country better and more judiciouſly cultivated 
than England it's ſelf, though for the greater part originally un- 
grateful, may, perhaps be theſe. ; 

« Firſt, the wiſdom of the government, that by ſumptuary and 
other laws, diſcourages and prevents all extravagant and unneceſſary 
expences and diverſions, (which ordinarily tend only to the ruin of 
mens private fortunes and virtues,) ſo that none or but little of 
the income of the country goes out of it tor foreign luxuries, but 
reſts in it. 

&« Secondly, the income not only remains in it, but the Swiſs, as a 
people, being educated in a nulitary way, and engaging in the 
ſervice of foreign ſtates, do retain, for the moſt part, that honeſt 
partiality, which each man has for, and owes to, his native land; 
and having made their fortunes, or at leaſt ſome fortune abroad, 
return in their old age and enjoy it at home, which largely encreaſes 
the national income. : 

„ Thirdly, the income of the country daily encreating (or in other 
words, that of private perſons, they wiſelv being reſtrained, in effect, 
from ſpending of it, and indeed having little inclination to do it,) 
each one is willing to veſt his ſhare of it in land; and the extent of 
land being but ſmall, compared with rhe number of people who arc 
deſirous of. purchaſing, it follows, that they who poſſeis the land are 
rich, and for the moſt part, content to lay out money in improving 
it; by which means the face of the country. from barren, wild, and 
over-run with woods of firr, &c. is become quite changed and fer- 
tilized ; and it is probable, there is no country (all circumſtances 
conſidered) to well and neatly cultivated, at leatt not better than 
Switzerland. h 
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4 Upon the whole, in all our travels, Holland not excepted, which 
* has many things ſimilar to this country, we no where ſaw ſo general 
“ an eaſe through all ranks, and ſo much ſeeming content and hap- 
„ pincſs. The Swiſs are really a neat, modeſt, ſenſible, and travelled 
« people, of much intrinſic worth; and their appearance, and that of 
* their country, ſtruck us the more, as we came out of a country much 
© better by nature, but cultivated with little or no art, and where 
« the body of the people ſeemed, though gay, yet ſlovenly; and ſelf- 
*« ſufficient, though unknowing and untravelled.” 
As our travellers were leaving Switzerland, they paſſed by the little 
city of Morat; “ and near it,” ſays Mr. Hollis, © we went by a chapel 
. * or charnel-houſe, at this day filled with the bones of thoſe Burgun- 
“ dians, whom the Swiſs bravely flew together with their duke, in 


* battle. The inſcription is conciſe, and the turn pungent : 
. 5 | 
D. O. M. 
CAROLIINCLYTIET FORTISSIMI BYRGVNDIAE DVCIS EXERCITVS MYRATVM 


OBSIDVDENSABHELVETIIS CAESVS HOC SVI MONVMENTVM RELIQVIT. 


The words, 7ogether with their Duke, ſhould not have been in the 
narrative. Charles was flain before Nancy in Lorrain, January 5th, 
1477: the battle of Morat was the year before“. 

The reception of Mr. Hollis and his fellow traveller in Switzerland, 
was agreeable to the character he gives of that people, friendly, hot- 
pitable and polite, and left with him impreſſions of reſpect and grati- 
tude, productive of the noble prelents he afterwards made to the public 
libraries of Berne and Zurich, particularly the former, of which a more 
circumſtantial account will be given in its place. 


— 


* Sce Philip de Comines, De Serres, Mezeray, and others. John-Francis Petit, in his hiftery of the 
Netherlands, tays, “ In the yeur 1554, I paſted by the place where the ſaid battle [of Morat] was given, 
«© where 1 did {ce a chaple crois-barred with ſquare timber full of dead mens bones that were flain at this 
„„ battle; the heads and other bones laid orderly in ranks ; and over the doors of the ſaid chaple was this 
* epitaph, Carol illuſtriſſuni Burgundionum ducis exercitus Moratum obfideris ab Helvetiis fuſus Hic, ſui 
-+ monumentum reliquit. Anno Dorgini 1476.“ Grimiton's tranflation, B. IV. p. 177 Petit is un- 
doubtedly miſtaken, in putting Hic for hoc, as the former word deſtroys the ſpirit and poigazncy of the 
inſcription. On the cther hand, the word Vigſus ſeems preferable to cacſus. For the other differences ove 
can only tay, that an inſcription, taken by two eye witneſſes upon the ſpot, could hardly have appeared 
with ſuch variations, vulels it had been renewed, and at the ſame time altered, from what it originally 
was; a circumitance not unlikely to have happened in the ſpace of 180 years, which had run out between 
the ſeveral inſpections of Petit and Xlr. Hollis, | 


| Mr. 
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Mr. Hollis's account of the picture of jeſus Chriſt, with his twelve 
diſciples at his laſt ſupper, by Leonardi de Vinci, in the convent of the 
Dominicans at Milan, muſt not be omitted, as occaſion has been given 
to contraſt it with another account of a later traveller, different in ſome 
material circumſtances trom it. 

ay This picture,” {ays our traveller, © was ſo much valued by Francis 
« the firſt king of France, that he was deſirous of tranſporting it, or, 
in other words, the whole wall of one end of the refectory on. which 
it is painted, at any expence, into his own kingdom. Had the thing 
ti been practicable, it is hard to conceive any picture more worthy of ſuch 
& an honour, it being, in my moſt humble opinion, in all reſpects a molt 
5 finiſhed piece. 

5 But time, and what is often a more ſevere deſtroyer than that, neg- 
„e ligence, had almoſt loſt this excellent piece to the world ; the wall 
* upon which it is painted being become all over mouldy and dirty to 
&« ſuch a degree as to conceal the picture; and ſo effectually did it hide 
“ it, and ſuch was the ſtrange ignorance of its poſſeſſors, that they white-- 
& waſhed it over with the other parts of the refectory. In this ſtate it 
« was unknown to its poſſeſſors, unknown in Milan, and, in fine, as no 
„more in being; when, by accident, it was recovered again, about 20 


© or 25 years ago, by the means of an Engliſh traveller, who had memo- 


“ randums of its having once been in this convent, and ſearching uar- 


&« rowly about, at laſt it was found under all its naſtineſs and obſcuritics 
6“ and, by the great patience and ikill of a Milaneze painter named Be- 
6“ loti, the white-waſh, and dirt and mould, were all taken off, and the 
picture again appeared almoſt with its original dignity.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine tor February 1763 there is an extract 
from Condamine's account of his travels into Italy in the year 1755. 
Condamine ſays, “ He was much ſurprized to find this picture 10 very 
“ freſh, and in an excellent ſtate of preſervation, as Milton, who ſaw it 
6 tourſcore years ago, declared it was ſo black he could diſtinguiſhi ſcarce 
any thing in it.” 

Miſſon ſays nothing of this picture, and is probably miſtaken, tor 
Keyſler, who was at Milan about the year 17 3o, or later. He mentions 
the picture as being there, and only adds, © but with too many marks 
of the injuries of time.” It was probably repaired ſoon after, in the 
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manner mentioned by Mr. Hollis. Condamine adds,“ that it does not, 
« in its colouring, reſemble any other piece of Leonard da Vinci,” and 
ſays, „though travellers are told, that within thefe forty years it has 
« been cleaned by a ſecret with which the reſt of the world is unac- 
% quainted, yet there is great reaſon to believe, that the whole has been 
« new painted,” 

Let us hear more competent judges. Signor Cipriani, Mr. Joſeph 
Wilton the eminent Statuary, and the preſent Sir William Chambers, 
were at Milan in June 1755, intending to come together to England. 
They had all an equal defire to ſee the famous and aſtoniſhing work of 
Leonardo da Vinci in the refectory of the Dominicans of that city. 

© And indeed,” ſays Mr. Cipriani, © when we came to ſee this perfor- 
«© mance, which we found in a ſtate of preſervation /zficient to di/tinguiſh 
« clearly all its per feetions, it not only exceeded our warmeſt expectations, 


« hut even diminiſhed the eſteem we had tor all the works of the moſt 


% fublime authors of his time, and after him, even to our days, which 
„ we had ſcen at Rome, Florence, Bologna, Venice, in Lombardy, and 
« elſewhere. So much in the opinion of all three did this picture appear 
„ ſuperior.” 

It is believed this picture has been painted over within theſe eight or 
nine years *. Be that as it may, Mr. Hollis's curious account of it is ſuf- 
ficiently ſupported againſt Condamine's conjectures ; for if a/l its perſec- 
lions were ſufficiently and clearly diſtinguiſhed by three ſuch capital ar- 
tiſts the colouring muſt have been one characteriſtic of the hand of the 
great maſter. 

Mr. Hollis concludes his account of Italy thus, “ All ranks are acute, 
& and diſpoſed to revenge inſults ; no people however are more grateful 
„for civilities and benefits conferred on them. The modern cuſtom of 
« cicisheying, has deſtroyed almoſt all manlineſs and virtue in Italy; 
and fo low are the preſent Italians degenerated from the magnanimity 


Since this was written the following information has been received, dated September 23, 1776. Mr. 
«« Richard Dalton was at Milan ſeven years ago, 1769. The picture was not then painted, over, but 
ein its original ſtate, and is a picture Which receives light from the day, and not from lights 
* within itfelf, Mr. James Barry, an ingenious painter, was at Milan the year following, 1770. 
They were then painting upon it, and the ſcaffold was up for that purpoſe: but Mr. Barry had the 
„ pleaſure to fee part of it untouched. The period,“ ſays our worthy informer, * ſeems to be fixed, when 
* ;3gnorance completely deſtroys what even time had not ruined,” : 
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« of their anceſtors, reſtorers of learning and the arts, that they even 
« copy the French in moſt points, as the ſtandards of politeneſs; a peo- 
« ple whom thoſe anceſtors juſtly held in ſubordination and contempt.” 

„Arles,“ ſays Mr. Hollis, “is a long and pretty large, but not hand- 
« ſome, city; lying on the banks of the Rhoſne, upon a gentle hill, ſur- 
„ rounded on all fides for a long way by flat but fertile and pleaſant 
% lands. Although larger than Niſmes, it does not contain above 20,000 
% inhabitants (or thereabouts) who are to a man catholics. It is well 
« fituated for trade, but has little or none; however, it abounds with 
« ancient nobility, who, we were told, were very poor, very proud, and 
* very debauched.” 

« Montpeher is a large city, ſituated upon a hill, at the foot of which 
runs the river Orbe, in the midſt of a fertile and naturally agreeable 
« country, and within a league of the ſea. Juſt without the city is an 
% exceeding agreeable walk, called le Peyrou, from which is a very ex- 
c tenſive proſpect. In the middle of this walk is erected an equeſtrian 
* ftatue, in bronze, of Lewis XIV. by Coyſevox. The gate of the city 
« which leads to this walk is a triumphal arch, much ornamented with 
e paſſo relievo, and which, in point of architecture, is thought a fine one. 
„The principal infcription upon it is as follows: : 


| „ LVDOVICO MAGNO 
© LXXII ANNOS REGNANTE, 
* DISSOCIATIS, REPRESSIS, CONCILIATIS 
© GENTIBVS QVATVOR 
„ DECENNALT BELLO CONIVRATIS 
© PAX TERRA MARIQVE PARTA. 
„% MDCCXV.” ; 


This inſcription i is a genuine monument of French inſolence and Eng- 
liſh humiliation. They who go to hiſtory for the particulars of theſe ex- 
ploits, will find the grand alliance of 1701 perfidiouſly broken by French 
intrigue operating upon the Jacobite ſpirit of a Britiſh adminiſtration. 

- Bolingbroke, Harley, Robinſon, Prior, and the reſt of Lewis's coad- 
jutors in theſe exploits, had reaſon to be diſſatisfied that they were not 
noticed in this elogy by name. | 

D 2 - Speaking 
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Speaking of the church of tlie Cordeliers at Tholouſe, our Journaliſt 
ſays, © the moſt ſingular circumſtance belonging to this church is, that 
« the earth of it has this uncommon property, that it conſumes only 
« the fleſh of thoſe bodies which are interred in it, without affecting the 
bones or the ikin. In a place called le charnier, or the charnel-houſe, 
« we ſaw 60 or 80 of theſe dried bodies, ranged along the ſides of the 
« walls which had been brought here out of their graves in the church. 
& What makes this property the ſtronger is, that neither the convent, 
© nor any other place near it, poſſeſſes it.” 

A diverting writer in the St. James's Chronicle, March 30, 1776, 
under the fignature of 4 /Yanderer, has given us an account of this re- 
politory cf the dead, which, though intermixed with ſome pleaſantry, 
not much to the purpoſe of a virtuoſo, deſerves to be noticed, as it dif- 
ters in ſome reſpects from Mr. Hollis's narrative. 

This writer reports, that, © in this charnel-houſe there are about 
fourſcore of theſe bodies, without any other covering than that which 
© they brought into the world. They were the remains of ſome inha- 
* bitants of Tholouſe, who lived above five hundred years ago, and 
„ their dead bodies, by ſome partial virtue of that very ſpot wherein 
„ they were buried, have remained to this day uncorrupted. Among 
the reſt was the body of La Belle Paule, formerly miſtreſs to a count 
« of Tholouſe. Unfortunately,” ſays the Wanderer, © her body 1s 
* broke in two, by being brought out of her company to be ſhewn to 
* Lewis XIV. when he paſſed through that city; and though ſhe lived 
© about five hundred years ago, her beauty is not abſolutely impaired: 
© it is indeed very extraordinary, that the body, fleth, and features (for 
e ſome are very perfect) ſhould have remained uncorrupted to this day; 
« nay the countenances of many are quite compleat,” 

According to Mr. Hollis, the fleſh of theſe ſkeletons is conſumed ; 
which is confirmed by his reſpectable fellow-traveller, who affirms that 
very little remains of them but ſkin and bones. And indeed had it 
been otherwiſe, and the fleſh and features remained in that ſtate of pre- 
ſervation repreſented by the Wanderer, it is not obvious by what acci- 
dent the body of La Belle Paule ſhould have been broken in two, as 
dried fleſh is not apt to be friable, or ſubject to break. As to the re- 
maining beauty of La Belle Paule, we arc informed, upon the authority 

1 . of 
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of the eye-witneſs abovementioned, that her countenance is one of the 
uglieſt among the whole groupe, and particularly chap- fallen, of which 
the ſacriſtan himſelf, who ſhewed theſe ſkeletons, took notice, nor did 
this antiquated beauty ſtand upright. 
„ I cannot believe,” ſays the Wanderer, * they are the bodies which 
« were originally buried there, but rather procured from Egypt (or ſome 
climate better diſpoſed to preſerve fleſh from corruption) by the arti- 
e fice of the prieſts. It is certain however they are the bodies of men 
© who died ſome centuries ago; and prove, that without the art of em- 
„ balming, dead bodies may be long and well preſerved.” 
This is abſolutely trifling. Few bodies, I preſume, are brought from 
Egypt that are not embalmed; nor is it the c/z9a7e of any country 
that preſerves dead carcaſes in the circumitances mentioned; it is the 


foil; and that only of a particular quality, not common to the whole 


country; nor is the Wanderer's evidence ſufficiently authentic to per- 
ſuade us, that the geſh of theſe bodies at Tholoute was not conſumed. 

The Sieur D'Orville ſays, © It is well known that in many ſubterra- 
e neous places the nature of the ground alone, by means of ſome pre- 
© cautions, effects this pretended prodigy ; witneſs the caverns of Tho- 
* louſe, and of Cremona, and eſpecially thoſe of the Capuchins of St. 
„Ephraim at Naples.” | 

D'Orville ſeems to have miſtaken the vault un which the bodies are 
depoſited at Tholouſe, for the caverns in which the prodigy is effected. 
Nor is it eaſily underſtood what precautions are neceflary, where the na- 
ture of the ground alone does the buſineſs. 

«© The tomb of Urſula Benincala, foundreſs of the monaſtry of Re- 
% fuge at Naples, being in{pected in May 1753, the body, though bu- 
« ried 135 years before, was found entire, Proper depoſitions con- 


„ cerning this fact being tranſmitted to the congregation of Rites at 


“ Rome, they forthwith proceeded to the beatification of the nun *.“ 
This might be a diſcovery for the nonce. But the ſame letter ob. 

ſerves, that the preſervation of this body, ſuppoſed to be that of Urſula, 

was owing to its having been in a bed of dry gravel. © The ſands of 


* See Admonitions from the dead, in Epiſtles to the living. Printed for R. Baldwin, Pater-noſter Row, 
1754. Letter xxv. from St. Guglielmina of Naples to St, Uriuta Benincala of the fame place. | 
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ce the Deſarts of Arabia,” continues the ingenious writer, „which ſome- 
<« times bury whole caravans, preſerve all they thus deſtroy; and when 
&« a ſecond parallel blaſt carries off the moving mountain which the firſt 
« had raiſed, the bodies are found all preſerved and perfect. Is it a 
miracle that gravel ſhould effect in one place, what fand ſo palpably 


« does in another? To perform it, there never needs more than per- 


& fect dryneſs; and that may happen at Rome as well as in the plains 
« of Libya.” 

Mr. Hollis, in his ſecond tour, ſpeaks of “ eight dried bodies, kept 
&« in cofſins in the vault of the great church at Bremen, which had 
© been buried moſt of them upwards of an hundred years. The cof- 
« fins,” he ſays, © were accidentally opened about 50 years fince, and 
& the bodies found thus dried. The ſkins are hard, and the fleſh un- 
c derncath is not waſted, but is dried hard alſo; and the hairs and nails 
& are firm upon their heads and hands. The effect is believed to proceed 
from the dryneſs of the air in the vault.” 

Above, it is the dryneſs of the ſoil; here, it is the dryneſs of the air, 


that has the preſerving virtue; the reader may adopt which of theſe - 


ſolutions he pleaſes. Our Journaliſt was wile and modeſt enough to 
confine his remarks to the bare appearances of the objects before him, 
and to the accounts he received on the ſpot, without attempting to ac- 
count for thoſe appearances by any precarious hypotheſis of his own. 
Mr. Hollis is very particular in his account of Bourdeaux. He ob- 
ſerves, „It is admirably ſituated for commerce, the principal branches 
6 of it which it enjoys, are, the wine trade (of which our luxury takes 
% not a {mall ſhare) and the trade to and from the colonies, which in- 
„ cludes prodigious branches, of which it enjoys the greater part; ſome 
of which are ſufficient to enrich a town. I never ſaw any where in 
ſuch an evident manner as here, ſo exact a verification of the ſenti- 
„ments laid down in that celebrated treatiſe known by the name of 
Telemachus, where its able and amiable author deſcribes the vaſt ad- 
vantages reſulting from commerce. 
«© The Eſplanada is a mighty agreeable walk, and the avenues to the 
city on all ſides are noble. In juitice to Mr. de Tourny, the preſent 
„Intendant, I ought to take notice, that all thoſe places and things 
** which paaticularly iftrock us here, whether buildings, walks, ave- 
& nues, 
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« nues, are for the chief part the effects of his ſole care and ingenuity, 
“ and have been done within theſe ſeven years; ſo that poſterity will be 
much indebted to him for their healths, their pleaſures, and their con- 
« veniencies; ſo much may a ſingle head benefit a city or a ſtate. 

„The two beſt churches in Bourdeaux are St. Andree the cathedral, 
“ and St. Michel, both which were erected by the Engliſh when they 
were maſters of this country, and it is agreed, that they built the 
« greater part of the beſt churches in France. Indeed, as far as we have 
* obſerved, the French piety never ran very high, to judge of it by the 
„ fſumptuouſneſs of its religious buildings, which for the moſt part are as 
ordinary at leaſt, as in any country that we have teen. 

At Feuillantes is the tomb of Montaigne, which for its age is both 
© handſome and decent. I could ſcarce approach it without an eſteem and 
« reverence, almoſt equal to what ſome folk pay to thoſe whom they 
call Saints. 

„ From Bourdeaux to Rochelle, we obſerved the country not to be ſo 
well peopled or cultivated as between Bourdeaux and Tholouſe; and 
from Rochelle to Nantes, {till leſs, particularly the laſt ten leagues, 
* which, though incloſed, looked very poor, overrun with all kinds ot 
« trumpery, and almoſt abandoned. This we did not to much impute 
to nature, nor altogether to the thinneſs of inhabitants, as to the beg- 
* garing practice of burning the ground to beat, which is ſtill practiſed in 
e thoſe parts, and formerly was ſuppoſed, very falſely, to be a great im- 
„ provement of land.” tes . 

Speaking of the attempt upon Port L'Orient, conducted by admiral 
Leſtock, and general Sinclair, Mr. Hollis ſays, © The deſcent was made 
the 1ft of October, 1745, N. S. and all the troops were re-embarked 
« by the 8th. At LOrient it was generally faid, the Engliſh might 
* eaſily have fucceded, had they acted daringly for the three or tour 
« firſt days after their landing; but that atterwards, it was not only not 
* pothble for them to ſuccede, but the French then were ſtrong enough, 
& with good conduct, to have cut off their retreat, and to have taken every 
* man of them. 

„The inhabitants of St. Malo enjoy the privilege of guarding their 
city themſelves; and they have belides an ancient cuſtom of turning 
Jooſe a parcel of blood-hounds about the city when it is dark at night, 

2 | . 


1 1 


« ns a guard to it. However odd this latter cuſtom may ſeem, it is ne- 
< vertheleſs of great uſe; for the harbour of St. Malo being what is 
called a dry harbour, that is, without water upon the going out of the 
<« tive the ſhips and veſſels would be often pilfered and robbed in the 


« night time, was it not for the fear that the common folk are in ot 


* meeting theſe dogs; ſo that, by this cuſtom, every thing which is left 
jn or about the ſhips at night is perfectly ſafe from being ſtole ; and 
on the other hand, little inconvenience reſults from it, as every one 
& knows the hour at which the dogs are let looſe, and takes care to avoid 
«them. Theſe dogs are maintained at the public expence.” 

Mr. Hollis and his fellow-traveller nearly made the round of the Pro- 
vince of Britanny, of which he gives a particular account too long to be 
inſerted here, and concludes with obſerving, that“ this province till 
e retains many of the privileges which it enjoyed under its Dukes, in par- 
& ticular that of the meeting of Les Etats to deliberate about the grant- 
c ing of ſubſidies when demanded by the King. Theſe Etats are com- 
<« poſed of three orders, le clerge, la nobleſſe, and le tiers, or the peo- 


& ple. In this reſpect, as in many others, Les Bretons retain ſome faint 
« reſemblance of government to our own in Britain, alias Old England, 
£c 


from whence originally they received moſt of their inhabitants, their 
e cnſtoms, and their manners.” ; 

Le ſacrè d Angers, or the proceſſion on the day of Fete Dieu, is one 
« of the moſt curious ceremonies that is performed in the Chriſtian 
world, and draws to Angers an amazing concourſe of people from the 
neighbouring provinces. It was inftituted chiefly as a public repa- 
ration through all future ages, for the hereſy of Berengarius, arch- 
„ deacon of Angers, who was the firſt dogmatiſer againſt the real pre- 
6 Lee.” | | 

lodocus Sincerus, in his Itinerarium Gallize, p. 94. ſays, that the pro- 
ceſſion is led by tour thouſand citizens, bearing ſo many burning torches; 
after whom follows a long train of religious and prieſts; and laſtly, the 
trading companies, having each of them, borne by eight porters, ſculp- 
ures of ſome part of Scripture hiſtory finely carved in poliſhed wood, 
and cleganily painted, 

Amboiſe, a {mall ſcrub city on the Loire. Here is a large rambling 
old caſtle, that ſtands high and bold on the point of a hill, chiefly re- 
„ markable 
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&© markable for the cruelties practiſed in it formerly by Lewis XI. and 
6 for two towers at each end of it built by the ſame King, which are much 
« eſteemed for the ingenuity of their deſign, which was to let the King 
e eaſily down from the caitle upon the hill to the city which is at the 
© bottom, and ſo contrariwiſe. The thought is to make the way wind 
„ gently round as in a well.” | 

There is no mention in any of the hiſtories of Lewis the XIth of any 
particular cruelties practiſed by him at Amboiſe: perhaps Mr. Hollis 
might have in his mind the cruel executions at this caſtle, by order of 
the duke of Guiſe, upon the diſcovery of what has been called Rennau- 
dies conſpiracy in the year 1560, when, as we are informed by 'Thua- 
uus, ſome of thoſe who were taken in their way to Amboiſe “were tied 
« to the horſes” tails, and brought into the town in triumph (an agree- 
e able ſpectacle to ſome, to others a miſerable one); and were imme— 
% diately, and hardly with any examination, hanged up upon the battle- 
& ments of the caſtle, in their boots and ſpurs *.“ 

After paſſing through Blois, Orleans, Etampes, &c. Mr. Hollis came 
a ſecond time to Paris, at the time when the fireworks on the conciu- 
ſion of the peace of Aix la Chapelle, were exhibited at the Grieve betore 
the Maiſon de Ville. To this ſpectacle Mr. Hollis and his fellow-traveller 
were invited by one of the magiſtrates of the city, and were by him moſt 
politely and civilly treated and entertained. In the company there was 


a French nobleman, who ſitting near our travellers, and diſregarding 


the other company, fell into converſation with one of them for ſome 
time; and finding him to be an Engliſhman, he aſked him it he had 
ever ſerved in the army? To which he was anſwered, No: Are you a 
member of parliament? No: Are you a free- maſon ? No. Upon re— 
ceiving theſe ſhort anſwers, which were given on purpoſe (the tendency 
and conſequences being ſuſpected) the Frenchman turned away ſhort, 
and ſpake no more to him +. 


* Thuan. book xx1v. p. 742. edit. Aurel, 1620. 

+ This incident ſeems to be perfectly characteriſtic of the criterion by which the French aſcertain the 
merit of foreigners. I have heard that an Engliſh nobleman of the firit rank, being introduced to Lewis XV, 
his majeſty, among other converſation, atked him, if he knew alderman Parſons? His. . .. antvered, 
% He had heard of ſuch a man, but did not know him.” Upon which, the king turning to one of the 
princes of the blood, exclamed with a mixture of ſurprize and-pity, © The... of ,  , , . does not 
* know alderman Parſons !” 
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The journal of Mr. Hollis's fecond tour is thus introduced. 

The 16th of July, O. S. 1750, I ſet out upon my travels abroad. 
«- The route that I defign to go (if it ſhall pleaſe Almighty Gop to con- 
ce tinue to me my health, and to preſerve me from accidents) is, through 
ct the territories of the Dutch to Embden, Oldenburgh, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, then through the principal cities of the north and eaſt fide of 
« Germany. After throughout all Italy (except thoſe parts of it which 
& ] have already ſeen) ; and finally to croſs the Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
« kingdoms, and return by ſea to my own charming native land, there 
ce to paſs the reſidue of life, as quietly and happily, and with as much 
« fitneſs and decorum, as I may be able, and as becomes a good private 
ce ſubject and a lover of his country, and Its moſt excellent conſti- 
« tution.” 

Mr. Hollis's account of his ſecond tour is much more full and circum- 
ſtantial than that of his firſt. We ſhall ſelect only ſuch particulars as 
may ſcem molt pertinent to our main deſign, which is, to illuſtrate the 
character of this worthy man ; for which purpoſe, indeed, we have 
much more intereſting memorials reſpecting his conduct and employ- 
nent after his return from his travels, 

& In the packet” (which conveyed him from Harwich to Helvoetſluys) 
« were ſeveral agreeable gentlemen, whoſe company I enjoyed for ſome 


time; which was a greater pleaſure, becauſe I went out of England 


not in perfect health, and in extreme low ſpirits 3 which latter circum- 
« ſtance was chiefly owing to a reſolution I had taken (as righteſt upon 
* the whole) to go this long tour alone.“ 


Among theſe his telow-paſſengers was Major Dugal Campbel, whom 
Mr. Hollis calls, “a very well-bred worthy gentleman, a {kiltul engi- 


« necr, and an ingenious architect,” The eſteem Mr. Hollis had for 


this gentleman appears from the following paragraph ſent by him to 
the Daily Advertiſer, and inſcrted, Nov. 23, 1757. By the laſt ac- 
counts from America we are informed of the death of major Dugal 


*© Campbell, chief cngincer on that continent, which happened in his 


* paſlage berween Halifax and New-York. A man whoſe perfect in- 


* tegrity in his public as well as private character would have rendered 
« him cenſpicuons in x more virtuous age than that in which he 
« lived.” 

3 | Mr 
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Mr. Hollis's account of Hamburgh, and the adjacent country, is cu- 


rious and entertaining; but too long for this place. Over one of tho 
gates of this city he read the following inſcription: 


— 


LIBERTATEM 

QVAM PEPERERE MAIORES 

DIGNE STVDEAT SERVARE 
POSTERITAS. 


This concerns their civil liberty. Whether the Hamburghers are 
equally /4d/045 to preſerve religious liberty, may perhaps be determined 
by the following remarks of our Journaliſt, 

“ The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, which is adhered to ſo 
& {trictly, that no other religion is allowed of except in the chapels of 
the reſidents. The Lutheran churches are adorned much after the 
© ſame manner as the Roman catholic churches, that is, with crucifix= 

ions of Jeſus Chriſt, images of the virgin holding the Infant in her 
„arms, images of ſaints, &c. and paintings. So true is it, that the 
„ multitude, eſpecially in religious changes, can (almoit) only be led to 
a change of opinion, by retaining to them their old torms, fights, and 
© manners.” | 2 

When Clement IX was advanced to the papal chair, in the year 
1667, Chriſtina, the abdicated queen of Sweden, who was then at 
Hamburgh, would needs exhibit a firework in honour of his holineis's 
exaltation, on account of his perſonal merit, and his friendly attach- 
ment to her majeſty in former times. The facade of her palace was il- 
luminated, and decorated with a painting exhibiting the arms of the 
pope, and divers perſonages repreſenting his virtues. This might pro- 
bably have paſſed with the ſpectators, as an inoffenſive compliment to 
Chriſtina's patron. But indiſcretely ſhe had cauſed to be drawn above 
it the figure of the Euchariit in a cloud, with angels adoring it; and 
a little lower, the church in a pontifical habit, treading herety under 
her feet, TR | 

One might eaſily imagine,” ſays the hiſtorian, © what effect ſuch a 
* repreientation mult have in a proteſtant city, where the catholic re- 
* igion is not publickly permitted.” 
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The conſequence was a formidable tumult of the populace, which 


obliged this imprudent princeſs to provide for her ſafety by leaving her 


palace, under the conduct of the prince of Heſſe Hambourg, and field- 
marſhal Wurtzen, diſguiſed in the dreſs of an ordinary Hamburgh 
woman, aud to take refuge in the houſe of Moller the Swediſh reſident x. 

Perhaps a little more toleration with reſpect to religious worſhip, might 
in time have led the proteſtant people at Hamburgh, and other places, 
to ſee the impropriety of retaining images in their churches ; to which 
their attachment undoubtedly aroſe from their being ſo ſtrictly confined 
to the eſtabliſhed uniformity of Lutheraniſm. Have we no reaſon to 
believe their ſuperiors, civil and eccleſiaſtical, might be convinced of 
this impropriety in proteſtant churches? But a dirty policy probably 
prevailed here, as in other places. It was ſufficient that the idea they 
entertained of popery would keep them out of that profeſſion ; and 
being inſtructed by their clergy, that images in their churches were not 
inconſiſtent with the purity of proteſtant worſhip, the very enmity ſub- 
ting between the Lutherans and Calviniſts (who abhorred the prac- 
tice) would make the former the more zealous to retain their old ac- 
quaintance, as a mark of diſtinction from a people whom they mortally 
hated The oppoſition of the puritans-in our own country in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, was doubtleſs one reaſon why the eſtabliſhed religion 
deviated, and ſtill deviates ſo far from the ſimplicity of Chriſtian wor- 


ſhip; a deviation much. to be lamented by all good proteſtants, even at 


this hour. 


„There are many hoſpitals in this city,“ ſays our traveller, “ for: 


the relief of the poor, which are extremely well provided for and 


© looked after. And here ] cannot help remarking that the-nobieſt and 


* be{t(L mean the righteſt kind of) proviſions for the indigent are in 


© the republican ſtates. Perhaps the chief reaſons may be, that the 


© magiſtrates of ſmaller ſtates are more orderly than thoſe of the great- 
Ker; and the bulk of the public there being traders, they are more 


« {cnſible to the wants of the poor, having actually or nearly been ſo: 


« themſelves (many of them) in the beginning of life. In moſt other 
countries the poor owe. their toundations chiefly to the weakneſſes and 
% wickednciics” (he might have added the vanity) “ of mankind, eſpe- 
| * Arckenholtz Memoirs; vol. II. p. 127, 128. 
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&« cially the great. In theſe ſtates it is the effect of a well-regulated 
© humanity, | 

“ Within half an Engliſh mile of Hamburgh, ſtands the city of Al- 
« tena, It is as well ſituated for trade as Hamburgh, lying alſo on the 
% Elbe; beſides it is declared a tree port, and all religions are permitted 
their public worſhip. The Hamburghers affect to deſpiſe it. Indeed 
© the inhabitants of Altena are a ſhabby poor folk; but that notwith- 
„ ſtanding there is a great deal of buſineſs done there, which is encreat- 
© ing, and it is eaſy to ſee that in time it may be a very inconvenient 
« neighbour to Hamburgh in many reſpects.” | 

Mr. Hollis's remarks on the proteſtant nunnery at Luncberg, his con- 
verſation on the ſubject with ſome French Gentlemen, his accourt of 
Gohrde, Hanover, Zell, Brunſwick, and of the ſilver and lead mines at 
Clauſthal, make a curious and entertaining part of his journal; but could 
not be given here in detail, without taking up too much room, and fore- 
ſtalling the entertainment of the readers of his journals, ſhould they ever: 
be publiſhed. | 

He cloſes the account of this part of Germany, with remarking, that: 
though the country, with ſome few exceptions, 1s generally very indif- 
ferent in its aſpect, ſoil, and produce, “„the peatants who inhabited it 
% were. well cloathed, and looked as if at their eaſe; and their houſes 
&« were tight and comfortable, and the whole ſcemed as if they were: 
„ lightly taxed and gently governed.“ 

„ Berlin,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “ is undoubtedly a fine city; but one may 
« perceive, amidſt all the ſpacioutneſs of the ſtrects, the regular archi- 
t tecture of the houles, and the many outſide ornaments that it has, that 
« the place is ſtill generally poor; and, upon that footing, not reall y 
« equal to the parade of its appearance, and that it is much over-built. 
& However time, and moſt eſpecially the wiſdom of its pretent prince, 
„may remedy this, and make the people, and the wealth of it, more 
„ anſwerable to the ſize and look of it.” But theſe improvements are 
perhaps in expectation only, even to this day, The. following anecdote 
muſt not be omitted. 

In the palace [of Berlin] is a curioſity chamber and a library, both: 
e which I deſired to ſec. But the perſon who ſhewed them ſent me 
* word, unleſs 1 choſe to give a ducat he ſhould not chuſe to ſhew them.. 
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« As I thought this an impertinent anſwer, and certainly the moſt un- 
« polite that I ever received abroad, I determined not to go, but to give 
« ap my curioſity, rather than gratify his avarice.” 

Mr. Hollis's deſcription of Dreſden, and its environs, is very circum- 
ſtantial, and given at ſome length. The ſingularity of an article of traf- 
tic, between the kings of Poland and Pruſſia, is worth mentioning here. 
« The perſon who went over the palace [at Dreſden] with me, ſhnewed 
« me ſome very large blue and white oriental jars, for fortv of which, 
© he ſaid, the late king gave a regiment of dragoons to the king of 
« Pruſflia; but I can ſcarce believe the fact.” | 

Aſter a pretty long account of Prague, we are told, that“ at Weiſſen- 
« berg, or the White Mountain near this city, on the 8th of November, 
« 1620, was fought the famous battle betwixt Maximilian duke of Ba- 
&« varia, and Frederic the Vth Elector Palatine, who married the daugh- 
ce ter of that compoſition of all meanneſſes our king James I. by which 
« the latter loſt both the kingdom of Bohemia, and his Palatinate, after 
* having been crowned in Prague. As this untortunate prince was only 
© one winter in Prague, when he is ſpoken of, he is not unfrequently 
called, The King of Winter, or rather The Winter King. 

„The common people of Bohemia are ill-looking and malicious. 
&« Some of them daran'd me for a Frenchman as I walked along in this 
«city. | 

Of the Germans in general Mr. Hollis's judgement is, © that they are 
“ honeſt, ingemous, conſtant, manly ; and the men of letters, many of 
„ them, very deeply learned. The richeſt, happieſt, of the people, are 
„ thoſe who inhabit the free towns. The next to theſe, under the deſ- 
pot governments, appeared to be the Hanovcrians, though living cer- 
ce tainly in one of the pooreſt countries in the whole empire.“ 

From Prague, Mr. Hollis procecded to Vienna, and is, as uſual, very 
particular in his account of what he obſerved in that city, for which we 
mult reter to his journal, | 

From hence he took Trieſte in his way to Venice, a ſeaport where a 
new trade was opening, and improving, the foundation of which was 
laid by the emperor Charles VI. At this place Mr. Hollis ran the riſque 
of his life, by the avarice and villany of the maſter of a veſſel, with 
whom he had contracted for his paſſage by ſea to Venice, The ſtory is 

told 


1 


told at length in the Journal, and exhibits a remarkable proof of his 
ſagacity and preſence of mind. The following account does honour as 
well as juſtice to the Empreſs Queen. 

© cannot but take notice of two circumſtances, that I think are 
ce greatly to the honour of the Empreſs. The one is the good regula. 
tion that the poſt is under; and the other, the excellency of the roads 
* through her dominions. I never was detained a moment for want cf 
«© horſes, though I often came at a time when there were divers other 
% equipages to be ſupplied beſides my own; and the poſt money to be 
ce paid is fo well regulated that there is not the leaſt room for chicane. 
& As to the roads, perhaps the fineſt road in the world, is from Vienna 
& to Goritzia, conſidering its length (62 miles), and the nature of the 
„country. All this way, except the firſt ten German miles, is very 
* mountainous, and to ſuch a degree, as to make it appear utterly im- 
% practicable ever to make a way over them, did not one ſee that it is 
“done. But the ſides of the mountains have been fo beat down, and 
« certain hollows filled up to bring the deſcents to a tolerable ealy hang, 
© and the ſurface made hard and fmooth, that they are paſſed not only 
« without difficulty, but even expeditiouſly ; and, as a proof of this lat- 
« ter circumſtance, the Germans themſelves go this route in three days. 
« It is a great piece of wiſdom in a prince to make good roads through: 
« his dominions, principally, &c. 

% Another circumſtance in honour of the Empreſs 1s, that a per ſor 
* may travel through her dominions with the utmoſt ſafety from rob- 
bers, and almoſt carry his money in his hat; a robbery or murder: 
e {carce ever being heard of. Indeed it is pretty much the ſame in re- 
66 ſpect to ſecurity in travelling all through Germany.” 

As to roads and poſts we are not perhaps much behind-hand with the 
ſubjects of her Imperial Majeſty. But the German ſecret of being ſe- 
cured againſt robberies would be worth purchaſing at a very high Pre-: 
mium. In this reſpect our police wants a little improvement. 

Venice,“ ſays Mr. Hollis, “ is a city ſo well deſcribed in books of 
travels, particularly by Burnet, Addiſon, Miſſon, and Nugent, that it is, 
« needlets to attempt a farther account of it.“ 

What he ſays of it is accordingly ſhort; but among a few other 
things he ſays, it is ſingularly remarkable for its amours.. © The Vene 
”y wit 
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« tians boaſting ſo much of its being, # n paeſe di molta liberta, being 
« really relative to little elſe than thoſe amours ; and means no more in 
plain Engliſh, than that it is a place where a perſon's private charac- 
ter and morals are little regarded, provided they do not affect the 
8 

Mr. Hollis ſtayed at Venice from the 8th of December 1750, to the 
28th of February 1751, and had conſequently ſufficient opportunity 
of aſcertaining the value of Venetian morality, which he could hardly 
have characteriſed in ſeverer terms; the language however is their own. 
If the morals in Naples, and other cities of Italy, are of a purer ſtream, 
it is well. But this very fentence of Mr. Hollis gives Mr. Sharpe full 
credit with me for what he hath ſaid of this licentious people. Barettr's 
chicf argument in anſwer to Mr. Sharpe, amidit a variety ot contemp- 
tible fooling, ſtands thus, “The Italians have great numbers of monks, 
„ nuns, and prieſts, among them, a multitude of males, altars, and de- 
&« yotions without end. Therefore they are a chaſte people, and have 
* no cicisbeios.“ This man, after eating ſo much Engliſh bread among 
his Engliſh friends, ſhould have learned a better way of reaſoning. 

Mr. Hollis, when he was in Hanover, where the king and the duke 
of Newcaſtle then were, thought it incumbent.upon him, as an Eng- 
liſhman of ſome faſhion, to pay his reſpects to the ſaid duke; but being 
informed by a petty officer, that it was not neceflary, and that he had 
better not attempt it, he ſeems to have been diſguſted, though his reflec- 
tions upon it at the time were confined to the ſtrangeneſs of the treat- 
ment. Accordingly when at Venice, he ſays, | 

„After what had happened at the Gohrde, [in Hanover}, I had de- 
„ ternuned within myſelf never more to wait upon any Engliſh miniſ— 
ter that might be in any of the places I ſhould pats through whilit 
© abroad, and accordingly had not waited either upon Sir Charles Han- 
* bury Williams at Berlin, or Mr. Keith at Vienna. But upon coming 
6 to Venice, I was told, that it was cuſtomary to viſit the Reſident and 
& Conſul ; and ſo wherever there was a perſon veſted with a public cha- 
„ racter throughout Italy; and that if I did not, it would appear par- 
ticular. To avoid this latter circumſtance, I was reſolved to wait upon 
them, and was very civilly received by both of them, and dined di- 
vers times with the reſident Sir James Gray.“ 
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The Conſul was Mr. Smith, with whom Mr. Hollis, after his return, 
kept a correſpondence relative to the preſents he ſent abroad, &c. 
Mr. Hollis being at Rome for the firſt time, and meeting there with 


His old friend and fellow-traveller Mr. Brand, they agreed to go to Na- 


ples together, where they continued ſeven weeks; but as they had 
each of them entered Italy by a different route, they could not make 
their ſchemes for ſeeing that country agree, and were therefore obliged 
to part, to Mr. Hollis's great regret. Mr. Brand returned to Rome, and 
Mr. Hollis remained at Naples the whole Summer, that is, from May 2 2, 
when his friend left him, to September 8th, 1752 
In this journey to Naples, ſays Mr. Hollis, we were ſurprized at 
« the depopulation of the country in the Campagnia di Roma, although 
« informed of it before by biſhop Burnet. There is this difference, 
„ however, ſince his time, that whereas there were fome few inhabitants 
in it, there are now none at all; which is all imputable to the far- 
e ther conſequences of a ſevere and bad government, continually ope- 
t rating to worſe and worſe. Some houſes indeed we ſaw in the Cam- 
& pagnia, but theſe were only intended for the country folk to lie in, 
jn the winter time, whilſt cultivating the ground, and to depoſite 
« their huſbandry tools in, in the ſummer. And we could. not but ob- 
„ ſerve, that of the vaſt tract of fertile ground which the Campagnia 
e“ contains, ſcarce any of the interior parts were cultivated ; only ſo 
« much of it as the people could go to do ſome work at, and be able 
&« to get back to their habitations on the hills in the evening. Contrary 
t“ to the Campagnia, the kingdom of Naples is extremely populous, 
e though not altogether ſo much ſo on the ſide towards Rome as in other 
« parts.” | | 
In this journey Mr. Hollis took occafion to examine the conſtruction 

of the Roman roads, „which he obſerves were principally intended for 
„ the convenient marching of the Roman army, and were made with a 
« ſaitable grandeur and ſtrength to the Roman people.” 

He then procedes to deſcribe the manner in which they were made; 
which, as it may be met with in other writers, we omit : that our tra- 
veller however might obviate a common obſervation, that deſcriptions 
in writing of ſuch kinds of works are often obſcure, and inſufficient to 
give the reader a competent idea of the ſubject, he procured and brought 
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to England three large ſtones of the Via Appia, as ſpecimens of the con- 
ſtruction, and to ſhew the form and application of them, which he depo- 
ſite in the Britiſh Mufeum. 

During the laſt month of Mr. Hollis's ftay at Naples he was greatly 
afftitted with the jaundice, occaſtoned by the exceſfive heat of the cli- 
mate, and was brought extremely low and weak. He determined 
therefore to try a change af air, and particularly ſea air; and for that 
purpoſe embarked himſelf on board © a fineEnglſh veſſel called Ruby, 
« captain Peter Mauger commander, bound for Meſſina; intending, in 
„ caſe he grew better at Meffina, te make the tour of Malta and 


« Sicily.“ 3 


It pleaſed Gop ALMIGHTY,” ſays he, “that from the moment 1 


% was aboard the ſhip I mended of my diſorder, ſo that when I came 
* to Meſſina I had almoſt loſt it. This, it is probable, was occaſioned 
by a long paſſage of thirteen days, which gave me time to receive 
the benefit of the ſea air, and, by the extraordinary humanity of 
< the captain (an excelent man), and the wholeſome: proviſions, and 
<< convenience of the ſhip.” 

Mr. Hollis's recovery determined him. to. purſue his plan of making 
the tour of Sicily and Malta, in which his obſervations are curious and 
intereſting to the lovers of antiquity; the neceſſity we are under of 
ſhortening this part of our work makes it difficult to ſelect ſuch paſ- 
ſages as may anſwer the expectation of one part of our readers, without 
3 the curioſity of others. 


At Meſſina our traveller met with four Engliſh gentlemen, Mr. Tatem 


the Conſul, Meſſieurs Porten, Murryhay, and Capithorne ; and was in- 
troduced by Mr. Tatem to the duke of Vieufville the vice-king of 
Sicily. 

« The reaſon,” ſays Mr. Hollis, of the vice-king's * at Meflina 
(for he uſually reſides at Palermo), is to try, by his preſence, to reſtore 
« the decayed commerce of the place, which has been greatly hurt by 
the late plague. But it is probable this will be very difficult for him 
< to effect, as this city loſt no leſs than 70, ooo of its inhabitants in 
that dreadful time; and has not at preſent more than 25,000 re- 
„ maining.“ = 
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At Taormina Mr. Hollis met with many remains of its antient mag- 


nificence; viz. the ruins of a theatre, the Naumachia, divers aqua- 


ducts, &c. | 
. © In Taormina refides commonly il duco Santo Stephano, a man of 


&« great quality, and a very great virtuoſo. To this gentleman I had a 


6 letter from Padre Pancrazi of Naples, that I might more eaſily ſee his 
% muſeum, which is eſteemed among the firſt in Sicily. The muſeum 
“ conſiſts of an exceeding large and well-choſen cabinet of medals, 
«Greek and Roman, and very many Sicilian, eſpecially of the city of 
4 Taormina, 8c. &c.“ 

Mr. Hollis mentions, that among the inſcriptions there are two in 
Greek found not long ago, one of which was about two years before 
tranſlated into Latin by a Dutch gentleman, by which it appears, that 
there was at Taormina a gymnaſium, or place of exerciſe (of which 
however no veſtiges remain); the names of the judges are likewiſe re- 
corded in this inſcription, and an account of the expences they were at. 

It is well known, that in the diſpute between Dr. Bentley, and the 
honourable Mr. Boyle and his friends, concerning the epiſtles of Phala- 
ris, the ra of the antient cit; Taurominium was brought by the great 
critic as a fatal proof of the forgery of thoſe epiſtles. Mr. Hollis, 
(ſpeaking as I ſuppoſe from the information he had from ſome of the more 
learned inhabitants) ſays, the city Taormina is very n, having 
« been firſt a colony of the Greeks.” 

But this is a miſtake, Dr. Bentley's account of it, from antient, 
and, in our opinion, indiſputable authorities, is, that the city was 
firſt called Naxos, and was deſtroyed by Dionyſus of Syracuſe, 
Olymp. xciv, 2; and ſeven years after Taurominium was founded; viz. 
Olymp. xcv1, 1, by ſome Sicilians who planted themſelves upon a hill 
called Taurus, near the ruins of Naxos, which they called, Taurome- 
nion, from their ſettlement upon Taurus. About forty years after this, 
one Andromachus, a Tauromenite, gathered all the remnant of the old 
Naxians that were diſperſed throngh Sicily, and perſuaded them to fix 
there *. 

Naxos indeed' was originally, according to Thucydides, a colony of 
the Chalcidians of Eubcea, who were undoubtedly Greeks. 


* Diſſertation upon the Epiſtles of Phalaris, &c. by Richard , D. D. 1699. p. 179. 186. 
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| The medals of Tauromenites,” ſays Dr. Bentley, © are an infallible 
| * proof that they came from the Naxians ; there are five ſeveral pieces 
| | *in Paruta, that have on one ſide, TAYPOMENITAN; on the reverſe, 
| <« Apollo's head, with an inſeription, APXAT'ETA. Now Apollo agyayelas 
| vas the tutelar god of the Naxians . 

It can hardly be doubted, but that among the very many Sicilian 
medals, eſpecially of the city of Taormina, there were ſome that would 
have given light to the matter in diſpute between thoſe who repro- 
bated, and thoſe who defended, the Epiſtles of Phalaris, had Mr. Hollis 
had time and opportunity to have examined them. But it is time to 
aſk the reader's pardon for this digreſſion; which may ſerve however 
as a hint to learned travellers how much -antient hiſtory. may be illuf- 
trated by a critical examination of ſuch medals as may be buried in pri- 
vate cabinets, even to this day. Mr. Hollis ſeems to have been particu- 
larly ſtruck with the objects he met with at Taormina; a circumſtanee 
the more remarkable, as few travellers into thoſe parts, as far as I know, 
have taken any notice of it. In Mr. Dryden's Voyage to Sicily and Mal- 

ta, lately publiſhed, the place is not ſo much as named. Had ſuch even 
general account of the duke de Santo: Stephano's medals as Mr. Hollis 
has dropped, as it were, in paſſing, been publiſhed at the time when 
the controverſy concerning the Epiſtles - of Phalaris was on foot; it 
may, we ſhould think, be depended upon, that ſome of the learned 
men, engaged in the defence of Mr. Boyle, would have procured the 
medals to be examined, and, if favourable to their cauſe, would have 
found their account better in applying them to the ſupport. of it, than 
in ridiculing Dr. Bentley in ſuch idle things as Switt's Battle of the 
Books, which, however it might get the laugh on the fide of their 
hero, betrayed a great Jealouſy that he was no otherwiſe defenſible. 
The theatre at Taormina is reckoned, according to our traveller, the 
moſt perfect now exiſting; and is ſuppoſed to have been originally 

Greek. . | 
Mr. Hollis's account of Catania, or Catanea, the earthquake there, 
the eruptions of Mount Etna, and the havock they make in the coun- 
try, is large and full, but, upon the whole, not greatly different from 
that given by Mr. Dryden. Mr. Hollis's obſervations, however, turn 

*- Bentley, ubi ſupra. | 
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upon other matters, ſuch as antiquities, virtu, particularly the collection 


in the Muſeum of the Benedictines' convent, which was then forming. 


We ſhall have occaſion to mention this convent hereafter on account of 


the friendſhip Mr. Hollis contracted with the Prior, with whom he cor- 
reſponded after his return home ; and ſent ſome valuable preſents to his 
convent and to himſelf. 
Syracuſe afforded our traveller rich materials for his obſervations, 
which are accordingly deſcribed and commented on at ſome length in 
his journal. His account of la carcexa di Dioniſio, or Porecchio di Dioniſo, 
is perhaps the moſt exact and circumſtantial of any other that has been 
communicated to this country. The reader wall not be diſpleaſed with 
a tranſcript of-it. 


« LOrecchio di Dionifio, 10 called becauſe it is imagined, that here the 


* tyrant impriſoned the ſtate criminals, and by means of certain con- 
„ trivances cut in the rock, ſomewhat in ſhape like to the human car 
«© inverted, ſo modulated and conveyed the ſound, as to enable him to 
* hear even the leaſt whiſper of the unfortunate priſoners when talking 
among themſelves, not ſuſpecting any guile, from a little unknown 
'« ſecret. apartment above it. The learned are much divided with reſpect 


«© to this ear of Dionyſius. Many think that it really ſerved for the pur- 
<« poſe above related, being manifeſtly a work of art capable of anſwer. 


ing that purpoſe, as even the ſmalleſt whiſper may be heard in it diſ- 


6 tinctly, and as it iss certain that at the top there is a ſmall channel 


'< that conveys the ſound directly to a ſmall room or place to which it ts 
«© ſuppoſed Dionyſius reſorted, to overhear the converſation of the pri- 


* ſoners. There is no entering this room but by. being let down from 
e the top of the mountain by cords. This, though a dangerous expe- 


„ riment, was performed about a year ago, by one Mr. Henry, a young 
„ Iriſh gentleman on his travels, to the no {ſmall ſurprize of the Syracu- 


* fians who beheld him. According to his account, it is a little ſquare 
* room, that has no communication with any other part, nor has now 
any traces how it was reached or come at formerly. However, there 
might, notwithſtanding, be ways. of coming at-it then, which we can- 
not gueſs at, or with great uncertainty, the place all around having 
been antiently a ſtone quarry, and continuing to be ſo ſtill ; and it is 


cc 
cc 


cc 


* Probable, that the firſt idea of 10 kind of priſon (if ſuch it has 


« Deen, 


1 g 


© been, as I rather incline to think) was ſuggeſted to the tyrant upon 
4 ſeeing a great hollow cut out in the rock by the workmen, as they 
&« purſued the veins of the ſtones moſt proper for their uſe. It is moſt 
« likely, that both the theatre and 'amphitheatre were built from this 
&« quarry, it being the neareſt to them of the many that are about Sy- 
c racuſe. The little room mentioned is on the right ſide of the en- 
ce trance, at about two thirds of the height of the ear. On the ſame 
« fide, and on the ſame line, at the farther end within, there appears 
4 a longiſh cut or opening in the rock, which it is not improbable may 
© he a chamber, or at leaſt lead to one. I do not find that Mr. Henry 
« examined this part, which is ſomewhat ſtrange in a man of his ex- 
cc actneſs; nor that any of the Italian virtuoſi of the place have; which 
« is not ſtrange, as very few of them care to expend two or three zec- 
&« chins barely to ſatisfy their curioſity. 

« It is poſſible this might be the place in which Dionyſius liſtened; - 
de or it may be there were different places to which he reſorted at dif- 
„ ferent times, according as the priſoners below might chance to be in 
« one part or other of the priſon. _ 

% Divers other perſons believe that this place was never a priſon, in 

te the ſenſe commonly adopted, though it is exactly capable of anſwer- 
„ing that intention; nor is it eaſy to account why elſe, or for what 
ce other deſign, the rock ſhould be cut in ſuch a ſhape, and with ſo great 
ee truth and ſmoothneſs as it certainly is. Theſe think it ſerved only 
« as a place to keep the wild beaſts in, for the uſe of the theatre and 
* amphitheatre, to which it was ſo near; and in ſupport of this opi- 
nion ſay, that even now may be ſeen all round the place within fide, 
© at proper diſtances and heights, a kind of eyelet-holes, through 
« which the cords or chains were paſſed to ſecure and faſten the beaſts. 
That there are ſuch eyelet- holes is certain, and they appear to be 
e ſtrong enough to anſwer ſuch a purpoſe ; but to this ſome reply, that 
ce theſe holes have been made long after by the country people, for 
<« the purpoſe of tying up their cattle. One ingenious Engliſh gentle. 
< man named Wright, believes the Ear may have ſerved as a muſic 
« room. That this may have been the caſe is poſſible; but there are 
© many reaſons to believe it never was made * with that in- 
“ tention.” 


* 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hollis's account of the Catacombs about Syracuſe is curious. 
Among theſe he found ſome valuable articles of virtu; viz. an antique 


earthen lamp, uſually buried with the dead, two Greek inſcriptions upon 


marble, the more extraordinary, as no inſcriptiens on marble were re- 
membered ever to have been found about Syracuſe before; he likewiſe 
purchaſed here an intaglia with Greek letters, and a ſmall but very beau- 
tiful antique ſtatue of the goddeſs Flora quite perfect. | 
From hence he proceded to Malta, of which his deſcription is, as uſual, 

particular and circumſtantial. © Dr. Aſkew,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “ I am in- 
“ formed, called Malta the place of ignorance, and it is really pretty ex- 
« traordinary, that in ſuch a place” (being 30 miles in circumference, 
and containing go, ooo inhabitants) * there is not a public library nor a 
& ſingle bookſeller. “ The order of Malta,“ it is obſerved, “ conſiſts 
e of the greateſt body of illuſtrious nobility in Europe, perhaps in the 
« world; and at its inſtitution, and long after, was remarkable for its 
« morals, devotion, and valour. Of theſe three, they ſay. only the laſt 
ec remains, the other two being found troubleſome ; ſo that at preſent 
« the bulk of them are free-thinkers, and free- actors alſo, the latter to 


© ſuch a degree, that they pretend there is no place where more vices 


Care practiſed of all kinds than here, eſpecially as they have made their 
“ ſubjects like themſelves. However it muſt be underſtood that ſome of 
e theſe live with a beeoming decency and regard to their vows.” 

A certain traveller hath called the Malteſe © eternal lowngers,” which 
ſhould be underſtood with great allowance, if, as Mr. Hollis obſerves, 
Malta, though all a rock, is rendered wn fertile, by the induſtry 
« of the inhabitants.” | 

At Girgente, the ancient Agrigentum, Mr. Hollis found, 1 in the houſe 
of one Signor Games, a fine Etruſcan Vaſe, very large, the ſame that 
Padre Pancrazi has cauſed to be deſigned, the plate of which Mr. Hollis 
preſented to the ſaid Padre. This place abounds with valuable antiqui- 
ties, moſt of which are noticed by our traveller. 

_ * I never yet ſaw upon the whole,” ſays Mr. Hollis, & x finer ſituation 
« for a great city than that of Agrigentum,. and when in its glory it 
« muſt have afforded a noble proſpect, eſpecially from the ſea. Here I 
had the good fortune to be ſerved with an excellent antiquarian, Don 
„Salvatore Ettore, Barone di S. Maria, a very learned ingenious perſon, 


„ who 
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& who has ſtudied the antiquities of this place particularly; without 
© whoſe aſſiſtance moſt of theſe antiquities would have appeared a maſs 


ce of confuſion. This gentleman alfo explained to me the ſituation of - 


ce the Carthaginian and Roman camps, when they beſieged Girgente; 
& {© that I had a clear idea of them. And it will be greatly owing to 
cc his remarks that P. P. Pancrazi will be able to give ſo juſt an account 
« of the antiquities here.?“ 
In Mr. Dryden's voyage to Sicily and Malta, lately publiſhed, is an 
account of the manner in which certain dead bodies are diſpoſed of in 
the convent of the Capuchins at Palermo, which may be compared with 
the following one given by Mr. Hollis : 
«© When a dead body is carried thither, unleſs directed to the con- 


c trary, they diveſt it of all its cloaths, and lay it naked upon a bench 


« perforated with holes (under which is laid a quantity of lime), in a 


cc little chamber that will contain three or four bodies. When the place 


« js full, they carefully ſhut the doors and windows, and plaiſter the 
cc crevices, that no air or vermin may get in. There the body reſts for 
<« eight or nine months, in which time the ſkin and fleſh are waſted 
& away. After this they open the chamber, clean it out for other bo- 


cc dies, and take the ſkeletons, and put them into another room, for 


ce five or ſix days, where there is a thorough air, till ſuch time as any 
remaining ſmell is gone. Laſtly the ſkeletons, thus prepared, they 
« carry into a very large place under ground, which however is light 
& and airy, and place them ſtanding fide by ſide; and one row over 


«© another, againſt the walls, with a label affixed to each, containing 
« their names, quality, and time of their death, and generally in the 
“ habit of the Capuchins. In this manner are interred many people of 


& the firſt faſhion at Palermo. There are divers convents that bury in 
this manner, and alſo in ſeveral other parts of Sicily, though I was 
not informed of it before I came to this city. I ſuppoſe this cuſtom 
« may have ariſen from the deſire that people commonly have to ſee any 
% remains of their deceaſed friends. But in none of theſe andes any of 
« the female ſex are ſhewn.” | 
Mr. Dryden ſays, “that the dead body vents all its corruption, and 
& in a year's time the ſkin and fleſh remain dry on the bones;” and he 
adds, that «the faces retained ſome reſemblance of the perſons to 
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« whom they did belong.” Mr. Hollis however ſays that both the fleſh 
& and ſkin are waſted in the ſpace of eight or nine months ;” which is 
the more likely, as lime was uſed in the operation : of which Mr. Dry- 
den ſays nothing; and perhaps the practice might be different at theſe 
two different periods. 

&« From Caſtel a Mare,” ſays Mr. Hollis, © I went to ſee the ſnow 
© magazines that ſupply the city of Naples. Theſe are made up in the 
© mountains in the winter time, and are made uſe of only in the ſum- 
© mer. In form they are a circle of about 20 feet diameter, and from 
« Io to 12 feet in height. This heap is made upon the level ground, 
% and covered with earth about a foot in thickneſs, that the fun and 
rain may not injure it. Notwithſtanding that, there is a land carriage 
* of eight miles to the ſea- ſide, and a water carriage from thence to 
Naples, and very great duties upon it; yet the public purchaſes it at 
% D ˙ A fe Pp 

Mr. Hollis's account of the palaces, churches, antiques, 8c. in and 
about Naples, 1s long; and will not admit of {electing any particulars, 
in preference to others. What follows is remarkable enough. 

Speaking of the Catacombs about Naples, he ſays, * I ſhall only ob- 
« ſerve of theſe Catacombs, by way of clearing up the wonder which 
* biſhop Burnet makes, how a place ſhould retain, for ſo many ages, 


the ſtench of dead bodies depoſited there, and that ſo much as to diſ- 


order him when he went into them; that the biſhop was ignorant of 
“one circumitance, which is, that at the laſt plague at Naples, about 
« 105 or 110 years ſince, they threw forty or fifty thouſand impeſted 
bodies into theſe Catacombs, from the air holes above them; and it 


eis probable that it was the ſtench of theſe bodies that ſo much diſor- 


% dered the biſhop, who was there not above 30 or 40 years after the 
doing of it. ” i, e. after the plague. 
Mr. Hollis probably quoted the biſhop by memory. What the biſhop 


ſays is this: © I ſaw no more painting, and began to grow weary of the 


6 darkneſs and thick air of the place; ſo I ſtaid not above an hour in the 
Catacombs *.“ And again, „It is abſurd to think, that they [the 
Chriſtians | could hold their aſſemblies amidſt the annoyance of ſo 


* Burnet's Travels, $y0, 1724. p. 216. 
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much corruption. found the ſteams ſo ſtrong, that though I am as 
“little ſubject to vapours as moſt men, yet I had all the day long after 
« ] was in them, which was not near an hour, a confuſion, and as it 
« were a boiling in my head, that diſordered me extremely; and if 
e there is now ſo much ſtagnating air there, this muſt have been ſen- 
e fjble in a more eminent and inſufferable manner, white there were vaſt 
« numbers of bodies rotting in thofe niches *.“ 

The biſhop does not make uſe of the word /ench, but aſcrihes his diſ- 
order, as it ſhould ſeem, to the eams of thick flagnating air, which 
might be ſufficiently offenſive by being pent up in thoſe caverns, even 
without ſuppoſing ſuch ſteams to procede from putrefying or putrefied 
carcaſes. | 

The nuifance however might be confiderably aggravated by the cir- 
cumſtance mentioned by Mr. Hollis, the like effects having been obſerved 
in old charnel-houſes, &c. 

« Mont” Olivetto. In a chapel out of the body of the church is the 
c repreſentation in wood coloured to the life, and as large as the life, of 
« a dead Chriſt, with many perſons lamenting and weeping over it, not 
« jll done fo far as it is a kind of nature; but it is what Provan, a young 
« man of moſt promiſing parts ſent by lord Selkirk to ſtudy painting 
© at Rome, and whoſe premature death prevented the public reaping 
ce thoſe fruits of his noble genius which might juſtly have been expect- 
ed, uſed to ſay of the generality of the Italian painters manner of re- 
„ preſenting nature, it i d—d ugly nature.” 

«© The convent is very large and noble,” ſays Mr. Hollis: “ ſome of 
© the monks here are famous for making the beſt Naples ſoap, and they 
«ſell it for 12 carlins the pound of 12 ounces, which makes 4. 6 dl. 
« ſterling. It is made with the gall of black cattle, and the fat of young 
© calvcs or cattle well mixed together, and expoſed to the ſun at times 
& for fix or ſeven years. The longer it is kept, and the oftener it is 
« kneaded, the better it proves. This, with ſome ſcented water among 
«it, to give it an agreeable flavour, is the whole of the method of mak- 
„ ing it 

At the city of Pozzolo, the antient Puteoli, among other remains of 
antiquity, Mr. Hollis takes notice of the Ruins of Cicero's Academy, 


* Burnet's Travels, Svo. 1724. p. 217. 
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« now,” ſays he, © poſſefled by a convent of Franciſcan Friars ; upon 
„ which circumſtance there is a moſt charming remark in Dr, Middle- 
“ ton's life of Cicero.“ Meaning, not upon the circumſtance of this 
Villa's being poſſeſſed by the Franciſcan Friars, for of that Middleton 
ſays nothing, but another circumſtance, which, to explain Mr. Hollis's 
panegyric, we ſhall put down in Dr. Middleton's words : \ 

„This villa was afterwaxds an imperial palace, poſſeſſed by the em- 1 
% peror Hadrian, who died and was buried in it; where he is ſuppoſed | 
* to have breathed out that laſt and celebrated adieu to his /77/e, pallid, 1 
« frightened, fluttering ſoul: | j 


* Aninaula vagula, blandula, “ Palhdula, rigida, nudula, 
„ Hotpes, comeſque corporis, Nec, ut ſoles, dabis jocos. | 
« Quz nunc abibis in loca? | 


„ which would have left him with leſs regret, if from Ciceros habita- 
tion on earth it had known the way to thoſe regions above, where 
* Cicero probably ſtill lives, in the fruition of endleſs happineſs *.“ 

Dr. Middleton was obnoxious to many orthodox divincs of his day, | 
and there may be ſtill ſome ſurvivors who may be perſuaded that there 4 
is more of charity in this probable opinion, than of ſound Chriſtian di- 1 
vinity. The Doctor therefore was neither unwiſe nor unwary in calling 
in Eraſmus to his aid, who thus delivers himſelf on the ſubject. 
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3 Ubi nunc agit anima Ciceronis, fortaſſe non eſt humani judicii pro- 5 

1 2 *© nunciare: me certe non admodum adverſum habituri fint in ferendis ( 
; * calculis, qui ſperant illum apud ſuperos quietam vitam agere +.” | 
: We muſt confeſs we little expected to find that Luther had added his N 


mite of hope that Cicero might be ſaved, till Dr. Jortin pointed out the 0 
Paſſage in his Life of Eraſmus. We aik no pardon for our inſerting it. 
Cicero, a wiſe and diligent man, ſuffered and performed much. I 

+ hope Go will be merciful to him, and to ſuch as he was; howſoever 
it is not our duty to ſpeak certainly. touching that point, but to re- 
„ main by the word revealed unto us, namely, vho/o beliceveth, and is 
«© baptized, the ſame bell be ſaved. Yet nevertheleſs Gop is able to diſ- 
** pcnle and to hold a difference among the nations and heathen, but 


* Life of Cicero, 8yo, vol. III. p. 297. + Eraſinus, Epiſt, Gold lib. 28. 
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« our duty is not to know nor to ſearch after time and meaſure. For 
« there will be a new heaven and a new earth, much larger and more 
broad than they now be. Gop can give to every one according to his 
« pleaſure *.“ | 

Think not, reader, that Luther qualified his charity with more cau- 
tion than Eraſmus did. Eraſmus's words inamediately preceding the quota- 
tion above, are theſe :« Atque hoc meum judicium mihi magis blanditur 
e quoties animo reputo, quam immenſa fit quamque inæſtimabilis æterni 
© numinis benignitas, quam quidam, ex ingenio, opinor, ſuo, nimis in 
e anguſtum contrahere conantur. Ubi nunc agat, &c.” Luther's new hea- 
ven will be broad enough for the immenſe and ineſtimable benignity of 
the Supreme Being. 

Luther's contemporary, Zuinglius, thus nobly expreſſes the ſame ge- 
nerous and benevolent ſentiment in his letter to Francis I. a little before 
his death : 

«© Credimus-animos fidelium protinus ut ex corporibus evaſerint ſub- 
“ yolare cœlo, numini conjungi æternoque gaudere. Hic tibi ſperan- 
« dum eſt, O piiſſime Rex, ſi modo inſtar Davidis, Ezechiæ, & Joſiæ re- 
« rum ſummam a Deo tibi creditam moderatus fueris, viſurum eſſe pri- 
« mum, numen ipſum in ſua ſubſtantia, in fua ſpecie, cumque univer- 
& ſis dotibus opibuſque illius: fruiturumque his omnibus non parce ſed 
e ad fatictatem, non ad ſatietatem, non ad faſtidium quod ferme comi- 
« tatur ſaturitatem, ſed ad jucundam impletionem que proinde non 
e adficitur tzdio, utque flumina dum perpetuo in mare defluunt & per 
« terre abyſſum refluunt, nullum adferunt rebus humanum tædium, 
« {ed commodum potius ac gaudium ſemper rigando lætificando ac nova 
„ germina fovendo. Bonum quo fruemur infinitum eſt, infinitum 
« hauriri nequit, ergo faſtidium ejus neminem poteſt capere, ſemper e- 
nim & novum et idem eſt. Deinde ſperandum eſt tibi viſurum eſſe 
« ſanctorum, prudentium, fidelium, conſtantium fortium, virtuoſorum 
© omnium, quicunque a condito mondo fuerunt, ſodilitatem, cætum & 
4 contubernium : hic duos Adam, redemptum ac redemptorem, hic Abe- 
“lum, Enochum, Noam, Abrahamum, Iſaacum, Jacobum, Judam, Mo- 
« ſem, Joſuam, Gideonem, Samuelem, Heliam, Heliſeum, Iſaiam, ac 


* Luther's Colloquia Menſalia, p. 509. or Jortin's Life of Luther, vol. I. p. 122. 
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6c Deiparam virginem de qua ille prœcinuit, Davidem, Ezechiam, Joſiam 
© Baptiſtam, Petrum, Paulum; hic Herculem, Theſeum, Socratem, A- 
« riſtidem, Antigonum, Numam, Camillum, Catones, Scipiones, hic 
& anteceſſores tuos & quotquot in fide hinc migrarunt majores tuos 
„ yidebis, et ſummatima, non fuit vir bonus, non erit mens ſancta, non 
«« fidelis anima, ab ipſo mundi exordio uſque ad ejus conſummationem 
C quem non ſis iſthic cum Deo viſurus. Quo ſpectaculo quid lœtius quid 
4 amœnius quid denique honoriſicentius vel cogitari poterit ? aut quo 
&« juſtius omnes animi vires tendimus quam ad hujusmodi vitæ luc- 
< ren 7” 
Chriſtiane fidei a H. Zuinglio predicate Brevis & clara expoſitio 
ab ipſo Zuinglio paulo ante mortem ejus ad Regem Chriſtianum 
{cripta, D. HULDRYCHI ZUINGLIL. Vol. II. p. 1551. Tiguri. 
I 530. 

Mr. Hollis's remarks upon what he ſaw of Herculaneum at Portici run 
out to a conſiderable length, and end with referring to a work then about 
to be publiſhed, by the king's order, under the direction of Monſeigneur 
Bajardi. 

Mr. Hollis went three times to the top of Mount Veſuvius, and is 
very particular in deſcribing what he ſaw there. Few ſtrangers,“ ſays 
he, © have, I believe, ſeen this mountain under more various appear- 
« ances than myſelf; and though many might have underſtood its phæ- 


«© nomena better, yet none could be more pleaſed with them.” The firſt 


time Mr. Hollis was upon the mountain Mr. Brand was with him (as allo: 
the ſecond time); they ſtood on the ſummit, © ſurprized, pleated, and. 
* almoſt equally frightened. What a noble ſcene,” ſays Mr. Hollis, © was 


* this for a poet, and what would not ſuch a one as Akinſide have made 


« of it] The country people then aſſured us, it was unuſual to hear ſucin 
* vaſt noiſes, and to ſee ſuch prodigious confuſion and tempeſt; in ſhort, 
to hear and behold ſo helliſh a ſcene, unleſs preceding a grand erup- 
* tion ;” which, it ſeems, happened in the September following. 

There have been many accounts of Veſuvius ſince this of Mr. Hollis, 
particularly one by Sir William Hamilton the Engliſh reſident at Naples, 
which is very curious and circumſtantial. It is natural. to ſuppoſe there 
muſt be ſome remarkable differences in theſe ſeveral deſcriptions ; and 
1s 
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if our traveller's journal ſhould ever be publiſhed, it is believed his re- 
putation would not ſuffer upon a compariſon with the reſt. 

Soon after my arrival at Rome,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “I ſet out to ſee 
< the environs of the city, in company with Mr. Brand,” (who came from 
Florence to Rome to meet his friend, after the anxiety he had ſuffered, 
during Mr. Hollis's illneſs at Naples and Meſſina); © what I obſerved I 
© ſhall ſet down rather as memorandums, than with the exactneſs of 
e deſcription ; and indeed 1 ſhall go on in the ſame manner as to Rome 
« itſelf, the time not permitting a more ample detail.“ 

Accordingly the journal contains little more than a bare enumeration 
of the articles of antiquity, virtu, &c. that occurred at the ſeveral places 


he viſited in and near Rome, but runs out to a very great length, and 


may be uſeful to future travellers. We ſhall only ſelect one or two 
particulars, leſs noticed, if at all, by others. 
Monte Dracone, a large villa of the Principe Borgheſe, not much 


« furniſhed, but ſome good. ſtatues in it, and a few pictures; among 


« which latter 1s. one by Michael Angelo, repreſenting a country cart 
„ with wheels different from, and better, than thoſe that were then in 
& uſe, and ſuch as ſince that time the country people have uſed; and 


from this uſeful invention the great painter took the name of Buona 


6 Rota.” 
In the palace Ceſi, near St. Peter's, is a pretty inſcription, containing 
the lamentation of a young man for the death of his wite, of whom. he 


was prematurely deprived, notwithſtanding his. prayers and vows to the 


goddeſs of love: 
Ingratz Veneri ſpondebam munera ſupplex, 
Erepta, conjux, virginitate tibi. 
Perſephone votis invidit pallida noftris, 
Et prematuro funere te rapuit. 
Supremum verſus munus donatus ad aram 
Et gratam ſculpſit docta pedana . . . . « » 
Me nunc torquet amor, tibi triſtis cura receſſit 
Lethæoque jaces condita ſarcophago. 
The third couplet ſecms to be taken inaccurately ; in its preſeat ſtate, 


and for want of the laſt word of the pentameter, there is noti.in z to be 


made of it. 
La 
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LA Chieſh:di gt. Coſmo e Bumiati, formerly the temple of Romulus 


und Remus. “ T6 this church belong the antient doors of bronze, from 


hence it is imagined Milt6h took the following idea: 
On a ſudden open fly, — 
W With impetuous recoil and jafring found, 
«© Tw infernal doots, and on their hinges grate 
“ Harſh thunder, &c.“ 

Some have thought Milton took his idea from a paſſage in the ro- 

mance of Don Bellianis; others from the verſe in Virgil: 

«© Tum demum horriſonò ſtridefites cardine ſacræ 

« Panduntur port.”  Eneid. VI. 573. 
but it is more probable to ſuppoſe, with Mt. Hollis, that Milton took 
the image from what he faw and heard upon the opening of thefe gates. 
at Rome. 

« Went to fee la Tibaldi, a woman who paints very well in minia- 
e ture, and Who was to have entered into the ſervice of the late — 
of Wales juſt at the time he died, 

In the middle of the city [of Spoleto] over a gate are inſcriptions, 
* commemorating the repulſe received by Hannibal when he beſieged 
this town, after the defeat at Thraſymene *.“ 

Cortona is a very antient, but at preſent ſmall city, ſituated upon a 
“high hill. It is not handſome, and at preſent is moſt remarkable for 
de its academy, inſtituted ſome years back, which is thought to flouriſh 
“now the moſt of any in Italy. Owing to this academy and to the 
number of noble families in Cortona it is, that the people in general. 
* are much more intelligent and better bred than the Italians in common 
c are, eſpecially in the inland little cities. Of this city is the family 
** Pancrazi, and conſequently my friend Don Giuſeppe Maria Pancrazi, 
author of the Antient and Preſent State of Sicily. Alſo of this city 
* 1s the ingenious and learned family of Venuti.“ Mr. Hollis's literary 
connex1ons with a learned Gentleman of this laſt named family we ſhalt. 
have occaſion to mention hereafter. 


* Annibal interim recto itinere per Umbriam uſque ad Spoletum venit, inde cum perpopulato agro, 
urbem oppugnare adortus eſſet, cum magni cxde. ſuorum repulſus, &c. Liv, lib. xx11, cap. g. 
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&© Arezzo. This city gave birth to the poet Aretine, and to the fa- 
« mous Petrarch, one of the firſt, reſtorers of learning; and to Guido 
ce the Benedictine monk, who invented the muſical notes ut, re, mi, fa, 
<« ſol, la. 

« ValP Ombraſa is a large convent, of Benedictine monks, ſituated in 
« 2 vale ſurrounded on three ſides by the Appenine mountains, which 
<« are here covered with woods of firr, 8c.” agreeably to the deſcription 
in Milton, I. 302. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the brooks 
Of Vallombroſa, where the Etrurian ſhades 
High 'over-arch'd embow'r. 

In the hermitage called il Paradiſo (which is not ſolitary), lives one 
Padre Hugftord. This Padre has a method of painting upon mar- 
« ble, ſo as to have a very fine effect, and to be very durable; it is a 
&© paſte, or compoſition reſembling marble, called Scaliola.“ 

ce Piſa,” Mr. Hollis obſerves, * was formerly an independent repub- 
&-lic, and then it made a great figure, which has been long ſince loſt; 
together with its liberty, as the number of its inhabitants then and 
now clearly evince ; viz. 150, ooo, reduced to 14, ooo. 

l Duomo” [al Piſa] «a very large old gothic buildin g; the moſt re- 
& markable circumſtance of which are the gates of bronze at the weſt 
« end, which were made by Giavanne di Bologna; and, according to 
« Michacl Angelo Buanaruoti, were worthy to be the gates of Paradiſe, 
« Undoubtedly they are very fine, and the maker has ſhewn himſelf 
e capable of executing any thing. However to me there appeared great 
&« negligences, which perhaps are to be imputed, not to want of ge- 
“ nius, but to the inſufficiency of the ſum given, which would not ad- 
& mit of accuracy in the performance.“ 

Either Mr. Hollis's memory or his Cicerone at Piſa deceived him. 
Michael Angelo's compliment was not paid to the gates of this // 
duomo, but to the gates of the Baptiſtery at Florence, Miſſon, ſpeak- 
ing of the Florentine, gates, ſays, They never forget to tell ſtrangers, 
& that Michael Angelo thought he could not admire them ti.fficiently 
« and eſteemed them worthy to be the gates of heaven. 

«© Dum cernit valvas anrato cx ære nitentes 
«© In templo, Michacl Angelus obſtupuit. 
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4 Attonituſque diu, fic alta ſilentia rupit, 
6 O divinum opus! O Janua digna Polo !” 

Obſerve, Miſſon ſays, © They never forget to tell ſtrangers.” — per- 
haps the people of Piſa may have as good memories as they of Florence. 
We have little doubt but the Piſans told Mr. Hollis the ſame thing that 
the Florentines told Miſſon. 

At Verona Mr. Hollis parted with his friend Mr. Brand, but had 
made ſeveral excurſions in his company, into the neighbourhood of 
that city, during the fourteen days they remained there, of which the 
journal contains a particular detail. 

After parting with Mr. Brand, as he ſays, in regret, Mr. Hollis pro- 
ſecuted his intended route, and by way of Breſcia, Bergamo, &c. came 
a ſecond time to Milan, from whence he made excurſions into the 
adjacent country; returning at times to Milan as. his head quarters, 
where he takes notice of la Piazza dei mercanti; “ under this build- 


« ing upon porticos is the exchange, and upon one of the piers is a 


& ſmall animal in ſtone, called 2/ porca di Milano, messo pelo, ness 
« n; i. e. half briſtles, half wool] “ and from this ſaying, is pre- 
te tended to be derived the name of the city,” v. Mediolanum. 
The legend is, that in digging the foundation of this city, the work- 
men found a dead hog, half of it covered with the natural hair of the 
animal, the other half with wool, which has furniſhed the poets with 
various conceits and alluſions to this 4% nature, more particularly Al- 
ciat, who was born in the neighbourhood of this city. The fact, it ſeems, 
is atteſted by the venerable St. Ambroſe. But the more probable deri- 
vation of the name Mediolanum ſeems to have been from its ſituation, 
in the middle way between the Bituriges [Le pais aFentour de Bourges] 
whoſe device or inſigne was a ſheep; and the Hedui, [ Le pais aVentour 
Autun en Bourgongne] whoſe enſign was a hog. Livy gives an ac- 
count of the founding Mediolanum by a colony of Gauls, who took an 
omen from the name of the place where they found themſelves after 
conquering the Tuſcans, viz. ager Inſubrius, being the ſame by which 
the country of the Hedui (who made a part of theſe adventurers), was 
called. I own I cannot find out the alluſion that Mediolanum has to 


Inſuber or Inſubrius, nor is it material to our preſent purpoſe to inquire *. 


* See Sanctius en Alciat's emblems; and for accounts of the Inſubres, ſee Ferrarius Geog, Did. 
Thuanus, Schrevelius in Eraſm. Coll. Conviv. Relig. &c. &c. among whom an examiner may find much 
coutuſion without any ſatis faction. 
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Over a drawing of Michael Angelo's in a book of drawings, of which 
there is a conſiderable number in the Biblioteca Ambroſiana, Mr, Hollis 
obſerved this inſcription : _ | 

MICHEL ANGELO BVONARVOTA. P. 8. A. 
4 NATO NEL 1473, MORTO NEL 1503. 
ij NACQVE PRODIGIO DELL'ARTE A TERRORE DELLA 
NATVRA, IN TEMPI DI PITTORI PVSILLANIMI 
CONDOTTIER FORMIDABSILE, PER VIE TERRIBILE. - 

«© In my laſt journey to Genoa,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “ with Mr. Brand, 
te obſerved, with the moſt apparent evidence we had any where ſeen, 
. * the horrours of war throughout the Genoeſe ſtate, particularly from 
ce campo Maroni to the ſuburb of San Pier d' Areno, nay even to the very 

gates of the city of Genoa. For from campo Maroni, all the houſes, 
"i « good and bad, were half burnt, half pulled down, and almoſt entirely 
* « uninhabited, and the country itſelf was alſo cut to pieces and deſtroyed. 
In this tour, things wore a better appearance, the land being new cul- 
« tivated, and new planted, and many of the houſes repaired and in- 
« habited. However the traces of former hurts were ſtill evident, and 
« muſt be ſo for years to come, where, as here, the inhabitants of a 
© country have been cut off and diſperſed.” 

A motto of Mr. Hollis upon one of his rings was BY DEEDS OF PEACE, 
alluding to his own ſtudies and endeavours to promote improvements in 
if Civil life. Noone then can wonder that his humanity ſhould be ſhock- 

q cd by the proſpect of the barbarous ravages of war he here deſcribes.. 
HA All ſtates in their turn have experienced theſe miſeries, and in their turn. 5 

have inflicted them. The Genoeſe, doubtleſs, complained of the ty- | 9 
|, ranny, inſolence, and inhumanity of the Auſtrians, But when the 1 
i | Genoeſe had, by their tyranny and oppreſſion, driven the Corſicans to- 
[ the alternative of aſſerting their liberties by reſiſtance, or of becoming 
0 * Aflaves, they loſt the feelings of their own ſufferings from the Auſtrians; 1 
and when by the magnanimity of Paſchal Paoli, their efforts to ſubdue * 
theſe brave Iflanders proved ineffectual, they took the mean revenge of 
delivering them over to the French, the moſt accompliſhed people in the 
world in the arts of puniſhing the inſolence of thoſe who pretend to ſet 
up their claims to the rights of human nature, in oppoſition to the deſ- 
potic fiats of lawlefs tyrants. 
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At Florence Mr. Hollis ſaw, in the library of St. Mark, the firſt printed 
copy of the Pandect on blue paper, and at the Palazzo vecchio, the ma- | 
nuſcript of the Pandect. 

The ſecond time of his being at Antibes, he had an opportunity to do 
an uſeful office to a poor Iriſhman, named Macdaniel, who with his wife 
was upon the verge of falling into great diſtreſſes through poverty and 1 

ignorance of the French language. J 
Nancy,“ Mr. Hollis obſerves, © is very populous; and the people ſeem { 
% induſtrious, and pretty much at their eaſe, though they ſeemed to com- 
“ plain of their taxes that had been laid on them by the French, they 
* having paid only nine millions of livres to their own dukes, and now 
paying, as they ſaid, twenty one millions.“ ] 

At the time Mr. Hollis was at this city, it was the reſidence of king 
Staniſlaus, who had been, and was. then, making great alterations in it, 
by making the old ſtreets regular, laying out new ones, and forming 
{quares, &c. which, in Mr. Hollis's opinion, would make it in a few years 
one of the handſomeſt inland towns in France, 

What progreſs this King made in theſe improvements, later travellers 
may inform; but undoubtedly theſe public and laudable works contri- 
buted no little to the induſtry and convenience, and conſequently to the | 
eaſe of the inhabitants. Staniſlaus however, according to our traveller, 
did not ſucceed ſo well in accommodating himſelf with a large palace 
which he built about a mile from the city, ſome years before Mr. Hollis 
was at Nancy; this palace, though in a fine and healthy ſituation, “ is,“ 
ſays he, “ without either beauty as to the architecture, or elegance as 
_ © to the furniture.“ Since entirely pulled down, by order of the late j 
French king, to ſave expence. i 

Theſe employments of Staniſlaus ſhew that he had, at leaſt in a great 
meaſure, got the better of his ambition. How differ only have the ex- 
led Stuarts employed themſelves ! They thought of nothing but of re- 
ducing a free people to an abſolute ſubmiſſion to their deſpotic will, 
which ſome people call reigning. But indced, ſhould they have had 
the ſame opportunities that were indulged to Staniſlaus (which perhaps 
they had not) they had neither heads to plan, nor hearts to execute, tuch 
works of benevolence and public utility. 
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What remains of Mr. Hollis's journal, is only an account of the reſt of 
his route to Paris in his way to England, and of what he obſerved in it, 
for which we muſt refer to the journal itſelf. 

It has been ſaid of our Engliſh travellers, eſpecially of the younger 
ſort, that, captivated by the flimſy brilliancy of foreign manners, they 
have too often brought home with them a contempt of their own coun- 
try, and the more phlegmatic deportment of its inhabitants, whom the 
French memorialiſts have ſometimes denominated barbarous and ſavage. 

The reader will eaſily perceive from ſome of the foregoing extracts, 
that Mr. Hollis, though not blind to the defects of his native land, or 
the faults of his countrymen, had a warm predilection on the other ſide, 
founded however not ſo much on a fuppoſed prejudice common to vul- 
gar minds, as upon a judicious eſtimation of the more ſubſtantial ad- 
vantages and difadvantages reſulting from the conſtitution of govern- 
ment, and the modes of religion in different countries, compared with 
thoſe in his own. | 

To give a juſt idea of his ſentiments on this ſubject, give us leave to 
exhibit a few paſſages from different writers, which he had tranſcribed 
into his copy of Lord Moleſworth's works, particularly one from Sandys's 
Travels, and another from Dr. Akenſide, which might with great pro- 
priety have been placed at the conctuſion of his journals. 

Nov ſhape we our courſe for England, beloved foile; as in ſite, 
« Wholly from all the world disjoined 

ſo in thy felicities. The ſummer burns thee not, nor winter benums 
thee; defended by the 1ea from waſteful incurſions, and by the valour 
© of thy fons from hoſtile invaſions. All other countries are in ſome 
things defective, when thou, a provident parent, doſt miniſter unts 
thine whatſoever 1s uſeful; foreign additions but only tend to vanity 
4 and luxury. Vertue in thee at leaſt is praiſed, and vices are branded 
« with their names, if not purſued with puniſhments. That Ulyfles, 
coho knew many men's manners, and ſaw many cities, if as ſound in j udg- 
ment as ripe in experience, will confeſs thee to be the land that floweth 
© with milk and honey.” After which follow theſe lines from Akenſide= 

O fair Britannia, hail! with partial love, 

The tribes of men their native ſeats approve, 
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Unjuſt and hoſtile to a foreign fame. 
But when from generous minds, and manly laws, 
A nation holds her prime applauſe, 

There public zeal defies the teſt of blame. 

No man ever wiſhed more ardently than Mr. Hollis that his beloved 
country and its inhabitants might deſerve and retain theſe characters; 
and ſo far as the perſonal exertions of a private gentleman could effect 
it, his labours were unremitted. But times are mutable, and the men 
of the times contribute to make them ſo by their own mutability : and 
that oftentimes defeats the faireſt hopes, and moſt unwearied endeavours 


of public-ſpirited patriots for ſubſtantial improvement, and neceflary 


reformation. 


When George Sandys, ſon of the archbiſhop of that name, publiſhed 


his travels in 1615, and dedicated his book to the Prince, afterwards 
King Charles I, he little thought he was throwing away his ſober ad- 
monitions upon a man who valued the felicities of England no farther 


than they might be made ſubſervient to his own ambition and luſt of 
lawleſs power; and who, like other tyrants deſcribed by Sandys, rather 


choſe they ſhould be deſtroyed, than that his ſubjects ſhould enjoy their 
equitable ſhare of them. 

For want of information at what period Dr. Akenſide wrote bis verſes, 
it is beſt to ſay nothing of the application of them. 

Mr. Hollis's apprehenſions of the mutability abovementioned may 
be very well underſtood from the following reflections, tranſcribed into 
the ſame book from Middleton's life of Cicero *. 

Having quoted ſome jocular and contemptuous expreſſions concern- 
ing Britain from Cicero's epiſtles, the hiſtorian goes on, 

“From their railleries of this kind on the barbarity and miſery of 
* our iſland, one cannot help reflecting on the ſurpriſing fate and revo- 
lutions of kingdoms: how Rome, once the miſtreſs of the world, the 
< ſeat of arts, empire and glory, now lies ſunk in ſloth, ignorance and 
© poverty, enſlaved to the moſt cruel as well as the moſt contemptible 
of tyrants, /uper/tition and religious iupoſture - while this remote coun- 
try, anciently the jeſt and contempt af the polite Romans, is become 
the nappy ſeat of liberty, plenty, and letters; flouriſhing in all tae 


* Oct, Ed. vol. II. P. 192. 
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« arts and refinements of civil life; yet running, perhaps, the ſame 


1 &« courſe, which Rome itfelf had run before it; from virtuous induſtry | 
| | « to wealth; from wealth to luxury, to an impatience of diſcipline, and 

k &« corruption of morals; till by a total degeneracy and loſs of virtue, 

0 & being grown ripe for deſtruction, it falls a prey at laſt to ſome hardy 
i || &« ppreſſor, and with the loſs of liberty lating every thing elſe that is 

1 | valuable, ſinks gradually again into its original barbarity.” 


Might not the biographer have added, The plague is begun?“ 
| While Mr. Hollis was at Naples in the year 175 1, he received advice 
1 from his ſteward Mr. Peter Maber, a ſenſible worthy man, who has 
5 ſerved the family with great fidelity for many years, that one of the 
i livings in Mr. Hollis's gift was likely to become vacant. Here follows 
his anſwer to Mr. Maber: | 
«© To tell the truth, I am not the leaſt engaged with reſpect to this 
ill & living, nor will be haſtily, and you may depend upon it that t ſhall 
1 ebe the perſon choſen who ſhall appear to my own underſtanding to 
< poſſeſs the greateſt number of right qualities befitting a clergyman 
and a man, without being ſwayed by any other motive whatſoever ; 
and I cannot help acquainting you with ſome of thoſe qualities that I 
„ ſhall wiſh to find in a clergyman for *# A. 
&« Firſt, that his marals be irreproachable; ſecondly, that he be of 
&« a mild and tractable diſpoſition; thirdly, that he be moderately learn- 
«ed; fourthly, that he undoubtedly be a whig in its moſt extenſive 
&« {enſe, that is, an advocate for the civil and religious rights of man- 
& kind, without being actuated by the narrow views of a party; fifthly, 
that he ſhould conſider his pariſh, not only as a place that is to pro- 
cure ſuch an annual income, but allo as a place to which he owes a 
duty, and that of the higheſt nature; and conſequently, that he will 
& do his utmoſt of himſelf, and not by any ſubſtitute, to introduce, 
© maintain, and cheriſh in it, whatever is virtuous and good; ſixthly, 
that as to his age, he be neither old nor young; as to his perſon, that | 
he be rather of an agreeable aſpect, and that he has a clear and ſweet Þ 
© voice. Divers others might be added to the preceding qualities, but ; 
| 
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„ theſe ſhall ſuffice at preſent. You know the living of ——18—— 
" a year; this income, to my idea, is a ſufficient, nay a handſome and : 
* ample * 
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« ample proviſion for a clergyman, and may, if I may ſo ſay, command 
« a good one. 

«© This being the caſe, I ſhall expect of the perſon, whom I ſhall pre- 
“ ſent, the following things. Firſt, that he reſigns all other livings 
„that he may have, and content himſelf with this alone; ſfecond]y, 


„that he fhall reſide upon the living, and conſtantly ſerve it himfelt, 


« except in caſe of ſickneſs; thirdly, that he fhall promiſe, before his 
«© being preſented, verbally upon his honour, in the prefence of ſome 
„people of character, and in writing by a letter to me, (for I ſcorn to 
« tye him down more formally, as others have done in like caſes) that 
if at any time hereafter he ſhall chooſe to accept any other living, 
% fſinecure, or church preferment, in that caſe he will directly and pre- 
« cedingly reſign back the living of 

« You ſee, Mr. Maber, I am pretty nice as to my clergyman: but, 
„ being a patron, I look upon myſelf as under a truſt to diſpofe of it to 
a becoming object; and there is the greater reaſon for me to be par- 
&« ticularly careful how this living may be diſpoſed of, (having always 
4 profefled mytelt a diſſenter, though almoſt without any thing in com- 
mon with the generality of diſſenters, except the name, ) leſt the world 
„ thould think me partial or intereſted.” 

In a letter to his near relation [Timothy Hollis eſq;] of the ſame date, 
he ſays, © I confeſs it ſeems to me a deſirable, nay an important cir- 
cumſtance, to get a right ſort of man; for is a large pariſh, and 
one that has been neglected for very many years, almoſt in every re- 
* ſpect. It is amazing how much even one ingenious worthy man of 
character can change a country place in a few years. I with to be 
able to find ſuch a man, and will do my utmoſt for it, ſo that, ſhould 
the event perverſely not anſwer to the intention, it may only be a miſ- 
fortune, not a fault.” 

To certain propoſals that were made to him to diſpoſe of the next pre- 
ſentation to this benefice, he gave the following anſwer: 

“I never had the leaſt intention of that kind, nor have, it being one 
* of the laſt ways that would ever occur to me of making money. 
+ Though, this ſaid, I do not mean to reflect on thoſe gentlemen who 
* ſell next preſentations; for undoubtedly they have ſuch a right if 
* they pleaſe to exerciſe it.” 
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The event however did not then take place, the incumbent ſurviving 
till the year 1754, when he died. Mr. Hollis being at Genoa, in the 
year 1 7535 when the demiſe of this incumbent was expected, he wrote 
to his kinſman Mr. Timothy Hollis, that, . ſuppoſing the Doctor ſhould 
&« die, if the candidate requeſting to ſuccede him ſhould acquieſce in 


cc the terms propoſed to him, he might then make the verbal declara- | 


« tion, and write the deſired letter; but,” ſays Mr. Hollis, © he muſt write 
c jt as entirely of himſelf, without any declared alluſion to any inelina- 
tion of mine.” | 
When the time came, which was after Mr. Hollis's return from his 
travels, the requiſite letter was accordingly written; and as it is a great 
curioſity in its kind, and does honour both to the patron and the writer, 
the reader may not be diſpleaſed to find it here at full length. 
« Sir, 

“ Underſtanding that the living of —— is vacant, and having ſome 
“ reaſon to think that you are not yet determined in your choice of a 
« perſon to ſucceed in it, I am come thus far in order to beg leave to 
C wait on you on this occaſion, though I am fully ſenſible how unwor- 
„ thy I am of ſo great a favour. Yet this, Sir, I have to ſay for myſelf, 
that however eaſy it may be to find perſons of much ſuperior abilities, 
and that in great plenty, yet you ſhall no where find a man that would 
„come with a more determined reſolution to diſcharge faithfully the 
duties of ſo great a cure, according to the beſt of his power, a circum- 
& ſtance which, I am perſuaded, weighs moſt with you, and which alone 
* emboldens me to this addreſs. 

And as I am ſenſible, Sir, it would be the higheſt preſumption in 
« any one to offer himſelf to you on ſuch an accaſion, whoſe principles 
e and notions were ſuch as you could not approve of, I would beg leave 
c therefore here to declare, that, as to my political ſentiments, I am an 


« entire friend to the liberties of my country, upon the principles of the 


© late happy Revolution, and do believe, that the exerciſe of arbitrary 
© and tyrannical power in a ſtate is an infringement of the natural rights 
& of mankind, and productive of intolerable miſchiefs and inconve- 


% niences. And as to points of religion, it is my firm and ſettled opi- 


“ hion, that every man has an-undoubted right to think and judge for 
« vim f, and ought to be tolerated in that way of worſhip, which in 
cc his 
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« his own conſcience he believes to be right; and I look upon a ſpirit 
« of perſecution on account of differences of opinion in matters of reli- | 
ce gion, as odious, inhuman, and unchrittian, and as utterly unjuſtifiable | 
«© upon any pretences whatever. | 
„And whereas, Sir, I am informed, that the living of for 
„ which I am now an humble petitioner, is of conſiderable value, and | 
% may be deemed a very fair and ample proviſion for any one clergy- A ö 
& man, without any additional preferment; and alſo that the pariſh there 
being of large extent, may well demand all the care and application of 
any one man; upon theſe conſiderations, I do think it my duty, and 
ce it is my ſincere reſolution, that if you ſhall vouchſafe to preſent me 
« thereto, immediately to quit the living of , which I now enjoy, 
and that part of the cure of in which I am now engaged ; and 
« to apply myſelf wholely and ſolely to the care of the pariſh of ——; U 
« and if at any time hereafter I ſhould think fit to accept of any other 7 
“ preferment that may offer, then, upon the ſame conſiderations, im- 
«© mediately to reſign the living of „ ſo that another perſon may 
6 yo preſented to it. 
OO. it is, Sir, my further reſolution, and 1 think it my duty, upon | 
the motives aforeſaid, if ever it ſhall happen that I am ſettled in ſo | 
“large and extenſive a cure as that-of—-—, to keep a conſtant reſi- 
“ dence upon it, and perſonally to attend the ſervice of the church there. 
6 in, as long as it ſhall pleaſe Gop to enable me ſo to do. 
And that I might be more fully at liberty to attend ſo great acharoe, 
IJ would engage myſelf in no other offices or employments whatever, 
© whether eccleſiaſtical or civil; nor in any ſchool, whether in my \ 
* houſe or elſewhere; nor in receiving any ſort of perſons into my | | 
family as boarders; or in any other way which might be thought | 
in the leaſt inconſiſtent with, or an hindrance to, the duties of my , 
function, to which I ſhould think it my duty entirely to devote myſelf. » 
« Theſe, Sir, are my thoughts, and my fixt reſolutions, and upon | 
* this foundation only do I hope for your favour, which yet I would | 
not ſue for, if I thought a juſt ſenſe of gratitude for it would not put | 
it for ever out of my power to abuſe it. 
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1 have the honour to be, with the higheſt eſteem and re- 


cc ſpect, 
«SIR, 
« Your moſt obedient, 
July 31, 1754. And moſt devoted ſervant 


cc * 


Previous to the writing this letter Mr. Hollis had ordered his ſteward, 
Mr. Maber, to ſend for this gentleman to London, furniſhed with fet- 
ters of recommendation from gentlemen in his neighbourhood, who 
knew him perſonally ; but as he was perfectly unknown to Mr. Hollis, 
even by ſight, the patron kept him in town ſome time, ſaw the diſpo- 
ſition of the man, at different times converſed with him on various ſub- 
jects, and approved of his ſentiments and manners; and finally, the let- 
ter above having been read and acknowledged before proper witneſſes, 
Mr. Hollis preſented him to the living, in the moſt generous manner, 
Auguſt 8, 1754; adding to the benefaction a ſum of money ſufficient 
to defray the expences of his journey, and other charges incident to his 
ſoliciting this preferment. | 

Soon after his taking poſſeſſion of the living, Mr. Hollis made him 
a preſent of books ; and on that occaſion wrote to him as follows : 

« It is hoped the books will come ſafe, the whole of which are valu- 
&« able for the matter, eſpecially the prefaces to the account of Den- 
mark, and to the Franco-Gallia. In the latter is the detailed definition 
« ofa his. When at your leiſure you have read it, be ſo obliging as 
to inform me ingenuouſly whether there are any principles that occur 
e to you more worthy of a free and reaſonable being, and conſequently 
« of an Engliſhman. Oh, how different ſuch a Whig from the mongrel 
« who uſurpeth hardly but the name ! Poſterity, however, will know 
e the merits, and brand or honour accordingly.” | 

This tranſaction 1s here given at full length, on account of the un- 
common circumſtances attending it, without venturing to recommend it 
to other patrons as an example, however deſireable it might be on a na- 
tional account, that the ſame care was taken in providing proper incum- 
bents for proteſtant congregations, whether within the pale of our 


eſtabliſhment or not. 
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While Mr. Hollis was abroad, he made many valuable friendſhips 
with men of learning and eminence, favourers and profttoters of polite 
arts and uſeful ſciences, Among theſe were, 

Gabriele Lancillotto Caſtello, prince of Torremuzza in Sicily, an ac- 
compliſhed beneficent nobleman, author of divers valuable works, re- 
lating to the antiquities of his own country. 

The prince of Biſcari, in Catanea, a nobleman of taſte and attention 
to antiquities, 

Don Vito d'Amico, late prior of the Benedictine convent at Catanea, 
author of the Leſſico Typographico Siciliano, in ſix quartos : and alſo 
Giovanne Andrea Paterno Caſtello, his ſucceſſor. 

Antonio Barcellone della compagnia dell' Oratorio at Palermo. 

Padre Pancrazi of the order of Theatines, author of the Antiquities 
of Sicily. 

The Abbate Venuti at Rome. 

Pietro Paulo Celeſia, a Genoeſe who was here in England, in character 
of miniſter of the republic of Genoa ; a very ſenſible, learned, ingenious 
gentleman. 

Count Algarotti, a Bologneſe; a learned, polite, accompliſhed noble- 
man, well known in the learned world by his many ingenious works. 

The Rev. I. A. Genevois, the learned and ingenious paſtor of Bartigni 
in Switzerland, to whom Mr. Hollis was very generous when here in 
England, gave him many books, and afforded him the means of return- 
ing to his own country. 

Signor Camillo Paderni, keeper of the Muſeum at Portici. 

Signor Piraneſe, famous for engraving the antiquities of Rome. And 
ſeveral more whom we ſhall have occaſion to mention in the courſe of 
theſe memoirs, on account of their connexions and correſpondence with 
Mr. Hollis. | 

He became acquainted with many of the conſuls and miniſters at fo- 
reign courts, who were of great uſe to him in conveying his preſents to 
different parts, particularly the conſuls Dick and Holford ſucceſſively 
at Genoa, Mr. Tatem at Meſſina, Mr. Allen at Naples, conſul Smith at 
Venice, &c. | 

Upon his return home, finding he could not get into parliament in 
the manner he wiſhed, he began his collections of books and medals for 

| I 2 the 
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the purpoſe of illuſtrating and upholding liberty, and preſerving the 
memory of its champions, to render tyranny and its abettors odious, to 
extend ſcience and art, to keep alive the honour and eſtimation of their 
patrons and protectors, and to make the whole as uſeful as poſſible ; ab- 
Horring all monopoly; and, “ if ſuch ſhould be the fitneſs of things, 
to propagate the ſame benevolent ſpirit to poſterity.” 

In a letter to a friend he thus delivers himſelf on this ſubject : 

„This method of collecting has had this farther and no ſmall uſe to 
% me, that it has, I hope, effectually eradicated all vain glory and pre- 
« ſumption ; for on what can I preſume, when I behold the effigies, and 
e reflect on the lives and actions, not only of thoſe antient Greeks and 
« Romans, heroes of the utmoſt ſize and dignity, but even of ſeveral of 
« our countrymen yet almoſt breathing, ſuch as Newton, Boyle, Locke, 
“ Algernon Sydney, the divine Milton, and others? And yet, though 
% humbled, I am always animated by it to walk after them in that path 
« of virtue, that path through which they ran, they flew.” 

In purſuance of this generous plan, he ſubſcribed, in the year 17 54, 
ten guineas to the newly erected college at Prince's-town, in New Jerſey, 
and earneſtly recommended the encouragement of that infant ſeminary 
to others ; for which he had a handſome letter of thanks from the truſ- 
tees of the college in June 1755. 

In the ſame month and year was diſcovered a conſpiracy at Stockholm 
to ſubvert the conſtitution of Sweden, and to reſtore that abſolute power 
to the monarch which had been reduced to proper limitations upon the 
death of Charles XII X. 

Mr. Hollis, who made it a point of duty on all ſuch occaſions to 
warn his countrymen to beware of the like attempts, ſent the following 
expoſtulation to the Public Advertifer of Augult 13, 1756. 

«© What happy conſtitutions can modern Britons boaſt! Shocked at 
% remote evils, calmed and comforted with preſent trifles ; a few houſes 
ce thrown down by ſubterraneous or meteoric fire in any diſtant region, 
© never fails of exciting deep diſtreſs. But free ſtates may be over- 
turned, limited magiſtrates may become tyrants, and freemen be 


* See in the Gentleman's Magazine, for July, 1756. p. 322. an extract froin the Journal. of the Senate 
of Sweden. 
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& made ſlaves on every fide of us, and who is moved at it? who has 
attention to read the melancholy account? Hardly one. Who among 
« us has loſt a night's reſt, or a meal's meat, on account of the court- 
plot for eee the civil conſtitution of Sweden, which, by ſome 
« unlucky accident, miſcarried the other day? If one impertinent cor- 
„ poral [Schedevin] a cobler by trade, had, by any pious hand, been 
&« ſtabbed or ſtrangled, and a few fatal hours ſilently revolved, the righ- 
<* teous king of Sweden, by making himſelf, inſtead of an elected li- 
© mited monarch, a deſpotic tyrant, with a divine hereditary right, had 
&« freed his people from the intolerable burden of aſſemblies of the 
“ ſtates, diets, ſenates, or parliaments, and diſburthened them as effec- 
c tually of all notions of freedom and rights, as his worthy brother of 
© Denmark had before him thus eaſed his vaſſals. Can we hear this un- 
& moved? No, ſure; who is not ſorry for the diſappointment of the 
&« Lord's anointed, and of his royal conſort ? I dare ſay, (to our honour 
C and happineſs be it ſpoken), more among us are grieved at the pre- 
© mature diſcovery of the plot, than ſhocked at the attempt; to ſuch a 
comfortable pitch of inattention and inſenſibility, to ſuch a total ex- 
% tinction of the public ſpirit, of which our anceſtors idly boaſted, are we 
their progeny arrived.” | 

The medals which were ſtruck by order of the ſenate of Sweden, to 
commemorate their deliverance from this conſpiracy, and which Mr. 
Hollis preſerved in his cabinet, and deſcribed in a public paper in the 
year 1769, will be noticed among his tranſactions of that period. 

About this time, 1756, Mr. Hollis became acquainted with the Rev. 
Mr. Richard Baron, a diſſenting miniſter, and a high- ſpirited republi- 
can, an adorer of Milton, Sydney, and Locke, whoſe ſpirit he had im- 
bibed, and whoſe ſtyle he endeavoured to imitate in his ſeveral publica- 
tions. He was concerned in the quarto edition of Milton's proſe works; 
and in the folio editions of Ludlow's Memoirs and Sydney's Diſcour'e 
on government. 

Mr. Baron, in the year 1755, was ſo fortunate as to diſcover the ſe— 
cond edition of Milton's EIKONOKAAZTHY of the year 1650, which. 


| 


contained large additions to the former editions, and was re-publithed 


in a thin quarto by him in 1756. 
7 This 
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This book is now in Mr. Hollis's collection, with this note, written 
on a blank page at the beginning: 

&« From this copy, which 1 diſcovered June 1755, was given under 
&« my care, a new impreflion in quarto; aid this book I preſented to 
« my ever honoured and eſteemed friend Thomas Hollis of Lincoln's 
Inn, efq. April 14, 1750. R. Baron. 

On the outſide of the brown paper leaf is written: 

« For my very good friend Mr. William Thomas at Laherne, to 
{© be preſented to the Right Honourable the Earle of Carb 
ſuppoſed by Mr. Baron to be the hand-writing of Milton. 

Mr. William Thomas was member in that parliament which ſat down 
November, 1640, for the town of Caernarvon. Ruſhworth has preferved 
a a ſpeech of his againſt deans and chapters, delivered in June 164.1. But 
there is another extant againſt biſhops, not recorded by Rufhworth, which 
was publiſhed in a quarto pamphlet of 2 5 pages, with the following title, 
tranſcribed from the book now betore us. 

A ſpeech of William Thomas, eſquire, in parliament, in May; 1641. 
« Being a ſhort view and examination of the actions of biſhops in par- 
« lament, from A. D. 1116, to this preſent of 1641, in the ſeveral 
c reignes of 23 kings and queens of this kingdome of England, &c. 
In all and each of their times it is made to appeare, they have been 
e moſt obnoxious to prince and people, and therefore that it is not fit or 
« convenient that they ſhould continue members of that honourable 
« houſe in which they have beene ſo diſloyally and traiterouſly affected 
& to regality, and no leſſe miſchievous and pernicious to church and 
© commonwealth, Printed at London, by Tho. Harper, 1641.” 

The friendſhip of Milton tor ſuch an orator 1s eaſily accounted for. 
For the reſt, this Mr. Thomas appears to have been a man of learning, 
and well ſtocked with hiſtorical inſtances of the miſdoings of the prelates 
of our own country, and to have fallen in with the ſpirit of that parlia- 
ment againſt the order with no little zeal and acrimony. 

Mr. Baron, not content to have diſcovered this edition of the book, 
ſet himſelf in his preface to account for the {carcity of the copies, which, 
from the information of Mr. John Swale a bookſeller of Leeds in Vork“ 
ſhire, he aſcribes to the zeal of ſome prieſts in that neighbourhood, 
who met annually, and among their uſual teſtivities wantonly burnt the 
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copies of ſome of Milton's proſe works, in teſtimony of their loyalty and 
affection to the memory of king Charles I. 

An accuſation of this ſort, in the manner Baron introduced it, was 
not likely to be ſuffered to paſs without ſome rebuke from the parties 
concerned. Accordingly, on the blue cover of the Monthly Review for 
1756, a refutation was attempted, which reſted chiefly on the ſuppo- 
fition, that Swale, being a jocular man, and of different principles from 
Baron, had impoſed upon him, in order perhaps to enhance the price 
of his book ; and at the ſame time the annual meetings were denied, 

Baron anſwered, on the cover of the Review of the next month, that 
he would ſupport the charge, provided the clergyman of the pariſh'of 

Leeds, who had attacked him, would write his name at full length to 
his letter, as Baron had done; which the ſaid clergyman declining to do, 
the controverſy dropped, and Baron kept the field. 

Mr. Hollis's high veneration for Milton neceſſarily intereſted him in 
tracing every circumſtance that could be diſcovered relating to this ſe- 
cond edition of the Iconoclaftes ; and having been informed that there 
had been a French tranſlation from it, he ordered Mr. Shove the book- 
binder to advertiſe a premium of half a guinea for a fair copy of that 
tranſlation, which accordingly was procured at that price from a cler- 
gyman of a French church in London. 

Mr. Baron, in this edition of the Iconoclaſtes, has given us a letter of 
Mr. John Wall to Milton, dated Cauſham, May 26, 1759, which, the 
editor ſays, had been “ no where publiſhed perfect and entire,” alluding 
perhaps to the extracts of that letter, publiſhed by Dr. Birch, in his life 
of Milton. | 

Mr. Hollis, who was deſirous of finding out as much of Milton's con- 
nections as he could, made enquiry after this Mr. John Wall of Cauſ- 
ham ; but, as appears by a note found among his papers, obtained no 
other ſatisfaction than an extract from Anthony Wood, concerning two 
perſons of that name, both of them clergymen, the one canon of 
Chriſtchurch, Oxford, and the other a preſbyterian miniſter, firſt in 
Colcheſter, and afterwards at St. Michael's Cornhill, London. Neither 


of theſe agree to the writer of the letter 10 Milton. The Canon of Chriſt- 


church was inſtalled in 16 32. © This canonry,” ſays Wood, © he kept 
| - © to 
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« to his dying day, notwithſtanding the ſeveral revolutions in his 
„ tune *,” 

He was then in poſſeſſion of it in 1659, and was not likely to talk as 
Milton's correſpondent did, of the curſed yoke of tythes,” or that * men 
« then began to corrupt the worſhip of Gop, when eccleſiaſtics were 
&« endowed with worldly preterments.” © Mr. Dury,” ſays this Mr. Wall, 
& has beſtowed about thirty years time in travel, conference, and writ- 
c ings, to reconcile Calviniſts and Lutherans, and that with little or no 
& ſucceſs. But the ſhorteſt way were, to take away eccleſiaſtical digni- 
ce ties, honours, and preferments on both ſides, and all would be huſh- 
« ed.” This could never come from a canon of Chriſtchurch in poſ- 
ſeſſion . | 

As to the other John Wall (beſides what might be appplied to both 
with reſpect to the maintenance of the clergy) it ſhould ſeem, from 
Wood's account, that he was ſtill preacher of the word of Gop at St. Mi- 
chael's Cornhill in the year 1656, in which office he probably died ; for 
we find in Calamy, that a Mr. Vinke was ejected from thence at the 
Reſtoration. 

The letter indeed ſeems to be written by a ſenſible layman, and one 
who was ſolicitous for national improvements in manufactures, fiſheries, 
draining of fens, incloſing and cultivating foreſts and commons, and 
extending our trade at ſea, &c. ſubjects which the incumbent of 
St. Michael's, as appears by his printed diſcourſes, perhaps little under- 
ſtood, and cared not to ſtudy, 

After all, it might be deſireable to know ſomething more of this Mr. 
Wall, who wrote his mind ſo freely-to Milton, and ſeems to have con- 
curred with him ſo cordially in his ſentiments, Cauſham, or, as Mr. 
Hollis's correſpondent writes it, Caverſham, was certainly the place where 
it was moſt likely to hear of him; and perhaps the enquiry might not 
have been too late, even when Mr. Baron publiſhed this letter. And 
the diſcovery might have been attended with ſome anecdotes concerning 
Milton, which his admirers would think of no little conſequence, 

Dr. Birch, it ſee ms, was in poſſeſſion of a copy of this ſecond edition 
of the Iconoclaſtes, concerning which there was ſome tranſaction between 
the doctor and Mr. Baron. 

* Athen. vol, II. col. 375. 
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Mr. Hollis, having in his collection a curious gold, coin of queen 
Elizabeth, commonly called a ſpur royal, with the following letters on 
it, KLIZ AB. D. G. ANG. FR, Z. M. PR. C. A. I. REGINA, ſent it to Dr. 
Ward of Greſham-college for his opinion, who returned him the anſwer 
following. | 

„ Dear Sir, | 

« You will receive in this your gold coin of queen Elizabeth. This 
« laſt letter before REGINA, I take to be an 1, and not an L, and at pre- 
« ſent think the moſt probable reading of the whole, when written at 
« length, to be as follows: 

© ELIZABETHA, DEI GRATIA, ANGLIAE, FRANCIAE, ET MAGNAE 
% PROVINCIAE CAPTAE AVSPICIIS ILLIVS REGINA, 

& I take it by the weight, which is about 117 grains, to be half a ſo- 
6 vereign, and that it might have been ſtruck about the year 1584, upon 
ce the diſcovery then made of the province of Virginia by Sir Walter 
© Raleigh. This will agree with the time of the mint mark A. upon 
„ the reverſe. But this is only my preſent conjecture, and perhaps you 
„may get a more certain account of this curious coin upon farther en- 
“ quiry, than what is here offered by, 


IX, 


„ Your molt obedient humble ſervant, 
« G. Go Wedneſaay, ＋ N WAR.“ 
IL Jan. 19, 1 757. Johns K 0 


? 


A note, however, of Mr. Hollis in the year 1758, ſeems to import 
that he had then got no farther ſatisfaction concerning this coin. It 
is this, 

© There are two other very curious {pur royals, the inſcriptions of 
* which agree exactly with each other; and are ſomewhat ſimilar, but 
not preciſely, to mine. One is in the cabinet of Mr. Dummer, the 
* other in that of Mr. Bootle.” | | 

It appears from biſhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Pretioſum, that in 
queen Elizabeth's reign a ſpur royal was of the value of 155. and a ſo- 
vereign . 1. 105. fo that a ſpur royal, or rial, was juſt half a ſove- 
reign, 

In the year 1757, ſoon after the miſcarriage of the expedition to 


Rochfort, a gentleman of Switzerland, a friend and correſpondent of 
K Mr. 


1 


Mr. Hollis, wrote to him from Paris, giving him an account, among 
other things, of the reflections of the French upon the diſappointment 
of the Engliſh in that expedition. 

| Here follows part of Mr, Hollis's anſwer, December gth, which is 

| truly characteriſtic of his patriotic ſpirit : 

| ce It is no wonder if the Britiſh nation is hated in France; but it is 

| te of late only that we are deſpiſed thus. This opinion of ns, however, 
« js juſt; for what can be produced by us that is truly honourable and 
great, or even conſiderably fucceſsful, when all appearances of private 
ce or public virtue are hated, ridiculed, and cruſhed, and when SELFISM, 
&« ſteril, exterminating SELFISM, has got poſſeſſion every where, and 
&« reigns deſpotic over every rank and order. To this vile principle all 

our paſt misfortunes have been owing, as well as the moſt flagrant 

“ miſcarriage of our late marine expedition on the coaſt of France; an 
« expedition neither defeated by the ALMIGHTY for our fins, nor by our 
« enemies from their wiſdom or valor. And from the ſame vile prin- 

| e ciple may all our yet embryo and impending calamities be accounted 

« for and foreſeen. Sad however as our preſent condition may be, yet 

&« jt is ndt ſo bad, in many reſpects, as then, when honeſt Ludlow found 

« ſhelter amongſt you in Switzerland, Our king was then a concealed 

« papiſt, of diſſolute morals, and an open invader of our civil and reli- 

« gious rights, both which we now enjoy to a degree ſuperior to any 

« other nation; nor ſhould I, at this time, ſo loudly complain, though 

“ {uffcring greatly in divers ways, could we continue only what we now 8 

«© are. But that is impoflible, as corruption, or sELFISu, chuſe which . # : 

term you pleaſe, will and muſt overwhelm and deſtroy every thing | 

{© that is valuable and excellent, from its own intrinſic and abominable 

nature, and that ſpeedily, when once, as now, univerſal. "The pains 

you have been at lately to ſupport the character and reputation of this 
country, &c. would fairly entitle you to the eſteem and protection of 

| % Cecil or a Walſingham; but now, alas, little is to be expected of our 

1 | « leaders, from the principle before laid down, other than ſolicitude 

% for power to gain more by that power, not to good, manly, national, 
« laſting ends; but to private, narrow, temporary (and from thence de- 
60 gructive) purpoles.” 
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of a ſtern and ſtaunch republican ſeems to be more ſtrongly marked in 
the countenance than in Mr. Hollis's. | 

Lieutenant general Ludlow, in the third volume of his memoirs, 
hath given ſome accounts ſhocking to humanity, of the baſe attempts 
of the emiſſaries of king Charles II. to deſtroy the exiles who had taken 
refuge in Switzerland. The aſylum ſo generouſly afforded to theſe re- 
fugees, by the Switzers, and the ſeveral tranſactions relating to that 
matter, reported and referred to by Ludlow, induced Mr. Hollis to be-- 
lieve, that there muſt be ſome farther anecdotes or memorials concern 
ing the enterprizes of the royaliſts to accompliſh their purpoſe, . in the 
archives of that country. In this perſuaſion he commiſſioned a friend 
who had connexions there to gain what intelligence he could on that 
head. But what ſatisfaCtion he met with in anſwer to his inquiries, or 
whether any, does not appear “. 

Mr, Hollis, from what he had ſeen and experienced at Berne, thought 
it a proper place for the eſtabliſhment of a ſociety of antiquaries, and 
in a letter to Mr: Valtravers (who was particularly ſerviceable to him in 
forwarding his preſents to Switzerland and elſewhere), dated in 1758, 
he expreſſes his concern that ſuch a ſociety was not already “ in that 
% ingenuous ſpot called Switzerland, and hoped much that ſuch an 
© eftabliſhment would be effected at Geneva, or rather at Berne. At 
« home,” ſays he, © it would temper valour with wiſdom and know- 
« ledge, and abroad throw forth a light to knaviſh or ignorant ſur- 
„ rounding nations.” T2 

Nor did he only contribute his wiſhes toward the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch ſocicties, but was actually employed at that time in collecting a 
large and valuable affortment of books by Engliſh authors, for the pub- 
lic library at Berne, which were afterwards preſented and placed in that 
library by the care of Mr. Valtravers. | _ 

At the head of the catalogue was written, “ An Engliſhman, a lover 


of liberty, his country, and its excellent conſtitution, as moſt nobly 


* In Ludlow's article, in the Biographia Britannica, is an inaccurate tranſlation of his Latin epitaph 
from that in Mr, Addiſon's Travels. It is there ſaid, the monument was erected by Elizabeth de Thomas, 
which the biographer ſhould have rendered Elizabeth ap Thomas. The tranſlator thinks her maiden 
name was Oldiworth, as Ludlow calls a gentleman of that natne, his father-in-law, But it is much more 
probable her maiden. name was Thomas, a near relation, perhaps, of Ludlow's compatriot, Mr. Thomas 
of Taherne, | | 
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« reſtored at the happy Revolution, is defirous of having the honour to 


«© preſent the following books to the library at Berne, as a ſmall teſtimony 


„of his unfeigned reſpect for that canton, and for the brave, worthy, . 


e nd free people of Switzerland.” 
Upon receiving this noble preſent, the committee of the public li- 


brary applied to the ſenate, according to the forms obſerved in that 


country, to know their pleaſure, whether the books ſhould be accepted. 


Upon this application the ſenate, though in the time of vacation, 
was affembled on purpoſe; and, as Mr. Valtravers writes to Mr. Hollis, 


all the books were carried to the town-houſe, and preſented before 


the ſenate by ſenator Jenner, preſident for the committee for the pub- - 


« lic library, who acquainted their excellencies. of this anonymous act 
© of liberality, and begged to know their commands ;” which produced 
the following order, extracted from the common=council. book of the 
city and republic of Berne: 

“ To the Gentlemen. of the Committee for the Public Library. 


Their Excellencies underſtand, by the report made to them by the 
„ preſident of the committee, that Rodolph Valtravers has preſented 
4 them, in the name of an anonymous Engliſh gentleman, with a con- 
« fiderable number of .well-choſen books, elegantly bound, to be de- 
6“ poſited in our public library; and that the committee thought it ad- 
viſeable not to accept the preſent without the approbation of their 


« Excellencies ; according to which their Excellencies reſolved to re- 


turn the books and liſt to the committee, and to authoriſe the ſame 
to accept of them, agreeable to their competency, and to acknow- : 
« ledge the donation with proper thanks to Mr. Valtravers, for the gen- 
© tleman donator, as they ſhall think proper. Chancery of Berne, 


«Taly 40, 1738.“ 


The committee of the library being acquainted with the will of the | 
ſenate, aſſembled again; and charged Mr. Sinner, keeper of the library, 
and ſecretary to the committee, to addreſs the donor, through Mr. Val- - 


travers, with a compliment of thanks, in writing, viz. 


„ GENEROSO BRITANNO OB INSIGNE DONVM QVOD-BEBLIOTHECAE | 
* BERNENSI OBTVLIT, CVRATORES GRATIAS REFERVNT.  LIBRORVM | 
© os DEDIT en, ATOYE SELECT VS, DONATORIS MVNIFICENTIAM, , 
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4c SIMVL ET OPTIME CVLTVM INGENIVM TESTAN TVR. DoNVM GRATIS- 


& SIMVM ILLE ACCEPTIVS REDDET SI VELIT, VT QVA PAR EST LAVDE, 


«© NOMEN 8VVM FASTIS BIBLIOTHECAE INSERATVR, BERNAE xx IVLII, 


„ MDCCLVIII. 3 | 
9 bene, PRAESES, 
„ CVRATORVM BIBLIOTHECAE 
* HELVET. BERN.” 
Mr. Hollis in this, as in al other like: * Ip had requeſted that no 
public mention might be made of this donation, ſo that he had only a 


letter of thanks from the republic of Berne or * n. ſent by the 


curators of the library. | Xt N 
But in a letter of Mr. Valtravers to Mr. Hollis on this occaſion, there 


are theſe further particulars. 


It is uſual on all ſuch occaſions, to pile EY arms and write the 


name of the donor, together with an account of his donations, in a 


large vellum book that is kept open in the library, —Mr.'Sinner, con- 
« ſidering in what manner he ſhould inſert your books-in the records 


of the donators, has choſen the type of Britannia, taken from a * medal 


4 of Claudius with this inſcription : 7 
NOBILIS BRITANNVS 
R. P. BERNENSI Z N 
IN QVA LEGES VM LIBERTATE VIGENT 
ANIMVM PROPENSVM TESTATVRVS 
BIBLIOTHECAE PVBLICAE LIBROS OPTIMOS OBTVLIT. 
".D.XX.IVL{MDCCLVIIL LAN 
* and the liſt of your books in the order they now. Rand in a Gor by 


„ themſelves in the library, to which they are an ornament indeed.” 


Mr. Valtravers's care in conveying theſe books to the public library 
at Berne, was handſomely acknowledged * a, ee of four medals, 
and this entry in the catalogue: - 

LIBROS HOSCE IN .BIBLIOTHECA-PVBLICA DEPOSVIT A .. NOBILIS 
BRITANNI NOMINE MAGISTRATVI BERNENSI TRADIDIT DOMINVS RO- 
DOLPHVS A VALLE-TRANSVERSA, DIE XXIV IVLII, MDCCLVIIL. 

* —_ TESTOR VICT. ARTH. BVHLER, 


a | LF. M.-C, ET BIBL, 
Occonis Numiſmata, 
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NOBILIS BRITANNVS 
R. P. BERNENSI 
IN OVA LEGES CVM LIBERTATE VIGENT 
ANIMVM PROPEN SVM TESTATVRVS 
BIBLIOTHECAE PVBLICAE 
LIBROS OPTIMOS OBTVLIT 
D. XX.IVL. MDCCLVIII. 
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Two of theſe medals were gold, each two inches diameter; on one 
fide, the arms of Berne, with this inſcription, MONVMENTVM REIPVBLI- 
CAE BERNENSIs. On the reverſe, the father of a family in his ſick-bed, 


recommending concord to his twelve ſons, under the emblem of a bun- 
dle of ſticks, each of which may be eaſily broken when ſeparated from 


the reſt, but bound together, reſiſt the force of the ſtrongeſt man; with 
this legend from Salluſt, coONCORDIA' RES PARVAE CRESCVNT, DISCORDIA 
MAXVMAE DILABVNTVR. In the exergue, Cvsvs EX OCCASIONE SEDITIO- 
NIS RVSTICORVM FELICITER EXTINCTAE, I653. The weight of theſe 
pieces was equal to that of fifteen gold ducats each. The two other 
coins repreſent the cities of Baſil and Zurich, and are Swiſs, of the cur- 
rent value. 


Mr. Valtravers, however, knowing Mr. Hollis's delicacy on ſuch o- 


caſions, would not accept theſe coins without his permiſſion, 


Mr. Hollis, writing to a friend on the ſubject of this donation, ſays, . 


&« I have touched almoſt without intending it, the maſter chord. Ho- 
« nour marches in the front, and battles numberleſs, I ſuſpect, in the 
© rear at home from friend and foe ;? which, in a ſubſequent letter to 
the ſame perſon, he thus explains. 


« You ſeem to apprehend my remark: on the effect theſe books will 


have in England when known to have been ſent, as melancholy and 
* timid. Not in the leaſt, I thought the ſame before I fent them; be- 
« lieved it right to ſend them in the liberty of the preſent times, and 
did ſend them. But the #*##*#*ns of the preſent age who could muſ- 
* ter all their forces on the republication of one ſingle tract only of 


* Milton's in their own country, will never forget or forgive all my 
hole folio's when diſperſed and honoured in another. Remember 


*- what I now write.” 


This tract of Milton's was the Wochen againſt which, and che pub- 


liſher Baron, were loud exclamations at the time of its appearance. 
It ſhould ſeem, by a letter of Mr. Hollis, dated May 16, 17 58, that 


there was at that time ſome proſpect of eſtabliſhing a ſociety of antiqua- 


nes at Berne. In that letter he refers his correſpondent to the divine 


Milton's tract of reformation, in which the author ſays, © I ſhall diſtin- 
* guiſh ſuch as I take to be hinderers of reformation into three ſorts : 


* I. Antiquitarians (for ſo I had rather call them than antiquaries, whoſe 


I a „ ]Jabours: 
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ce }abours are uſeful and laudable). 2. Libertines. 3. Politicians, &c." 


After which Mr. Hollis adds, © I ſhall ſend my petition among you to 
&« have the honour to be a member of the ſociety of antiquaries at Berne; 
e for in the preſent age you know all fervices are done from bye-views, 


and to be ſure there muſt be ſuch a ſociety in Switzerland, 7. e. in its 
© principal province and city. To be ſerious, why might not ſuch a ſo- 


<« ciety be eſtabliſhed among you, with more propriety and more ſucceſs 
than in moſt other countries? Your advantages being in general 
„greater, and your magiſtrates having long fince moſt wiſely extermi- 


„ nated thoſe expenſive, yet frivolous amuſements which elſewhere 
* prevail and occupy mankind.— Already I imagine to myſelf that the 


e firſt labour of your ſociety of antiquaries of Berne, will be to form a 
collection of Swiſs liberty coins, in honour of thoſe brave good men 
* by whoſe wiſdom and yalour they at this time enjoy ſuch numberleſs 
% advantages; and begin when they will, wth muſt forgive me, if I add 
£ ſome few Engllth to it.“ 

It ſhould ſeem, by a letter of Mr. Hollis's to the Rev. Dr. Mayhew at 
Boſton, in Auguſt, 1760, that ſome literary ſociety had been eſtab. 
liſhed at Berne at that period, as will be remarked when that letter 


comes to be noticed in 1ts turn. 


Milton's diſtinction between antiquitarians and antiquaries is ſuffici- 
ently intelligible from the ſequel of his diſcourſe. By the former word 
he means, the votariſts of antiquity,” pleading the cauſe of epiſcopacy 
and of church-authority from precedents of antient times, from which 
theſe advocates would not endure the church ſhould deyiate a little, nor 
conſequently ſuffer any reformation, nor permit others to believe or 
worſhip by any other rule with impunity. 

In oppoſition to theſe narrow perſecuting ſentiments (to which ſtateſ- 
men in all governments are too apt to give countenance), it is, that 
Mr. Hollis, in the ſame letter, recommends the printing of Locke's Latin 


letter on Toleration, by ſome of the Swiſs bookſellers at Geneva, Lau- 


ſanne, Berne, or Baſle, “in hopes, that ſo valuable and ſcarce a treatiſe 


of ſo celebrated an author might do real ſervice in the neighbouring” 
and bigotted ſurrounding countries.” 


In the year 1758 was publiſhed, “ An Hiſtorical and Critical Ac- 
count of the life and writings of Charles I. king of Great Britain, 
after 
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ce after the manner of Mr. Bayle, &c. By the Rev. William Harris of 


« Honiton in Devonſhire.” A work that intitled the worthy author to 
the eſteem and benevolence of Mr. Hollis, which he manifeſted by the 
aſſiſtance he gave Mr. Harris in his ſubſequent publications of the life 
of Oliver Cromwell, and of king Charles II. and by (cher ſubſtantial 
marks of his friendſhip, of which mention will be made as they occur 
in the courſe of theſe memoirs. 

In Mr. Hollis's copy of Harris's Hiſtory of Charles I. 1s the following 
note, in his own hand, with the date of 1758: 

« In The Pillars of Prieficraft Shaken , vol. II. is a very curious diſ- 
« ſertation on government, which was firſt printed at Boſton in New 
„England, 1750, and is the firſt on that ſubject that has been pro- 
&« duced from the American world. The title runs, A Diſcourſe con- 
& cerning unlimited ſubmiſſion and non-reſiſtance to the higher powers, 
& with ſome reflections on the reſiſtance made to Charles I. and on the 
& anniverſary of his death, in which the myſterious doctrine of that 
& prince's ſaintſhip and martyrdom is unriddled. The ſubſtance of 
«© which was delived in a ſermon preached in the Weſt meeting-houſe 
in Boſton, the LorD's-day after the 3oth of January 1749-50. By 
“Jonathan Mayhew, A. M. paſtor of the Weſt church in Boſton.” 

The firſt date to be met with of Mr. Hollis's benefactions to Harvard 
College in New England, is the year 1758-9, when, I ſuppoſe, Mil- 


A 


ton's proſe works in two volumes quarto, and forty-four volumes of 


tracts, collected by Dr. Wallis, in quarto, likewiſe, were received, though 
probably forwarded from England in Autumn 1758. 

Theſe books were not received at once, as appears to us, for there is 
a letter from Preſident Holyoke, dated September 1759, to Mr. Hollis, 
acknowledging the recept of forty-four volumes in quarto : * The ſaid 
& preſent,” ſaid the preſident, 4 was peculiarly acceptable to us, as being 
„very fit for a place in a public library, as indeed are molt of thoſe 
* books, which have been ſent us by our benetactor,” [meaning Mr. 
Thomas Hollis, great uncle to his correſpondent, whoie benetactions 
will be found in the appendix] * as alſo thoſe from Mr. John Itollis, 
* by all which benefactions we account ourſelves under the higheſt obli- 


A collection of tracts ſo called, publiſhed by Baron, 1752, and republiſhed after his death, 1568. 
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thoroughly and effectually.” 
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> 
« gations to your generous and much honoured family; of which we 
6 ſhall always retain a moſt grateful ſenſe ; which our corporation have 
c voted you ſhould be aſſured of by, &c.“ 

From this extract it is evident, that this preſent was Mr. Hollis's firſt 
benefaction to Harvard College. 

The ſame gentleman, Preſident Holyoke, acknowledges the receipt of 
Milton's proſe works, in the following letter, dated Dec. 28, 1759. 

«© We have juſt now received from your bountiful hand a moſt beau- 
&« tiful as well as a moſt valuable preſent of Milton's proſe works; valu- 
able to us, as we have a very high regard for that great man, whom 
(his political principles not at all withſtanding) we eſteem a great ho- 
e nour to the Britith name. May you continue long in life, a bleſſing 
eto all about you, and an honour to the venerable name you bear!“ 
Mr. Hollis's anſwer to both theſe letters is dated Auguſt 27, 1760; 
VIS, 1 

I rejoice that the books arrived ſafe, as well the tracts in quarto, 
© once the excellent Dr. Wallis's, as the copy of Milton's proſe works. I 
am likewite highly ſenſible of the honour which the college and you 
% have been pleated to ſhew me on their account; and I beg you both 
«© to be perſuaded of my unteigned reſpects and attachment.” 

Theſe books, and another parcel, containing 64 volumes, ſent to 
New England by Mr. Hollis, were conſumed in the fire which burnt 
down Harvard College, 1764. 

It ſhould have been mentioned above, that Mr. Hollis was not per- 
fectly contented with the editions of Milton's works then extant ; the 
reaſon of which was, that he had ſeveral pieces of Milton in his collec- 
tion, which might have made a new edition much more complete and 
correct than thoſe already publiſhed. This appears from the following 
extract of a letter he wrote to a friend, January 24, 1758. | 

«© A new edition of Milton, the divine Milton, is talked of to be 
printed, with the very fine types of Baſkerville of Birmingam, ſaid to 
© he the finctt in the world, I have already cauſed him to be acquaint- 
with my ability and inclination to ſerve him in divers reſpects re- 
© lating to it; and, if he ſhould prove malleable and ductile, will do it 
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Mr. Hollis undoubtedly underſtood that this report related to all Mil- 


ton's works, proſaic and poetical; it turned out, however, that Baſker- 
ville only printed Paradiſe Loſt in two volumes large octavo. We have 


indeed had different and diſagreeing accounts of Baſkerville's edition of 


Paradiſe Loſt ; ſome ſay, he printed it in quarto; and not having ſecn 
any edition of this poem by Baſkerville to aſcertain this matter, we had 
recourſe to his article in the new edition of Biographia Britannica, where 
however no particular mention is made of his printing any of Milton's 
works. It has been obſerved, that Mr. Baſkerville, in printing his 
books, had more regard to the beauty of the type, than to the uſefulneſs, 
or even the correctneſs of his editions in other reſpects ; ſuch a man was 
by no means likely to be malleable and ductile in the way Mr. Hollis 
would have ſerved him. The idea, however, of a new edition of Mil- 
ton's works accompanied him to the very laſt ; as we ſhall have occaſion 
to mention at a later period. 

In ſuch ways as theſe was this worthy man employed, without 


« 1dleneſs,” ſays he, “I hope, or meanneſs; and from greater, if able, 


& ſuch is the ſad corruption of our day, I am effectively excluded.” 
He ſays this in ſpeaking of his collecting books for Berne; and for 
the reſt, meant only, we apprehend, his excluſion from parliament, by 


his averſion to the common methods of procuring admiſſion there. 


In the year 1759 Mr. Hollis began to keep a diary of his tranſac- 
tions; the firſt entry of which, April 14, is this: 

« Entered the fortieth year of my age; may the remainder of life 
« paſs ſteadily, in active and extenſive virtue, at leaſt in INNOCENCE ! and 
this I will endeavour.” 

Mr. Hollis's connections with Mr. Baron have been mentioned above, 


and more of their intercourſe will occur as we procede. In the mean 


time, it may ſerve to account for Mr. Hollis's intimacy with Mr. Baron, 
to ſubjoin the character of the latter, as drawn by no injudicious hand 
in the year 1768. 

* Mr. Baron's character was one of the moſt artleſs and u guiſed 
that ever appeared in the world. He was a man of real and great 
learning, of fixed and ſteady integrity, and a tender and ſympathiz- 
ing heart. He firmly believed in revelation, and for ue very reaſon 
* was infinitely more concerned to promote the cauſe of TRUTH and 
1 2 *© VIRTUE 
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c yIRTUE in the world, than to procure any emoluments or aduantages 
to himſelf. 

% No man was ever more zealous in the cauſe of civil and religious 
&« Jiberty than Mr. Baron. The whole bent of his ſtudies led him this 
&« way. Well did he underſtand the cauſe in its utmoſt extent. Warm- 
e ly was he animated whenever it was the ſubject of debate, and zea- 
ce louſly indignant was he when he thought it attacked, or in danger of 
&« ſubverſion. 

Could he have reſtrained the natural impetuoſity of his temper no 
© man would have had more friends, or better deſerved them. With 
& many virtues and few faults, which only wanted the elevation of an 
higher ſtation and a better fate to have aſſumed the form of virtues, 
«© Mr, Baron paſt the greateſt part of his life in penurious circumſtances, 
& which neither abated the generous ardor, nor overcame the laudable 


% independency of his ſpirit. Theſe are virtues which, when exerted in 


ce a low ſphere, ſeldom bring their reward to the poſſeſſor; yet theſe, 
« with their bleſſed effects, are all this good man left behind him for 
the conſolation and ſupport of a widow and three children.” 

It was now that Mr. Hollis began to make a ſecond collection of books 
for the public library at Berne; of which a farther account will be 
given below. 

He began likewiſe at this time to ſort his medals for what he called 
his new cabinet, and likewiſe his prints on the ſame plan; and profeſ- 
ſes, on that occaſion, “to like the plan of his collection more than ever, 
© in honour to liberty, ſciences, and ingenuous men, and wiſhes the 
„ cencral plan (of his life) may not derogate from this.” | 


Mr. Solomon Da Coſta intending to preſent a valuable collection of 


Hebrew books and manuſcripts to the Britiſh Muſeum, Mr. Hollis, at 
the requeſt of that gentleman, and from materials furniſhed by him, 
drew up a paper in Englith, to be tranſlated into Hebrew, by way of 
introducing his generous benefaction to the acceptance of the patrons 
and curators of that noble repoſitory. The Hebrew manuſcripts were 
nearly two hundred, and were originally intended by the Jews to be 
preſented to king Charles II. The introductory letter, tranſlated from 
the [lebrew, is given at full length in the Gentleman's Magazine for Fe- 
bruary 1760; but being a ſecond verſion, is probably conſiderably dif- 

ferent 
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ferent from Mr. Hollis's firſt draught, [which we ſhall give in the Ap- 
pendix *.] The benefactor is called Abraham in the Magazine; but 
more truly, by Mr. Hollis, Solomon. Of this noble benefaction, Mr. 
Hollis wrote a long and exact account, dated May 18, 1759, to conſul 
Smith at Venice, © with a view to ſtimulate him to the like procedure 
with his own collection, at leaſt in part t.“ 

Mr. Hollis, from the time of his return from his travels, paid great 
attention to the public ſocieties in this country, inſtituted for the pro- 
motion of learning and ſcience, and was a member of moſt, if not all of 
them; but took an early reſolution of avoiding all public diſtinctive 
characters among them ; a reſolution which, on occaſion of his attend- 
ing the ſociety of antiquaries on St. George's day, April 23, obliged him 
to decline being one of their yite-preſidents, though the patent was 
made out, and, as he ſays, “the honour ingenuous ;” regretting how- 
ever the neceſſity he was under to give his negative cpenly, to which 
he was reduced by the indiſcretion of the preſident, in not diſcovering 
his intention earlier. 

On the 24th, he parted with his valet de chambre, Franceſco Giova- 
nini, who had ſerved him faithfully, and without fault, in Italy and in 
England, for almoſt ſeven years, and was returning to his family, then 
at Rome. The regard Mr. Hollis had for this faithful and valuable 
ſervant will appear at more length in the courle of theſe memoirs. 

On occaſion of his dining at Draper's-hall, on the 26th, with the 
Governors of the Magdalen charity, he mentions the fallen E— of B—, 
who was at that meeting; * once,” ſays he, * the patriot, the great 
„Mr. P——: and thought of the divine Milton's beautiful yet horrid 
* deſcription of a bad miniiter ; yet, doubting human firmneſs, almoſt 
„ pitied him.” This eee of a bad miniſter, as Mr. Hollis calls 
it, is at the end of Milton's tract, intituled, Of Reformation 10uchiz1n 
church diſcipline in England, dd the canfes that have hitkerto hindered it. 
This, with its contraſt in the preceding paragragh, as they illuſtrate 
Mr. Hollis's ſentiments as well as Milton“ 8, Me ihall inſert in the Appen- 


dix J. Some people would call Mr. P—— an unfaithful patriot, ra- 


ther than a bad miniſter. His conduct however has aftorded a prece- 


» Appendix. V. | + Appendix VI. . Appendix VII. 
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dent more lately for other deſerters of the patriotic ſtation. But to do 
him juſtice, he made an apology for himſelf in his pamphlet called 
Faclion detecledò, of which, ſuppoling it to be well- grounded (which it 
is likely Mr. Hollis did not believe) his ſucceſſors in that kind of ver- 
ſatility cannot avail themſelves. He alledged, that his party were going 
lengths that were not juſtifiable 3 and that, upon pretence of oppoſing 
the miniſter, they had degenerated into a faction, which would not be 
ſatisfied with the reaſonable reformation of public meaſures that he had 


obtained for them. This I preſume has hardly been the caſe with other 


revolters, who, however, may be equally intitled to our compaſſion, on 
the plea of human infirmity. But we muſt leave the defence of the 
late lord Bath to the abler hand of the biſhop of Briſtol, : 

Mr. Hollis's judgment of books forms a very diſtinguiſhing part of his 


character ; which it is thought better to reſerve to be given in detail, 


than to be only mentioned as that article occurs occaſionally ; but a 
temptation is laid before us to mention his ſentiments on one particular 
work, which was publiſhed not long before he began his Diary. 

Under the date, April 27, is this entry, “Received a viſit from the 
c reverend and ingenuous Mr. ; agreed together that Dr. Lard- 
„ ner's book concerning the Logos was ſuppreſſed as much as poſſible, 
„ and left unnoticed by the clergy ; (a better manner however than to 
e perſecute the author) and that the Doctor, though a tree as well as 
&« alcarncd writer, was yet, in ſome reſpects, biaſſed himſelf by remain. 
ing prejudices of education.” 

It is not clear to what bias, or what prejudices, Mr. Hollis and his 
friend alluded, and to offer conjectures would as probably lead to miſ- 
tal.es, as to the truth. Perhaps we may have occaſion to take notice of 


ſome of Dr. Lardner's prejudices hereafter, of a different ſort from thoſe 


here mentioned by Mr. Hollis. In the mean time, Mr. Hollis's attention 
to the ſucceſs of ſuch books as this of Dr. Lardner, and his reflections 
on the reception they met in thoſe times, are remarkable, and ſhew his 
ſolicitude to have all religious opinions freely and candidly diſcufled 
he ſeems to have been aware of the policy which prevented this book 
from being brought forward to public notice, as might have been ex- 


* We hare lately been informed, that pamphlet was by ancther hand. 


pected. 
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pected. The truth is, the clergy had, ſome years before, been teized 
by the Free and Candid Diſquiſitions, to make ſome alterations in the 
forms of the eſtabliſhed church, which was prefled upon them by a 
kind of importunity, that required that ſome reaſons ſhould be given, 
why a work ſo apparently neceſſary had been ſo long deferred, and why 
it ſhould not be immediately undertaken ? Such reaſons were aſſigned, 
but were by no means ſatisfactory. The ſubject was again and again 
brought into public view, and the reſult was, according to the report of 
that time, that, in purſuance of the advice of a certain prelate, no anſwer 
whatever ſhould be given to books or pamphlets tending to promote the 
reformation of the church. 

Soon after came out the bliſhop of Clogher's ay on Spirit, introduced 
by a preface ſtrongly urging the abſurdity of inſiſting on the preſent 
ſubſcriptions and declarations of contormity to the church of England, 
1n the uſual forms. 

The quality and reputation of the author made it quite neceſſary to 
diſpenſe with the rule above-mentioned tor that occaſion; and accord- 
ingly an anſwer was attempted to the theological part of the bithop's 
pamphlet, under the auſpices of the then archbiſhop of Canterbury *, 
by a clergyman by no means equal to the taſk. 

In the year 1759, appeared Dr. Lardner's letter on the Logos, with 
two poſtſcripts annexed, and the name of the author was ſuppreſſed. It 
was well known from whoſe hand it came, In this publication, beſides 
the Doctor's diſſenting from the eſtabliſned doctrine of the Trinity in the 
letter, there was in the firſt Poſtſcript a warm but decent expoſtulation 
with biſhop Sherlock on the inconſiſtency of allowing ſome parts of the 
church ſervice to remain, compared with what Dr. Lardner calls à noble 


declaration, in one of his lordſhip's diſcourſes +. 


* Dr. Herring. | 

F That declaration imports, ** That the apoſtles were witneſſes and teachers of the faith, and had no 
authority to add any thing to the doctrine of Chriſt, or to declare new articles of faith, Now it the 
** apoſtles commiſſioned directly by Chriſt himſe!f, and ſupported by miraculous gifts of the Spirit, had not 
this power, can any of his ſucceſſors in the goverment of the church, without great impiety, pretend to 
«it? Did the biſhops and clergy of the ninth and tenth centuries know the articles of the faith better 
** than the apoſtles did? or were they more powerfully aſſiſted by the holy Spirit? No chriſtian can think 
** it, or fay it. Whence is it then that the church of Rome has reccived the power they pretend to, of 
* making new articles of faith, and dooming all to eternal deſtruction who receive them not? Can any 
** ſober ſerious Chriſtian truſt himſelf to ſuch guides, and not tremble when he reads the woe denounced by 
* dt, Paul, Traugh we, or an angel from heaven, preach any the? geln let Aim be accurſed, Gal. i. 8.“ 
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It was probably on this circumſtance that Mr. Hollis founded his opi- 
nion; and the event has proved that it was well founded; no anfwer 


to Dr. Lardner's letter having yet appeared, except perhaps in ſome re- 


plies to certain writers, who, of later years, may have made uſe of ſome 
of his arguments, in ſupport of the like theological opinions. 

On the taking of Goree by admiral Keppel a copper medal was ſtruck, 
engraved by young Pingo, which gained the prize given by the ſociety 
of arts and commerce; one of theſe Mr. Hollis preſented to Mr. Pitt, 
anonymouſly, on the edge of which was inſcribed, WILLIAM PITT ADMI- 
NISTRING, Two others he preſented to commodore Keppel, with an 
inſciption on the edge of one of them; viz. AVGVSTVS KEPPEL cou- 
MANDING. Another he ſent to Dr. Akenſide, and diſtributed numbers to 
his friends at home and abroad. 

The king of Pruſſia was, in theſe days, the hero of the public; and, 
with reſpect to the ſyſtem then in vogue, a valuable meritorious ally to 
Great Britain. On this account, Mr. Hollis procured a medal to be 
{truck, ſketched by Cipriani, and engraved by Mr. Kirk, theFeverſe of 
which exhibited Hercules deſtroying the Hydra, copied from a curious 
antique paſte in his poſſeſſion. 

On the taking of Louiſbourg he deviſed another medal, the | 
ſition whereof was ſettled with Cipriani, and executed by Mr. Kirk. On 
the face was the head of Britannia, copied by Mr. Natter from an antique 
paſte on the root of Sardonia, with a cap of liberty, and a trident on 
each ſide of it; and round it, o FAIR BRITANNIA, HAIL! with a cornu- 
copia in her right-hand, and a trophy with a ſhield, in which are the 
French flowers de lis, in her left. 

Concerning this fortunate event, he thus writes to a friend, Septem- 
ber, 1758. “I wrote to inform you of the taking of Louiſbourg, an 
, ent, under Providence, and the wiſdom and bravery of the officers, 
& ſoldiers, and ſailors, to be aſcribed to WILLIAM PITT; and of more 
, importance to Britain, in my opinion, and in that of ſome honeſt Eng- 
© liſhmen, than would be (the acquiſition of) all the German electorates 
„put together.“ 

In the months of June and July, this year, Mr. Hollis ſeems to have 
been very ſucceſsful in his intercourſe with artiſts in different branches, 
with whom, he tells us, he ſpent ſome part of his time very agreeably. 
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In particular, Mr. Natter brought him home the ſeal of the head of 
Britannia, admirably well executed. Mr. Hollis paid him eight guineas 
for engraving it, and gave him two guineas more, by way of preſent. 

From his friend Mr. Ames he got a few liberty prints, and a curious 
book in quarto, of the year 1648, intituled, A Lin of Devices. At the 
end of this book is an account of all the mottos uſed by the military 
people on the parliament's or the king's ſide during the civil wars. 

Speaking of an interview with Mr. Copeland, the engraver, whom 
he calls an ingenious but very ſingular perſon, he ſays, © Mr. Cope- 
land knows much concerning the two Simons, and has ſeveral pun- 
„ cheons of Thomas Simons, which I hope to purchaſe of him.” 

In September the ſame year he purchaſed of Mr. Yeo the engraver, 
upon a viſit at his apartments in the Tower, the proof impreſſions in 
wax of Milton, Ludlow, and Sidney, from ſeals of Simons, to his great 
joy; he purchaſed of him likewiſe two ſmall ſteel ſeals of the heads of 
Oliver Cromwell and Sir Henry Vane, from puncheons of Thomas 
Simons, ſaid to be, with many other curious things of the two Simons, 
in the collection of the then lord keeper [Henley]; and on the 22d of 
that month he purchaſed all Mr. Yeo's proof impreſſions in wax of 
coats of arms, and heads of eminent perſons, after ſeals of Thomas 
Simons. | 3 

Mr. Hollis, from the accounts of his friends in New-England, had 
conceived a great eſteem for the reverend Jonathan Mayhew, Paſtor of 
the Weſt Church in Boſton, a moſt worthy man, of exemplary piety, 
amiable manners, firmly attached to the cauſe of liberty, civil and reli- 
gious; and, as appears by his writings, of conſiderable literary abilities. 
Mr. Hollis's eſteem for Dr. Mayhew aroſe, we believe, from the peruſal 
of his ſermon, preached at the Weſt-church in Boſton, New England, 
on the Lord's-day after January 30, 1749-50, and publiſhed in Eng- 
land by Baron, in his collection, intituled, The Pillars of Prie/lcraft and 
Ortbodoxy ſhaken, 1752, as mentioned above. 

To this gentleman Mr. Hollis had diſpatched a preſent of books, in 
1757, by a ſhip which was loſt in her voyage to America. In Novem- 
ber 1758 he ſent him another box of books, which arrived ſafe in the 
beginning of the year 1759; but without acquainting Dr. Mayhew 


with the name of his correſpondent. 
| M But 
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But being now convinced of the real worth of the Doctor, Mr. Hollis, 
Auguſt x7th, 1759, ſent him another preſent of books, accompanied 
with a letter, to which he ſubſcribed his name; and from that time a 
correſpondence commenced between them, which. was'regularly kept up 
till Dr. Mayhew's death, in July, 1766. 

Mr. Hollis, knowing that Dr. Harris of: Honiton in Devonſhire (who 
had publiſhed the lives of James I. and Charles I.) was about to pub- 
liſh the lives of Oliver Cromwell and Charles II. collected ſeveral books 
and extracts ſuitable to his deſign, and preſented them to him, July, 
1759. 

He had the year before ſent Dr. Harris the copy of an oration, de- 
livered by the college of Engliſh Jeſuits at Madrid to Charles I. when 
prince of Wales, as a compliment upon his arrival in Spain. The title 
of it was, * Oratio a Jeſuitarum Anglicorum collegio ad Carolum Prin- 
% cipem in Hiſpania habita,” A manuſcript of this oration, was found 
among the papers of Matthew Wren, who accompanied prince Charles 
in his journey to Madrid, and was afterwards biſhop of Ely; and a copy 
of it given by the late Dr. Rawlinſon to Dr. Ward of Greſham College, 
from whom Mr. Hollis obtained it, he ſent to Dr. Harris. 

It is probable Dr. Harris's book was printed off before he received this 
curious oration, as he makes no mention of it in his life of Charles, 
otherwiſe it had been worth inſerting. At the ſame time, Mr. Hollis 
ſent the Doctor the Pope's letter to Charles, in Spaniſh and Engliſh ; 
done according to the Latin and Spaniſh copies, printed at Madrid 

The Britiſh Muſeum was an object of Mr. Hollis's particular regard 


and benevolence ; he conſidered it as a literary foundation, calculated 


to do the higheſt honour to the Britiſh name; and, in that view, he 
contributed many things to its valuable ſtores from his own collections. 
In 1757, he preſented that uſeful repoſitory with a large collection of 
antique bronzes and etruſcan ware, &c. which coſt him upwards of fifty 
pounds. He conſidered it likewiſe as a faithful depoſitary of the me- 
mory and remains of thoſe great and eminent men who had been pub- 
lic bleſſings to this country, either by their writings, their counſels, or 
other atchievments, tending to aſſert and maintain public liberty againſt 
all attempts of tyrants and oppreſſors. In purſuance of which idea he 
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preſented the Muſeum, by the hands of Dr. Gifford, and, as he ſays, ano- 
nymouſly, with two valuable medals of Milton, July 30, 17 <9. 

By an entry in his Diary, Auguſt 29, the ſame year, it appears that 
Mr. Hollis repreſented to ſome of the miniſtry, in perſon, a certain affair 
that regarded the honour of the nation, © which,” ſays he, © not hav- 
«© ing been attended to as it ought, I went home vexed, and aſhamed of 
& our ee Mor prayed to Gop for abler leaders, and more 
© noble.” | | * 

Perhaps the reader may conjedture, that this repreſentation might re- 
late to ſome political expedient or manœuvre, more ſuitable to the pa- 
triotic ſpirit of Mr. Hollis, than to the views and meaſures of the admi- 
niſtration at that period. 

There is {ſeldom any truth, or indeed, any wiſdom, in mere conjec- 
tures ; and eſpecially where ſuch a one as Mr. Hollis does not chooſe to 
explain himſelf. 

I will venture however, on this occaſion, to tranſcribe a paſſage from 
one of his letters to a man of quality in the year 1762, which may 
perhaps afford a little light into the ſubject of the repreſentation above- 
mentioned: | 
Nor have you failed, I am confident, as I deem you in eflence 
% an Engliſhman, to ſuggeſt to Mr. Grenville, in caſe it might not have 
* occurred to him, the peculiar propriety of a Britiſh amballador patro- 
„ nizing learning, and learned travellers, and virtu, and collecting ma- 
s miſts, it there are any, or antiquities, particularly marbles and 
© medals; in which moſt noble purſuits the Britiſh conſuls and agents 
* Orcs, Aſia, and Africa, and even the merchants in our factorics 
might (and would gladly and confiderably) concur. | 

« I have been well aſſured, that an article of this kind is always in— 
e ſerted in the inſtructions given by the French government to their 
vw "FRE miniſters ; which article, it may be, does them as much honour 

©as would-an aner of revocation, and unifor mity of religion, like that 
* of Nantes,” 62165 

By this-inftance we'ſee Mr. Hollis had buſineſs with miniſters different 
from that of ſome other ſorts of projectors and repreſenters; anc if a 
miniſter could not ſee the tendency of this kind of attention to the ho- 
nour and advantage of his country, or could not make it confiſtent, in 
441. NI 2 | mis 
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his inſtructions, with the other functions of an ambaſſador, he miglit 
well be ſuſpected of wanting abilities. But this is only one conjecture 
among the reſt, a little leſs impertinent, perhaps, than ſome others. 

In the evening of the ſame day, Auguſt 24, on which he had met 
with this mortification, Mr. Hollis, perhaps, by way of conſolation, read 
his divine Milton's Small Tractate on Education; and obſerves, “that he 
« had exhauſted the ſubject in one ſingle: ſheet,” and profeſſed himſelf 
to be “delighted with it, aſtoniſhed, humbled ;” adding to this teſtimony 
the following lines from one of Milton's ſonnets. 

'Yet be it leſs or more, or ſoon or flow, 

It ſhall be {ll in ſtrifteſt meaſure even 

To that ſame lot, however mean or high, 

Tow'rd which time leads me, and the will of heaven. 
« At leaſt,” ſays Mr. Hollis, „I will attempt it.” 

For the uſual method of learning arts,” ſays Milton, “I deem it to 
© be an old error of univerſities, not yet well recovered from the ſcho- 
« laſtic groſſneſs of barbarous ages, that, inſtead of beginning with arts 
% moſt eaſy (and thoſe be ſuch as are moſt obvious to the ſenſe), they 
« preſent their young unmatriculated novices at firſt coming with the 
e intelleCtive abſtractions of logic and metaphyſics.” 

Againſt the application of this reproof at this time, the Engliſh Uni- 
verſities, or one of them at leaſt, might plead many alterations and im- 
provements upon the antient methods. But ſo it happened, that this 
very year, 1759, the univerſities were attacked by a late member of 
one of them, in a little tract, ſuggeſting many defects in their methods 
of education, with reſpect to ſeveral branches of learning, in compariſon 
with ſome of the univerſities abroad; on which occaſion Mr. Hollis 
writes thus to one of his correſpondents : 

«© There has been publiſhed lately a tract, intitled, be general /iate 
« of education in the univer/ities, with a particular view to the philoſophic 
e and medical education, by RICHARD DaviEs, M. D. late Fellow-of 2een's 
„College, Cambridge. And the motto is, Ne quid ver! non audeat. It 
makes a noiſe, and I think, may be conſidered as no bad comment on 
6 the excellent prefaces of Lord Moleſworth's account of Denmark, and 
of his tranſlation of Hottoman's Franco-Gallia. There is no doubt but 


that ſtatutes made, for the greateſt Pet, in days of ignorance and ſu- 
66 « perſtition > 
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c perſtition, are but indifferent rules to walk by in theſe times, which 
« are now enlightened and liberal. And it gave me a very low opinion, 
« confeſs, of the plan of education obſerved in our univerſities, when, 
ce by converſation with a gentleman of uncommon learning and prebity 
not long ſince, once a tutor of eminence in one of them, it appeared, 
e that he had neither read, nor even heard of, Algernon Sidncy's dif- 
* courſes om government; though a ſubject of all others the moſt intc- 
„ reſting and important to ſociety as ſuch, and treated by a genius the 
“ greateſt, nobleſt, that hath hitherto ſhone forth.” 

In this tract Dr. Davies was, upon the whole, judicious, and ſufficient- 
ly candid; but, perhaps, more ſagacious in diſcovering defects, thai 
happy in pointing out expedients of reformation. 

He had the luck, however, to meet with an opponent in ſome Ob/er- 
vations on the preſent flate of the Engliſh univerſities, who ſucceeded 
much worſe in his defence of theſe ſeminaries, than Dr. Davies did in 
his reproof of them. 

Theſe Obfervations, we believe, Mr. Hollis never ſaw. 

About ſeven years before this tract of Dr. Davies was publiſhed, the 
following expoſtulation with the academical curators of Cambridge ap- 
peared in a maſterly pamphlet, written by one of their own body. 
* You, gentlemen, who have the ſuperintendency of ſuch a number of 
our young nobility and gentry ; who are intruſted with an uncommon. 
opportunity of regulating their manners, of forming their minds to 
noble ſentiments of juſtice, magnanimity, and love to their country 
conſider that this is one of thole talents which you have now in truit, 
and for which you muſt particularly account in the awful tranſactions 
of the laſt great day. If you neglect theſe favourable opportunities of 
laying a foundation for a long ſeries of the nobleſt actions, towards 
* producing which your influence can greatly contribute, have you not 
« reaſon, as you will have involved yourſelves in the guilt of a long 
train of evil conſequences to thoſe under your authority by your 
* negligence, to fear the puniſhment of others!“ 

September 5, Mr. Hollis waited upon Mr. Onſlow, Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, at his ſeat in Surry, along with Signor Cipriani, to 
take a drawing of Milton, when a youth, after an original portrait in 
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oil, in his poſleſſion, purſuant to leave obtained from the Speaker, upon 
being introduced to hin in town. 

Lis own account of this interview will not be unacceptable to the 
reader. 

] was received,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “with great civility and Kindneſs, 
&« ſtaid there the whole day, and the drawing was taken with the hap- 
« picſt ſucceſs. I had the honour of enjoying five hours private con- 
« yerſation with the Speaker, in which many curious anecdotes turned 
« up, relative to Charles I. Charles II. the earl of Clarendon, Oliver 
„Cromwell, Ludlow, Sir Henry Vane, Milton, and other eminent per- 
« ſonages, and to the Engliſh Hiſtory. The Speaker is a venerable and 
« yery fine old gentleman, and a paſſionate admirer of Milton, read 
“ many paſſages from his poctical works with great ſtrength and ſpirit, 
& and communicated ſeveral ingenious criticiſms of his own, upon paſ- 
& ſages in the Paradiſe Loſt. He has a large collection of portraits of 
« eminent perſonages of this nation, chiefly thoſe on the fide of liberty, 
is a lover of virtu, and deeply verſed in the hiſtory and antiquities of 
& Britain.” Mr. Hollis adds, © This day one of the happieſt and moſt 
% honoured of my life.“ An honourable elogy! the rather as it came 
from an honeſt diſintereſted heart, deeply impreſſed with a real eftcem 
and veneration for the patriotic virtues of this truly great and ever me- 
morable man. 

Mr. Hollis, being in poſſeſſion of a buſt of Milton, in plaiſter, mo— 
deled from the life, employed Mr. Cipriant to make a drawing of it, 
which he preſcnted to the Speaker September 15, “ in gratitude,” as he 
ſays, © for his very obliging favours to him in the country.“ This 
preſent he carricd himſelf to the Speaker's houſe. in the country, but 
avoided ſecing of him; for being himſelf averſe to unſeaſonable inter- 
ruptions, it was a point of delicacy with him not to interrupt others, 
whether they were affected on that head as himſelf was, or not. And 
on the 21ſt of the fame month he received a very handiome letter from 
the Speaker, in acknowledgment for the drawing preſented to him by 
Mr. Hollis on the 1 5th. 

On the 23d of the {ame month, a letter incloſing two lottery tickets 
was left at his lodgings in Bedford tftreet. * A ftrange accident,” ſays 
he, „ nor can a tolerable guels be made from whom theſe tickets came, 
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* or from what motive ſent. If really preſents, and in time good 
„ prizes, they ſhall be nobly uſed, nor aught reſerved in private benefit 
& to myſelf.“ 

It was uſual at this time to reſerve a number of lottery tickets in "the 
hands of the great officers of ſtate, in order to accommodate their friends, 
8c. It does not appear that Mr. Hollis was in any perſonal connection 
with any gentleman of that deſcription, fave the Speaker, from whom 
very probably theſe tickets might be ſent as prefents to Mr. IIollis 
without any mention of the benefactor, as from their occaſional con- 
verſations the Speaker might be aware of Mr. Hollis's delicacy o the 
article of preſents, of which ſome inſtances will occur in theſe memoirs. 
This conjecture may be conſidered as one of thoſe things which Mr. 
Hollis called e/capes, and as ſuch it is left with the reader. 

On the 19th, calling at the houſe of an old acquaintance and a worthy 
gentleman, whom he intended to ſee that very morning, he received an 
account that he was expiring.— On this accident, which ſomewhat ſhock- 
ed him, he remarks, that,“ Lite is of trifling importance in its ſelf, bat 
« intereſting to the individual, eaſily to be loſt, ſoon ſpent, and there- 
“fore in ſober innocence to be enjoyed.“ 

On the 8th of October he ſettled with Mr. Stuart the plan of a medal 


on the taking of Guadalupe, to be laid before the ſociety of arts, &c. for 


their approbation; the medal was atterwards executed at the expence 
of that Society. 
November 3d, Mr. Hollis was in the cvening at the Speaker's by his 


ſpecial defire, and was moſt civilly received and highly entertained for 


three hours. The Speaker at this viſit preſented hin with various me— 
dals to keep for his ſake, and invited Mr. Hollis to viſit him as his friend. 
He had likewiſe at this viſit the pleaſure to ſee the drawing of Milton, 
which he had preſented to him in the country, now fixed up in his beſt: 
apartment in town. 

November 5th. At a mecting of the ſociety of Artiſts, our patriot was 
again offered the chair tor the evening, but declined it, in conſequence 
of his reſolution already mentioned. 

Mr. Hollis ſeems to have been particularly deſirous to diſcover any 
remaining circumſtances of Oliver Cromwelt's perſonal hiſtory, his fa- 


mily, and connexions, which had not been publiſhed to the world; and 
ON: 
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on the $th of this month was gratified with a copy of a curious letter 


of the protector to Lieutenant General Fleetwood, in the poſſeſſion of 
Mrs. Cook of Newington, Oliver's grandaughter, obtained by Dr. Gif- 


ford. And about the ſame time, having been informed by the Speaker 
of three original and very curious letters of Cromwell to his noble 
friend Colonel Richard Norton, he obtained the loan of them, with 
leave to copy them for the uſe of Dr. Harris's hiſtory. Theſe three let- 
ters were in the poſſeſſion of Robert Symmer e1q; of Mount Street Groſ- 
venor Square, and are publiſhed, together with that to Lieutenant 
General Fleetwood, in the Appendix to Dr. Harris's life of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

In the autumn of this year was projected the plan tor cloathing the 
French priſoners by ſubſcription, of which Mr. Hollis was an active and 
zealous promoter, and to which he was a bountiful contributor: on 
December 1 8th, he attended a meeting for that purpoſe, © when,” as 
he ſays, „the whole plan was ſketched out nobly for immediate and 
e effectual execution.” When the ſubſcription was filled to a conſider- 
able amount, it was thought proper to publiſh it ; and on that occaſion, 
Mr. (now Dr.) Johnſon was requeſted by Mr. Hollis to compoſe a ſhort 
pretace or introduction to that publication, which, being approved of by 
the curators of that charity, was accordingly prefixed to the publiſhed 
account of it, and a preſent of five guineas given by Mr. Hollis to Dr. 
Johnſon for his trouble. Mr. Hollis's donation to this charity was fifty 
guineas, but given anonymouſly, with this note, © The mite of an Eng- 
„ liſuman, to Frenchmen, priſoners in England, poor and naked.“ 

MDCCLX. 

February 2. Mr. Hollis paid a viſit to the Speaker, and was received 
with great courteſy and politeneſs, and, among other curious and in- 
ſtructive converſation, was informed by Mr. Onſlow of a very impor- 
tant anecdote reſpecting Algernon Sydney, redounding greatly to the 
honor of that noble patriot. Which anecdote,” ſays he, “ ſhall be 
„ jnſerted in the new intended cdition of his diſcourſes on government.” 

We cannot find, among the notes and extracts in Mr. Hollis's edition 
of Sydney's diſcourſes on government, any particular anecdote upon the 
authority of Mr. Onſlow, whole name might molt probably be. omitted 


by 
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by Mr. Hollis, upon the confideration that the Speaker was then living, 
and might not chooſe to be named on ſuch an occaſion. 

One might perhaps pitch upon ſeveral paſſages in the notes of Mr. 
Hollis's edition of Sydney's diſcourſes, likely enough to have been ſug- 
geſted by the Speaker; ſeveral ſuch have been pointed out; but what 
ſeems to be moſt probable, ſo far as conjecture may be allowed, is Mr. 
Pelham's ſpeech in the proceedings againit Sir John Fenwick, octavo, 
1698, p. 228, where Mr. Pelham characteriſes Algernon Sydney, as 
« a man that had that love to liberty and the good of his country, that 
© he would not have ſaid ſo” [pleaded the inſufficiency of one witneſs to 
_ condemn him] “ even to ſave his life, if he had thought it inconſiſtent 
„ with either of them,” [the law of God or man.] Mr. Hollis quoted 
this paſſage in his edition of Sydney's trial publiſhed 1763, p. 131, and 
it is likewiſe repeated in Mr. Robertſon's republication of it 177 2, p. 28, 
and bids the faireſt to have been he very important anecdote redounding 
greaily to Sydneys honour, communnicated to Mr. Hollis by the Speaker. 

Feb. 29. He ſent to Mr. Pitt a ſociety medal ſtruck in honour of the 
victory at Quebec; having on the edge, WILLIAM PITT ADMINISTRING. 

April 3. Mr. Hollis received a letter of thanks from the curators of 
the public library at Leyden, to whom he had ſent, by the hands of Mr. 
Valtravers, but without his name, Milton's proſe works and Toland's 
life of him. This very handſome letter will be found in the Appendix. 

April 14, His birth day, is thus noted in his Diary: 

„ Entered the forty firſt year of my age. Reviſed the tranſactions of 
the laſt year, as they appear in theſe papers. By no means content 
<« with them; my ſituation diſagreeable to me of late on many accounts, 
“and likely to continue ſo for ſome time. Hope however to keep up 
in full ſpirit, to amend my plan, and to tread more firmly than ever 

* the path of active and extenſive virtue.” 

May 21, 1760, Dr. Mayhew of Boſton wrote to Mr. Hollis, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of a {mall box for the public library of Harvard col- 
lege, and likewiſe of a preſent to himſelf of books, prints, and the medal 
in commemoration of the victory at Quebec. | 

The following extracts from this letter are neceſſary to introduce 
ſome ſentiments of Mr. Hollis, which muſt by no means be omitted. 

N The 
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The Doctor, having complimented Mr. Hollis on the felicity of his 
being member of ſo many worthy ſocieties, and the mother country on 
having ſo many gentlemen of fortune and figure, of learning and in- 
clination to carry ſuch deſigns into execution, proceeds to ſay, 

« You gave a hint, Sir, in a blank leaf of one of the laſt books ſent 
c me, as if you thought ſome ſocieties formed in the American colonies 
« upon the model of thoſe in London, particularly that of the Royal 
Society, and the Society for encouraging commerce, might be for the 
public benefit; whereby you diſcover a generous concern for our 
« welfare. | | 

] have diſcourſed with ſome of the moſt learned and public-fpirited 
& gentlemen amongſt us upon this point, acquainting them by whom 
& this propoſal was ſuggeſted to me. Their opinion (from which 1 
cannot diſſent in this reſpect) is, that we are hardly yet ripe for en- 
„ gaping in deſigns of this nature. It is apprehended, that we have not 
« among us a ſufficient number of perſons of extenſive knowledge, of 
& fortune, leiſure, and public ſpirit for ſuch undertakings. However, 
though we are at preſent a young and fmall, we are a flouriſhing and 
& increaſing people, at leaſt ſhall probably be ſo, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 
« God to give us peace in our borders. And I do not deſpair of ſeeing 
t“ in time ſuch uſeful inſtitutions amongſt us as thoſe mentioned; eſ- 
« pecially if you, Sir, and others like you, ſhould continue to patronize 
& and encourage us.” 

Mr. Hollis did not receive this letter till about Midſummer, and did 
not anſwer it till the 27th of Auguſt. Here follows what he ſaid in 
anſwer to that part of the Doctor's letter given above: 

In reply to the opinion of your learned and moſt public-ſpirited 
friends at Boſton, who apprehend, that you are hardly ripe enough 
there as yet to inſtitute a ſociety of ANY KIND, whether for the pro- 
© motion of natural knowledge, ſcience, art, or commerce, I humbly 
« beg leave to ſay, that neither did we think ourſelves ripe enough here 
in England for ſuch deſigns till fo late as the year 1660, when the 
% Royal Society was inſtituted; not by favour of the many, but by the 
« wiſdom and ENERGY of a few, the excellent Mr. Hartlib, a foreigner, 
« to whom Milton addreſſed his matchleſs treatiſe on Education, Mr. 
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« Boyle, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Sprat, and ſome others * Nor 
&« was it till many years after, ſo late as the year 17 5 3, (to our ſhame be 
& it declared !) and long after ſuch ſocieties had obtained and flouriſhed 
&© in the leſſer kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland, that the ſociety for 
6 promoting arts and commerce was eſtabliſhed, the firſt meeting of 
6 which conſiſted of no more than 7welve perſons, who were brought 
together with difficulty, and were rather well diſpoſed and good peo- 
“ ple, than able and of rank. I am therefore humbly of an opinion, 
that one or more ſocieties may be formed at Boſton, exceedingly to 
“ the benefit of that place and our North American colonies, not only 
in reſpect of knowledge, ſcience, art, and elegance of civil life and man- 
& ners, but to commerce and money matters. 

« A Muſeum at leaſt, with a public library, and a botanical garden 
% annexed to it, as here, might certainly be inſtituted, which may aſ- 
„ ſume the name of The Bolton Muſeum, or, it a more extenſive title 
& ſhould be liked, The New England Muſeum, and will ſerve as an ex- 
% ample from you the mother-colony, and a noble one to every other 
& colony. 


* It is remarkable that Dr, Sprat, in his Hiſtory of the Royal Society, makes no mention of Mr, Hartlib. 
But there is in that hiſtory a circumſtance related, which makes it probable that Milton's tract on Educa- 
tion, written at the requeſt of Mr. Hartlib, was not forgot when a certain project came under conſidera- 
tion, of which the hiſtorian gives this account. There came forth a treatiſe—and that was a propoſal 
by maſter Cowley, of erecting a philoſophical college. This model was every way practicable, unleſs 
„ perhaps in two things, the one was the largeneſs of revenue—the other that he impoſed on his operators 
* a ſecond taſk of great pains, the education of youth. The laſt of theſe is indeed a matter of great 
* weight, the reformation of which ought to be ſeriouſly examined by prudent men; for it is an unde- 
© niable truth that there would be need of fewer laws, and leſs force to govern men, if their minds were 
„ rightly informed—while they were young and pliable. But perhaps this labour is not ſo proper for 
* experimenters to undergo; for it would not only devour tov much of their time, but it would go near 
„ to make them a little more -agiferial in philoſophy thin became them, by being long accuſtomed to 
* command the opinions, and direct the manners of their ſcholars,” Sprat, Hitt. edit. 1734. p. 59, 00. 
The book, containing this project, Mr. ITartlib in a letter to Dr. Worthington, April 2, 1661, ſays, he 
had not ſeen, but had taken ſpecial notice of Dr. Cowley's propoſition, Kennet's Regiſter, p. 870. 
Miltcn's Tra#ate is ſaid, in the common editions, to have been written about the year 1650. But I am 
perſuaded it was publiſhed much later, and if not izvolvcd, as A. Wood expreſſes it, in a collection of 
tracts on Education, publiſhed by Mr. Hartlib, 1654, it ſeems probable that it was not publiſhed till after 
the Reſtoration, perhaps on occaſion of Mr, Cowley's propoſition. But this is mere conjecture, and as 
I'kely to be upon a bad as a good foundation. Mr. Hartlib had the ſubject of Education much at heart. 
Sir William Petty's Adwvice concerning Kducation was written to Mr. Hart!il, and publiſhed 1647, and pro- 
bably a ſequel to it in the year following. But ſee Sir William Petty's article in Wood's Ath. Ox. and 
his article in the Biographia Britannica, Note .C]—The Reformed School and ſup lement to it by John Dury 
was publiſhed by Samuel Hartlib, Lond. 1650. The true and ready <vay to learn the Latin tongue, in anſover t2 
a quere, <vhether the ordinary way of teaching Latin by the rules of grammar be the beſt way for youths to learn is, 
A Sar Carew, was publiſhed with cther tracts in one volume by Mr. Hartlib. Lond. 1654, as men- 
toned above, | | 
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ce If ill your learned and moſt public-ſpirited friends ſhould doubt, 
&« that you are hardly ripe enough for any of theſe eſtabliſnments, let 
« them ſurvey their maps of Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, Po- 
« land, Flanders, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and even barbarous Ruſ- 
C ſia, and view the numerous univerſities and academies, another word 
&« for ſocieties, in thoſe nations. They will then ſee, that much the 
<« greater part of theſe academies are ſeated in places far inferior to Boſ- 
c ton for number of inhabitants, riches, or indeed men of learning and 
« ingenuity. Let theſe gentlemen ceaſe their diffidence therefore, and 
| 64 quit a ſtate of reſt and diſconnection, and combine and act and eſta- 
| „ bliſh soMuE $OCIETY, as they may be able. The very attempt is no- 
| | ble; and, ſhould they fail under it, they will {till reap honor from it, 
| 


«© ingenuous honor; but my own reputation on the event, that it will 
| « fucceed and floriſh proportionately as ours at home, if planned with 


| 
| i! judgment, conducted with unanimity and ſpirit, and countenanced by 
| li « authority. Excuſe, dear Sir, theſe ſallies. But I know to whom I 
1 « write, A MASTER SPIRIT; and thus I quit the ſubject - now.“ 

We have mentioned preſident Holyoke's letter of thanks to Mr. Hol- 
T1 lis for Milton's proſe works, dated December 28, 17 59, and given an 
wil extract from it, wherein the preſident ſays, © Milton (his political 

« works not at all withſtanding) we eſteem a great honour to the Bri- 
1 | c tiſh name.” | 
| 0 Mr. Hollis ſeems to have underſtood from this parentheſis, that Mr. 
0 Holyoke and his aſſociates approved of Milton's political principles with 
170 ſome reſerve. And indeed, from the Preſident's manner of expreſſing 
I | himſelf, one would imagine they had 7ea/ objections to thoſe principles. 
Be that as it might, Mr. Hollis in the ſame letter to Dr. Mayhew, after 
Wk citing Mr. Holyoke's reſtriction, thought proper to deliver his ſentiments 
Tit of Milton's political principles in the following detail : 

If I underſtand Milton's principles, they are theſe ; that govern- 
© ment, at leaſt our government, is by compact. That, a king becom- 
© ing a tyrant, and the compact thereby broken, the power reverts again 
{© to the conſtituents, the people, who may puniſh ſuch tyrant as they 
&« ſee fit, and conſtitute ſuch a new form of government as ſhall then 
c appear to them to be moſt expedient. It is true, indeed, that that form 
© of government, which he and many other able honeſt men inclined 

' | &« to , 
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& to, on the death and puniſhment of the tyrant Charles, was a common- 
« wealth, which the army, that Hydra-beaſt, prevented; forcing the 
«© nation thereby, againſt its bent, after numberleſs vexations, to call 
& back that riot-prince Charles the Second. But Milton, or the warmeſt 
„ common-wealth man, never thought of altering the antient form of 
« government, till Charles the Firſt had ſinned flagrantly and repeatedly 
« againſt it, and had deſtroyed it by his violences. 

On the contrary, there are ſeveral and very fine paſſages in his 
* proſe works, where he commends that antient form exceedingly, and 
« with higheſt juſtice; and it is undoubted truth, that we owe the moſt 
% noble, the moſt happy Revolution, to his principles, and to thoſe of 
his friends; principles that will uphold and cheriſh every honeſt, 
& virtuous prince; and check only and confound (which Gop grant!) 
* every bad prince and every tyrant, You ſee, dear Sir, if I have ex- 


4 plained myſelf clearly, that it is to Milton, the divine Milton, and ſuch 


* as he, in the ſtruggles of the civil war, and the Revolution, that we 
are beholden for all the manifold and unexampled bleſſings which we 
„% now every where enjoy; and Mr. Preſident Holyoke for liberty and 
* his college. - But of this paſſage I have taken no notice in my anſwer 
to that gentleman.” 

Many reflections might be made on this paſſage, both as it concerns. 
Milton's political principles, and thoſe of the writer of it. The readers 
of Milton's proſe works in theſe days I believe are very few ; and few of 
thoſe that read them, it is probable, take the pains to underſtand them. 
He is ſeldom quoted in our preſent political ſquabbles, though he has 
ſaid as much, and as pertinently to the purpoſe of the late oppoſitions to 
adminiſtration, as any Engliſh author we have: thoſe of his proſe works 
which have been moſt read of late years, are, as far as I can judge, the 
Iconoclaſtes, and his defences of the people of England againſt Saltma- 


ſius and others; and becauſe he vindicates the people for avenging their 


wrongs upon a particular tyrant, they take him to have been an enemy 
to regal government as ſuch; whereas a very little attention might have 
convinced them, that all his authorities by which he aſſerts the conſti- 
tutional rights of the people, are taken fron books whoſc authors lived 
and wrote under the government of kings, and did not think of a legal 


government without a king, though their maxims miglit lead to that 
| remedy 


v5 


remedy when they ſhould be oppreſſed by a tyrant, and when a better 
form could not be had. Our patriots at the Revolution, who had read 
Milton with a perfect comprehenſion of his meaning, found a better 
remedy againſt the tyrannical encroachments of the wretched James, in 
the ſubſtitution of king William. Thus our patriot, Mr. Hollis, under- 
ſtood Milton ; and, whatever may have been ſaid of his republican prin- 
ciples, was attached to the zode of the Revolution, as well as to the prin- 
ciples of it; and not leſs to the act ſettling the ſucceſſion in the proteſ- 
tant Houſe of Hanover ; as abundantly appears by the ſeveral memorials 
he hath left behind him. 

The diſtinction between a legal government and a tyranny, is of 
very venerable antiquity, and is ſtrongly and accurately marked by the 
Greek writers particularly. Polybius ſays of Cleomenes, that © he ſub- 
ce yerted the legal government [ewopuoy Baomeiay] of the Lacedemonians, 
« and ſubſtituted tyrannical power in its room.” It is true the legal 
government here meant was a commonwealth ; but he keeps to the 
diſtinction in ſpeaking of monarchy. Not every monarchy,” ſays he, 
&« js to be called Bxoiaziz, but that only which is exerciſed over willing 
U 6 or conſenting ſubjects, and is not adminiſtered by fear and force, but 
N « by counſel [ywpy],” a word which implies the counſels of the ſub- 
SINE jects, as well as the wiſdom of the prince. Polybius not being at hand, 
þ theſe paſſages are taken from Raphelius's citation of them in his note 
mk ; upon Coloſſ. i. 13. where he remarks the difference in the apoſtle's ex- 
| Ine preſſion, | between £Zouoix ohr (called elſewhere eCovolc T8 re, 

1 Acts xxvi. 18.) and faoinza Ts vio. A difference well worth the ſe- 
Mr rious conſideration of all chriſtian princes, and their counſellors of ſtate, 
i if of whatever denomination, who are intruſted by the people for their 
good. But to return. 

Having given Dr. Mayhew this ſketch of Milton's politicks, he thus 
concludes his letter : 

“ Juſt as I was about finiſhing this letter. a friend of mine, a Scotch 
«© phyſician, ingenuous, and who has ſeen many cities, and many men's 
© manners, for to ſuch it is that this nation, and every nation, owes its 
* nobleſt inſtitutions, called on me to ſhew me a paſſage in the Glaſgow 
„journal of Auguſt 21, concerning our ſociety for promoting arts and 
* commerce, with which paſſage it ſeems he had been much pleaſed. 


« I read 
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TOQHN MILTON 


DRAWN AND ETCHED MDCCLX BY L.B.CIPRIANI A TVSCAN FROM 
APICTVRE PAINTED BY CORNELIVS IOHNSON MDCXVII NOW IN THE 
POSSESSION OF THOMAS HOLLIS OF LINCOLN S INNE F.R.AND A.SS. 


WHEN 1 WAS YET A CHILD NO CHILDISH PLAY 
TO ME. WAS PLEASING ALL MY MIND WAS SET 
SERIOVS TO LEARN AND KNOW AND THENCE TO DO 
WHAT MIGHT BE PVBLIC GOOD MY SELF I THOVGHT 
BORN TO THAT END BORN '70 PROMOTE ALL TRVTH 
ALL RIGHTEOVS THINGS 
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I read it immediately, was alike pleaſed with it, begged it, received it, 


« and tranſmit it now in aid of this my letter: and may the good genus 


ee of the colonies, and of mankind, waft them in ſafety to you, and in- 


ce cline the hearts of your learned men, and of your leaders, as one man, 
« to the propoſed ends, for their benefit and the common g 

We gave an hint above, on occaſion of a letter of Mr. Hollis to Mr. 
Valtravers, that ſome ſociety of the kind, recommended by the former, 
was either already inſtituted at Berne, or ſoon after the date of that let- 
ter; and in the letter to Dr. Mayhew, juſt cited, the mention of Swit- 
zerland among thoſe countries where ſocieties or academies were ſettled, 
ſeems to confirm that conjecture, 

But a letter of Mr. Hollis to Mr. Valtravers, in 1760, clears up the 
matter, in the following paſlage : 

« rejoice that the ſocietè rurale de Berne floriſnes. But why the 
&« Swiſs of Berne cannot inſtitute another ſociety which ſhould comprize 
« the views of our three focieties in one, I cannot comprehend. 
« They are learned, ingenuous, rich, have leiſure to purſue ſuch ſtu- 
« dies, are without the trifling or vicious amuſements of other nations, 
“have a liberal and good government, and are in the centre of ignorant 
« or bigoted or enſlaved nations.” The Swiſs have in Berne a Societe 
Oeconomique. Whether inſtituted before or after the date of this letter, 
we are not informed. 

On the third of June this year Mr. Hollis purchaſed, at the ſale of 
the effects of the late Charles Stanhope, eſq. by auction, an original 
portrait of John Milton, when a boy of ten years of age, painted by Cor- 
nelius Johnſon, in che year 1618. Mr. Hollis had ſcen this picture at 
Mr. Stanhope's, about two months before, when that gentleman told 
him, that he bought the picture of the executors of Milton's widow, for 
twenty guineas; from this picture Mr. Hollis cauſed a print to be taken, 
and ſays, it agrees with that of the Speaker, and the buſt in plaiſter in 
his own poſſeſſion, and likewiſe to the crayons of Mr. Johnſon. We thall 
ſee preſently a remarkable proof of the valuc he put upon this picture. 

On the 2oth of the ſame month, Mr. IlIollis waited upon the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and prefented him with the copy of a prayer 
compoſed by archbiſhop Tillotſon for king William and queen Mary, 
tranſcribed by Mr. Gibbs, from his Tillotſon's Common Place Book, 
now 


5 
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now in Lambeth library; of which prayer, it ſeems, the then arch- 
biſhop [ Secker] was wholly ignorant. 

This prayer was compoſed by archbiſhop Tillotſon, on occaſion of a 
complaint of Queen Mary to him, that the king's affections were alie- 
nated from her, by reaſon, as was then ſaid, of his acquaintance with 
lady . "The prayer is printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
July 1767, and was certainly compoſed on ſome fuch occaſion, the 
words “ If the king has gone aſtray in his affecmions for Ber, “] being, as ob- 
ſerved in the Magazine, ſcratched over, but not illegible. 

There is ſome probability that this letter was inſerted in this month- 
ly pamphlet, by direction of Mr. Hollis himſelf, whoſe character it was 
to be communicative to the public of every thing that was curious ; 
and, by the time it was publiſhed, viz. 1767, he had reaſon to know, 
that, had it depended upon archbiſhop Secker, it would never have been 
without the walls of Lambeth library. At the time of this prelate's ac- 
ceſſion to the metropolitical ſee, Mr. Hollis had an high opinion of his 
grace's candor and liberal ſpirit ; but in a few years his eſteem of this 
BIT archbiſhop was greatly diminiſhed. How that happened may probably 
|). 8 be accounted for in the courſe of theſe memoirs. 

400 Mr. Millar had, this year, undertaken to print all Thomſon's works, 
"| | | and was diſpoſed to do him all the honour he could in the publication 

| of them. On this occaſion Mr. Hollis, who reſpected the memory of 
| Thomſon, as a friend to liberty, and a venerator of Milton, recom- 
| 1 | | - mended to Mr. Millar, to prefix a print of the poet to this new edition 
$10 of his works, which was executed by Mr. Baſire, in concert (as to the 
y lj diſpoſition of the ornaments) with Mr. Hollis; and, as he expreſſes it, 

\ under the friendly protection of Mr. Stewart. Concerning Thomſon's 

140 a early connections with Mr. Millar, there is a remarkable anecdote in Mr. 
VM Victor's late publication of his original letters, 8c. 
BY | On the 28th Mr. Hollis was with Mr. Millar, to engage him to re- 
| print Dr. Wallis's Latin Grammar of the Engliſh tongue, * for the be- 
VN | „ nefit of foreigners, and the ſpreading of the principles of truth and 
10 « liberty ;? which, in this gentleman's opinion, were moſt ably and 
| effectually diſcuſſed by Engliſh writers, and little underſtood by the ſub- 
jects of deſpotic governments abroad. Mr, Saville,” according to the 
[ Independent Whig, “ is ſaid to have rephed to a Frenchman, who ex- 
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ANDREW MARVELL MEMBER FOR KINGSTON VPON HVLL IN THE PARLIAMENTS 

WHICH BEGAN APRIL XXV MDCLX AND MAY VII MDCT.XI THE LAST COMMONET 

W1IO RECEIVED ALLOWANCE FROM HIS CONSTITVENTS AND THE FRIEND 
AND PROTECTOR OF IOHN MILTON 


DRAWN AND F/FOHED MDCCLX BY I. B. CIPRIANI A FLORENTINE 
FROM A PORTRAIT PAINTED IN THE YEAR MD CL.X NOW IN THE 
POSSESSION OF THOMAS HOLLIS OF LINCOLN $ INNE. F R. AND A. SS. 


BVT WHETHER FATE OR ART VN TWIN'D HIS THREAD 
REMAINS IN DOVBT FAME 'S LASTING REGISTER 
SHALL LEAVE HIS NAME INROLLD AS GREAT AS THOSE 
WHO AT PHILIPPI FOR THEIR COVN TRY FELL 


on 

te .ulted upon the fine writings of his countrymen, that there were but 
e two ſubjects in nature worth a wiſe man's thoughts, and they durſt 
&« ſpeak of neither.” This anecdote Mr. Hollis has quoted in his notes 
on Sidney's life, p. 34, and a paſſage added from Voltaire, wherein the 
Engliſh are called, /es precepteurs des nations. But the proficiency of the 
nations muſt be very ſmall, if they are unacquainted with the language 
of their ſchool-maſters. Dr. Wallis's grammar was intended to obviate 
that defect; and to that end his inſtructions are conveyed in a tongue 
which ſcholars in all countries, and of all degrees, underſtand in ſome 
meaſure at leaſt, and was therefore the fitteſt to open the way for fo- 
reigners to the treaſures of Engliſh learning. To revive this noble and 
benevolent purpoſe of the author, was Mr. Hollis's view in republiſhing 
this excellent work, the progreſs of which, extending to theyear 1764, 
will be remarked as we procede. 

July gth, Mr. Hollis bought of Mr. F. Billam of Leeds, by the means 
of Mr. Boydel the engraver, an original picture of Andrew Marvell, in 
oil, which was formerly in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Ralph Thoreſby, the 
accompliſhed antiquary, well known by his valuable writings and cu- 
rious collections. This picture Mr. Hollis procured in conſequence of 
an advertiſement inſerted in the York Courant. From this portrait is 
taken the print of Marvell, drawn and etched by Cipriani, which Mr. 
Hollis generouſly diſtributed with others to his friends and fellow-patri- 
ots; and to ſome, perhaps, who were neither. 

It had for ſome time been Mr. Hollis's reſolution to give the public 
a new and accurate edition of Algernon Sydney's diſcourſes on govern- 
ment, of which he had fixed upon Mr. Millar for the publiſher ; and, 
in ſome diſcourſe with Mr. Millar on the ſubject, July gth, he promiſed 
to preſent him with 500 impreſſions of Sydney's head (taken, as has 
been mentioned above, from a ſeal engraved by Simon), to accommo- 
date the edition then in contemplation. This is mentioned only to ſhew 
how early our patriot had adopted the idea of ſuch a publication, which 
was not accompliſhed till the winter 1763. The pains and expence 
Mr. Hollis beſtowed on this noble work are almoſt incredible, as will ap- 
pear in various inſtances hereafter. 
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Fi is July the 22d, we find him at the Speaker's, preſenting him with 
Milton's poem of Paradiſe Regained, and Samſon Agoniſtes, in octavo, 


* 
— 
— — —— — 


1 printed 1671, and rebound ſplendidly in morocco. 
| [| K's The ſame day he was employed in ſettling the reverſe of a [ſociety] 
wh medal, expreſſive of the benevolence ſent to Liſbon by parliament, on 
i the calamity of the earthquake, How this memorial of that benevolence 
| 1 came to be deferred ſo long we are not informed. | 
4 About this time the learned father Boſcovich, an Italian Jeſuit, was in 
100 England, with a view to publiſh his elegant Latin poem on aſtronomy, 
|| the printing of which was undertaken, at the ſolicitation of Dr. Morton, 
1 by Mr. Dodſley. But Dr. Morton, apprehending perhaps that Mr. Dodſ- 
ley might run too great a riſque in printing it on his own ſingle ac- 
count, applied to Mr. Hollis to prevail with Mr. Millar to take a part 
with Mr. Dodſley in the publication. To this Mr. Millar agreed; and 
thus this poem, „which,“ ſays Mr. Hollis, however important in itſelf 
&« to all lovers of aſtronomy, or honourable on many accounts for the 
5 « Britiſh nation, was in danger otherwiſe of being ſuppreſſed by diſguſt, 
| « or of being printed abroad,” was given to the public by the means of 
an Engliſh preſs *. Since this tranſaction, father Boſcovich's abilities 
have been better known to the world, which has done juſtice to his 
merit on ſeveral occaſions, 
October 25, 1760, there is in Mr. Hollis's Diary the following entry: 
&«& This day died ſuddenly his majeſty KING GEORGE THE SECOND, a 
« prince endowed with many virtues ; under whoſe reign I have paſſed 
« the principal part and flower of my life in peace and full ſecurity and 
© happineſs. If to theſe virtues certain biaſſes and imperfections have 
«© been joined, they ſhould be conſidered as the effects of natural tem- 
e per and education, or of the vicious age in which he lived, or of the 
e weak and wicked principles of his various miniſters and courtiers by 
«© whom he was obſtructed and ſurrounded. May his grandſon, a youth 
« of fine diſpolitions, avoid his imperfections, and excel his virtues, and 
&« purſue and adhere to, unſwervingly, every manly and regal accom- 
„ pliſhment May his pattern be that of ALFRED, as hiſtoriated by the 
6 incomparable John Milton! and may he be ſupported effectually in 


N * It was printed by Mr. Bowyer, and received the benefit of his correction. 
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& his counſels and undertakings throughout a long and glorious reign, 
« by wiſe and faithful parliaments and miniſters, and by the affections 
&« of his people, that the conſtitution may be preſerved, the age re- 
“ formed, ſcience and art encouraged, poſterity attended to, mankind 
in general benefited, and he himſelf poſſeſſed, by theſe means, of 
that ſuperior and nobleſt felicity that human nature can admit.” 
Theſe are the cloſet-ſentiments of an honeſt and pious man, a genuine 
patriot, and a valuable ſubject to any prince who has the real happineſs 
of his people and his own trueſt glory at heart, and the wiſdom and 
virtue to promote them. Reflections of this tendency, thrown out 
without a witneſs, but the all- conſcious eye and ear of the ALMIGHTx, 
afford the moſt inconteſtable evidence of an heart and ſpirit totally alie- 
nated from all party views and conſiderations, and firmly bent upon 
promoting human felicity by every laudable means, without reſpect of 
perſons, and without giving honour to whom honour is f due, or 
withholding it from thoſe to whom it is. Few characters p. rhaps have 
undergone more various cenſures than that of Mr. Hollis; not ſo much 
perhaps from malevolence or impertinence, as from utter inability of 
the major part of his judges, to put their minds into that perfectly diſ- 
intereſted ſituation in which this gentleman always poſſeſſed his own. 
Some judged of his principles in politics or religion by the company 
he occaſionally kept; others from the books, medals, and prints, he 
diſtributed as preſents, either to public ſocieties, or to individuals. Of 
this laſt turn ſeems to have been one of his correſpondents, to whom he 
ſent ſome books and medals, ſoon after he had penned the above-men- 
tioned article in his diary; and to whom, in a letter accompanying his 
preſent, he gave the following admonition : | 
But I deſire it as a favor, that you make no inferences concern- 
ing my opinions, with which neither you nor any one has any thing 
* to do, unleſs expreſsly declared by ſome note; my primary idea in 
"y tending of them having been, not to ſet forth my own notions, crude 
and imperfect as they often are, but to entertain you in your own 
* Way, as I was able, and to give you a ſmall ſpecimen how our Britiſh 
** world goes on.” 
This corref pondent's 72ferences related moſt probably to Mr. Iollis's 
theological opinions, after which it was to very little purpo.e fcr any 
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man to inquire, as they did not warp him to any ſectarian partialities 
in the ſmalleſt degree. He did not, it 1s certain, think with, or conform 
to, the church of England, But the following letter is a ſecond inſtance 
that he acted for the real intereſts of that church with as much propri- 
cty as the moſt zealous of her members could have done. 
« July 29, 1760, —Being informed that Mr. S— is very ill, and not 

&« likely to recover; I think it my duty, as patron of the living of L—, 
41h ce to look about me in time, in order to find out, if poſſible, an able 

I | RO « and worthy clergyman to ſucceed him, in benefit to that pariſh and 
it © neighbourhood, and ſo, in ſome ſort, to the public. 
| 1 At preſent I have no perſon in view for it. But it is my intention, 
| 
| 


© my FIXED intention, to beſtow the living on that clergyman who ſhalt 
9 « anſwer neareſt to the following deſcription : 
„ A clergyman 45 to 55 years of age, of a ſound conſtitution, 
f «© and without remarkable defect in perſon or voice; one who has had 
| | | &« a regular education, and no changeling, is truly, in civil principles, 
| | © a u, has officiated akvays as a curate, is active in diſpoſition, yet 
| | | & mild in manners; is beloved by his neighbours, and has @ clear and 
i | &« 27:doubted character ; one who will content himſelf with this living 
| | „ without [an additional] curacy alone, and reſide upon and ſerve it, or 
| 


| & will engage, UPON HIS HONOR, to reſign it inſtantly in cafe of future 
1118 % preferment. And it is my further requeſt to you both, that you con- 
duct it with all the ſtillneſs and privacy th:t is poſſible, not only at 
$1118 c preſent, but even when Mr. S— ſhall be no more.” 
vl Reſolutions of this kind, we apprehend, are uncommon, even among 
P [ | right honourable or right reverend patrons. Nor perhaps is this exam- 
ple likely to be followed in this particular by them; as Mr. Hollis ſeems 
not to have been over ſolicitous what his clerk, thus qualified in other 
reſpects, might have held, written, or taught, previouſly to Mr. Hollis's 
choice of him. | 
Though it is a little anticipating the date of the following tranſaction, 
yet as it happened on occaſion of the death of his majeſty king George 
the Second, it may not be improper to mention it here, as a proof of 
the diſpoſition the colonies were then in to do honour to his memory, 
and their affectionate attachment to his royal ſucceſſor. 


September 


. 1 


September 25, 1762, Mr. Hollis received as a preſent from Mr. 
Holyoke, preſident of Harvard College in New England, a book in quar- 
to, handſomely bound in morocco, intituled, Pre/as et Gratulatio col- 
legii Cantabrigien/is apud Novanglos, Beſſon, Maſachuſienſium, Typis F. 
Green et F. Rufel, 1761. © An attempt,” ſays Mr. Holyoke in his letter, 
« of ſeveral young gentlemen here with us, and educated in this college, 
ce to ſhew their pious ſorrow on account of the death of our late glorious 
“ king, their attachment to his royal houſe, the joy they have in the 
« acceſſion of his preſent majeſty to the Britiſh throne, and in the 
&« proſpect they have of the happineſs of Britain from the Royal Progeny 
„ which they hope for from his alliance with the illuſtrious houſe of 
„ Mechlenburg.” To which Mr. Hollis anſwered, December 28. 

„Gentlemen, 

] have the honour to return you my very humble thanks for a very 
noble preſent, which, whether it be conſidered in ſmall reſpects or in 
6 great, its type, paper, ſimplicity, that is, elegance of manner, ſplendor 
of binding (though unneceſſary to me); and, above all, the learning 
and ingenuity it contains, is truly valuable and acceptable. On any 
« occaſion I ſhall be proud of ſhewing my attachment to your college, 
& and reſpect to your perſons; and I profeſs myſelf, with reverence; 
“Gentlemen, 
« Your obliged and moſt devoted ſervant, 

* 

November 12, Mr. Hollis was elected firit chairman of the commit- 
tee of polite arts at the ſociety for promoting thoſe arts; which, though 
as he ſays, © was an honour far above all parchment honours,” he de- 
clined for ſeveral reaſons, and more eſpecially in conſequence of the re- 
ſolution (before related) he had taken, © of not accepting any diſtinc- 
tive office whatſoever ; but to continue throughout the remainder ot. 
his life, a private and independent individual.” 

It is highly probable that Mr. Hollis might. have obſerved, that there 
was ſome kind of influence annexed to theſe di/tine7iwve offices, as he calls 
them, which, though exerciſed with all poſſible diſintereſtedneſs, might 
ſtill be liable to ſome ſuſpicions of partiality, in favour of candidates to be 
recommended, &c. His attention, however, was not the leſs to tho 
means of advancing the credit, and promoting the noble ends of ſucli 
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inſtitutions; and this was ſo well underſtood by his fellows, that his re- 
commendation ſeems to have been a ſure means of the candidate's ſug- 5 
ceſs: of which the following extract, from a letter written this year to 

one of them, ſeems to be good proof: 

6] have ſent you divers ſummonſes from different ſocieties of which 
J have the honour to be a member. They will convince you a little 
& that I too am not idle, nor yet doggedly refuſing to play a ſmall game, 
&« becauſe cut out from playing a great one.” 

Nor was he willing that any of theſe ſocieties ſhould want a valuable 
member, on account of a temporary diſqualification which he could 
ſupply, as appears by what he ſaid in a letter to one who was to be ad- 
mitted of the Royal Society, but whoſe admiſſion ſeems to have been 
ſuſpended, on account of the gentleman's inability to pay the fees: 

« If you are ſtreightened any ways,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “for money, I 
< vill chearfully advance it till ſuch time as it may be convenient to you 
& to pay it—and thus much I have declared to the earl ;— for there is 
& no ſhame in ſuch a declaration in behalf of a philoſopher, but in the 
ce times, for the neceſlity of it.” | 

Mr. Hollis's endeavours to procure any memorials of Oliver Cromwell 

and his family have been mentioned above; and on that account it may 
eaſily be imagined how acceptable it was to him to receive a viſit, No- 
vember 28th, from Mr. William Cromwell, a worthy old gentleman, 
and great-grandſon of Oliver. He accordingly received Mr. Cromwell 
with reſpect, and ſhewed him many books and papers relating to his 
family, with which his viſitor ſeemed to be well pleaſed. 

The next day Mr. Hollis returned Mr. Cromwell's viſit, and ſaw at his 
houſe a fine original picture of O. Cromwell and his page, whom Mr. 
Hollis (from Mr. CromwelFs ee as We may {uppoſe) calls 
£ maſter, afterwards, Sir William Temple *. 


At 


* Tt is not abſolutely impoſſible that this page ſhould be the fame who was afterwards the able and emi- 
nent ſtateſman Sir William Temple and who, between his fifteenth and ſeventeenth year, that is, for near 
two years after he left ichool, was at home, as the Eritiſh biographers ſay ; meaning that he was neither 
at ſchool nor at the univerſity, But might he not, during this interval ; viz. part of the years 1642 and 
1643, be in the ſervice of Oliver, as his page? Pur however the probability that this was not Sir William 
Lemple's portrait, at any part of his life, is ſtrong er than of the other ſuppoſition. The late Mr, Granger 
(who, as well as the Britiſh Piographers, wonid thin“ Sir William Temple leſs diſgraced by being recorded 
as a ſcavenger, than as a page to the republican Oliver) takes notice of this picture; and ſays, „the page 
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At the ſame time and place Mr. Hollis ſaw a good picture of Henry 
Cromwell, deputy of Ireland, and one of Fleetwood; and likewiſe two 
broad ſeals which had belonged to Oliver; and a ſteel ſeal of Henry 


Cromwell's, as deputy of Ireland, engraved by Thomas Simon. 


On the ſame day he was introduced, by Mr. William Cromwell, to 
Miſs Cromwells, his nieces, where he ſaw many curious things relating 
to the family, among others a pedigree of it, taken in 1602. Theſe 
ladies had likewiſe a picture of the protector, half-length; another of 
the protectreſs, the ſame ſize; a ſmall onyx with the profile of Oliver's 


head, by Simon; Oliver's ſurgery cheſt; a triangular ſteel ſeal of Oli- 


ver's, engraved by Simon, with his cypher, his uſual arms; and ano- 
ther ſeal, with all the ſeveral quarterings he could bear; a miniature of 
Richard Cromwell ; and two others of the earl of Thomond and his. 
lady; all which were ſhewn to Mr. Hollis at this viſit. 

It is probable Mr. Luſon might have the uſe of this pedigree in 
compiling his accurate and entertaining account of the Cromwell fami- 
ly ; and likewiſe of other remains in the poſſeſſion of theſe reſpectable 
deſcendants of Oliver. 

On the 25th of December a propoſal was made to Mr. Hollis to be- 
come a candidate for a borough in the enſuing election of a new parlia- 
ment. His anſwer was, that though he would give almoſt his right 
hand to be choſen into parliament, yet he could not give a ſingle crown 
for it by way of bribe. 

Writing to a friend about the ſame he ſays, © We are already begin- 
© ning to prepare for the grand ſeptennial riot. Let thoſe play that 
game who chuſe it. For my own part, though I had rather poſſeſs 
a ſeat in a certain place, than any other temporal advantage what- 
ever, yet I remember too well the ſaving of an antient to think of it, 
« I can live contented without glory, but cannot ſuffer ſhame. Honeſt 
Plutarch records it, I think, but am not certain.” 


by ſome is called Richard Cromwell, by others Lambert; but by the family at Stowe, where there is a 
copy, Sir Peter Temple.“ But the only Sir Peter Temple we can find, who, with his wife and creditors, 
is ſaid by Whitelock to have petitioned parliament in 1649, muſt have been much too old to have been a 
page five or ſix years before. The moſt probable ſuppoſition is, that this page was Sir Richard Temple, 
member for Puckinghamſhire, in that which was called king Charles the Second's penſioned parhament, 
1677, and commiſſioner of the cuſtoms. See Andrew Marvell's Seaſonable Argument to perſuade all the Gra: d- 
Juries in England to petitien for a new Parliaments Works, edit, 1776, quarto. vols JI. p. 558. 
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In another letter, nearly of the ſame date, he writes, © The picture 
« of the incomparable John Milton hangs on one ſide of me in my 
« apartment, and that of the incorruptible Andrew Marvell on the 
© other. Surely, in the midſt of ſuch examples, I muſt at leaſt avoid 
& evil, if not do ſomething poſitively good and noble.” 

To which his correſpondent anſwers, With a Milton and an An. 
„ drew Marvell, not only before your eyes in picture, nor only in your 
library in print, but deeply engraved in your excellent mind and heart, 
& what wonder if all your deeds are ſtamped with ſo eminent charac- 
« ters; and if you not only ceaſe doing evil, but delight in doing good 
jn the moſt diffuſive manner a mortal ever did? 1 hate flattery, If 
<« have ſo great an opinion of, and conſequently ſo true a veneration 
« for you, it is all owing to yourſelf ; and J hope argues no ſmall regard 
« for virtue and ſold merit.“ 

It does not appear to whom particularly the following character be- 

longed, which Mr. Hollis gave of ſome perſon in a certificate, recom- 
mending him to be choſen a member of the Royal Society. 
Ale is now abroad, where he has for many years been eminently 
« diſtinguiſhed, as ſuſtaining, with great propriety, the literary honour 
« of theſe kingdoms ; and from whence he has made ſeveral valuable 
% communications, in the way of natural knowledge, to this Royal 
* Society.“ 

Among other things which gave Mr. Hollis offence, as injurious to 
literature, and obſtructive of the propagation of knowledge, was, the 
merely lucrative views with which he obſerved ſome authors compoſed 
and publiſhed ſome otherwiſe very valuable pertormances. He was not 
to be reconciled to the various ſorts of author-craft practiſed to enhance 
the price of books, of whatever merit, for which 1o dextrous an apology 
is made in a certain preface to a certain edition of Shakeſpeare's Plays. 
Perhaps it may be thought he did not make ſufficient allowances for 
the narrow circumſtances of the writers of ſome excellent pieces, who 
could not afford to entertain the public by their gratuitous labours. 
When ſuch authors fell in his way, or their diſtrefics came to his know- 
ledge, his own munificence indeed was always in readineſs to relieve 
them. But there were numbers of theſe who were out of his reach, and 
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not one among the hundreds of whom encouragement might be ex- 
pected, who cared what became either of the author, or his ſubject. 

Be that as it may. A certain author, who aſſuredly knew not his 
man, acquainted Mr. Hollis, by letter, in the latter end of this year, and 
with ſome ſelf-approbation, no doubt, of his own policy, that, „he 
& had printed but 200 copics of his work, and that it would ſoon be 
« ſcarce.” 

To which it was anſwered thus: “ But why, benevolent Sir, ſhould 
you collect things, with greateſt trouble and expence, in one way, 
cc and ſeek to limit and reſtrain them in another? Are the learned and 
e ingenuous, and thoſe readers whom you affect, wealthy? No, in no 
© country; increaſe not their difficulties then in the future, but be li- 
„e beral as the air!” a genteel and delicate rebuke, where the dirty 
motive, avarice, was artfully and ingeniouſly thrown into the ſhade, his 
correſpondent having no occaſion to ſeek his fortune by the trade of 
book- making. 

In the latter end of this year, writing to a friend concerning his col- 
lection of virtù, he ſays, My plan is enlarged, by taking in all thoſe 
«© Roman medals which relate to Britain, however diſagreeable the ideas 
« reſulting from them, in a certain ſenſe, may be; it was the Speaker, 
« Arthur Onſlow, eſq. who put me lately on this ſcheme, by giving me 
ce the three firſt in kind that I was maſter of, to keep for his ſake, which 
% are of Antoninus Pius, of Middle braſs.” 

MDCCLXI. 

It was in purſuance of this plan laſt mentioned, that in the beginning 
of the new year Mr. Hollis had an interview with Mr. Perry the en- 
graver, © who informed him of his deſign to engrave the Britiſh me- 
ce dals, of which Mr. Hollis gave him the outline, in a manner much more 
C extenſive than Perry had apprehended, or,” continues he, “than I 
„ apprehended myſelf, till I conſidered the ſubject. I ſhall rejoice for 
«© the honour of my country if this deſign ſhould be properly executed.“ 
This deſign was in part executed by Mr. Perry, but was prevented by 
his death; nor did it, as planned by Mr. Perry, anſwer Mr. Hollis's ex- 
pectation. There were about ſix ſheets engraved, beginning with the: 
reign of Henry the ſeventh, whereas Mr. Hollis's plan was to begin with 
the Roman medals. This did not however, hinder him from aſſiſting 

. P Mr. 
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Mr. Perry in his own way. The deſign was aftet wards taken up hy 


Mr. Snelling, who did not publiſh his work in Mr. Hollis's lifetime. 
January 23. There broke out a fire at his lodgings in Bedford-ſtreet, 


but nothing loſt or damaged in one ſingle article. May I be ſuitably 


« thankful to ALMIGHTY Gop,” ſays Mr. Hollis, © for this ſignal preſer. 
vation! and act becomingly the remainder of my lite!” 

Mr. Hollis's preſence of mind on this incident was great, and remark- 
ably characteriſtic, The family were gone to reſt, and no one up but 
himſelf. He diſcovered the fire by the ſmell; and, opening his door, 
ſound it had ſeized the ſtaircaſe. Mr. Hollis, with the utmoſt compo- 


lure, called up the family, ſoothed and encouraged them, to prevent the 


uſual bad effects of alarm and hurry in ſuch caſes. He then determined 
to move nothing of his own, upon a perſuaſion that many things 
would be loſt by ſuch removal, and the things that might be ſaved would 
be injured and good for nothing. 

Ile told one of his friends afterwards, that he opened his bureau to 
take a purſe in which was ſome money, but ſhut it again with the ut- 
moſt contempt, conſidering the value of what he was probably going to 
loſe, and what money would not purchaſe. Recollecting, however, that 
this might appear to be mere affectation, he returned, and took the 
money ; and then, giving his orders, he walked out, taking in his hand 
the picture of the boy Milton; which, as mentioned above, he had bought 
a while before, at Mr. Charles Stanhope's ſale ; but a party of the guards 
coming the fire was got under, without any loſs or injury whatever. 

The proſpect of a new parliament engrofling the attention of candi- 
dates and electors of all parties at this time, Mr. Hollis received the fol- 
lowing exhortation froma friend who earneſtly wiſhed to have him ſeated 
among the repreſentatives of his countrymen. 

] cannot help wiſhing you once more at the head of your legifla- 
« ture, for the benefit of Britain and of mankind, You are in the right 
& to ſcorn bribery; but as all intereſts, green and blue, are now united, 
and no ſtrife more between court and country to outbid each other in 
« your elections, 1 /hould think all corruption now at an end, and nothing 
* regarded in the choice of a repreſentative but true merit, knowledge, vir- 
rue, patriotiſm, capacity, Seal, and integrity, for all which I know no 
* Briton more eminent than yourſelf, May not a wealthy repreſenta- 
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« tive beſtow his charity and benevolence upon his poor but honeſt 
ce electors, as well as on all other fellow-creatures, after the election is 
« over, and conciliate the love and gratitude of his conſtituents, as well 
&« as their eſteem? May he not act the father of a large family when 
4 choſen as ſuch, and provide for the honeſt ſubſiſtence of all his chil- 
e dren, by all the means in his power? Should not, in a good govern- 
„ ment, all private intereſts be intimately connected with the public 
« intereſt? I leave it to your ſuperior wiſdom to conſider of it, and to 
draw what conſequences you pleaſe and ſee fit. I know your gene- 
& roſity: why ſhould there be an exception of it where it could prove 
«© moſt extenſive, and take in all your countrymen, and all men by the 
« {way of the Britiſh empire, in the moſt critical juncture there ever 
% was to decide its glory and happineſs ?” 

This was undoubtedly the letter of ſomebody abroad, who might be 
in connection with, or have ſome relation to, England; probably a colo- 
niſt of New England; who, however, we may be very certain, had none 
of his ideas of the virtue and incorruption of the times from Mr. Hollis, 


That gentleman was “ very early apprized of the characters of the lead- 


ing men brought into play ſoon after the late acceſſion.” No imme- 
diate anſwer to this letter is found among Mr. Hollis's papers; but his 
ſentiments on the ſubject a year or two afterwards appear in a letter 
cither to the ſame correſpondent, or ſome other who perhaps thought 
as he did; as will be noticed in its place. | 

In the month of January was publiſhed, under the care and direction 
of Mr. Hollis, a new edition of Toland's life of Milton, together with 
his Amyntor, in an handſome octavo volume. This book, with ſeveral 
others, Mr. Hollis ſent to Dr. Mayhew, as a preſent ; who acknowledges 
the receipt of the whole in a letter, dated March 19, 1761: after which 
he ſays, 

] have diſtributed thoſe duplicates of books which you ſent me, 
according to your directions, and my beſt diſcretion, particularly one 
Hof the very elegant copies of Milton's life, &c. to Mr. Hutchinſon, 
* the Lieutenant Governor of this province, who is a gentleman of ca- 
pacity and erudition, to whom it was very acceptable. The two co- 
pies of this book were ſent me as from the anonymous editor. I think 


* I can pretty well conjecture who that learned gentleman is, and am 
: | Pp 2 66 obliged 
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© obliged to him for the honour he has done me in taking one of his 
« notes from a diſcourſe of mine, and placing it amongſt ſome taken 
« from the writings of the moſt eminent perſons.” [See the book, Amyn- 
tor, p. 253+) Dro | 

| To this Mr. Hollis only anſwers, * The anonymous editor of Toland's 
ce life of Milton returns you his thanks for your courteous expreſſions 
concerning him, and for having depoſited the duplicate copy in hands 
« ſo reſpectable.” | 

It has been mentioned, that Mr. Hollis was a little piqued at a paren- 
theſis in a letter written to him by the Preſident Holyoke of Harvard 
College, implying ſome diſlike of Milton's political principles. Mr. Hol- 
lis's ſentiments on that occaſion have been given in an extract of a let- 
ter from him to Dr. Mayhew, without taking notice of the parentheſis 
in his anſwer to Mr. Holyoke. | 
Dr. Mayhew, deſirous to remove any impreſſions which that paren- 
theſis might have made upon Mr. Hollis, to the profeſſor's diſadvantage, 
writes thus to him. 
« What was contained in your laſt box for Mr. Preſident Holyoke 1 
cc took care to ſend him; he is a well-diſpoſed worthy gentleman ; and 
will not fail to make proper acknowledgments. His political notions 
and ſentiments concerning Milton, I am confident, are not materially 
& different from your own. Theſe are indeed the principles which, 
Go be thanked, generally prevail in New England; though bigotry 
in religious matters has far too much place among us; ſo much as 
« almoſt makes me aſhamed of my country.” | 

By the word bigotry, Dr. Mayhew meant the attachment of his 
countrymen to a certain ſyſtem of religion, which was I believe nearly 
the ſame with that their anceſtors brought with them from England ; 
and if ſo, was perhaps, with reſpect to religious doctrines, the bigotry of 
Milton, as well as of Dr. Mayhew's countrymen ; and indeed runs 
through his poetical as well as his proſe works ; and did not a little in- 
fluence his principles of civil government, as might eaſily be ſhewn. 
But the ſubject is worth a more ample diſcuſſion than would be diſpenſ- 
ed with in this place It bred an enthuſiaſtic zeal in the people of Eng- 
land, which proved fatal to the tyrant Charles and his aſſociates; and if 


the Americans have not miſconceived of their expreſſions in theſe later 


times, 
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times, the ſame ſort of bigotry has not even yet loſt its uſe in ſupporting 
their claims to liberty and independency. Mr. Hollis ſeems to have 
been aware of its energy on ſuch exigencies; for, upon occaſion of a 
public faſt-day appointed at Boſton, in the year 1768, he ſays, „a faſt- 
ing people will probably prove a fighting people.“ 

Reſpectable mention has been made above of the family of Venuti; 


with the two brothers of which, one an abbate at Rome, the other 


ſtiled Il Propoſto Venuti, in an honourable office at Leghorn, Mr. Hol- 
lis contracted a particular friendſhip when abroad. He had ſuggeſted 
to the abbate to publiſh an account of the Roman medals relating to Bri- 
tain ; in order to have ſuch of them as could be recovered engraved, in 
aid of the work undertaken by Mr. Perry, mentioned above. 

The abbate, in compliance with Mr. Hollis's requeſt, ſent him two 


accounts this year of Roman and papal medals, relative to Britain ;. 


which, as he ſays in a letter to his correſpondent at Rome, dated May 
I3, 1761, © are curious and valuable.” 


In the ſame letter he ſays, * I have been endeavouring to engage our 


« worthy reſpectable countryman, Mr. Le Froey of Leghorn, to induce 
his friend Propoſto Venuti to write a difſertation on the Roman me— 
6“ dals which relate to Britain, but do not know how far I have ſucceded. 
% Two ſuch diſſertations on two ſuch noble and important ſubjects as 
Liberty and Britain would do honour to two ſuch learned gentlemen, 
% and even add freſh luſtre to the noble family of Venuti, a family 
* highly to be reſpected, and by all lovers of antiquity eſpecially.” 

The Diſſertation on Liberty, mentioned above, was a Diſſertation on 


the Roman pileus libertatis, undertaken by the abbate Venuti, at the re- 


queſt of Mr. Hollis, who. promiſed to contribute to the expence of the 
publication of it; and for that purpoſe remitted to his correſpondent at 
Rome, the ſum of twenty pounds, “to reimburſe him for the twenty 
** zecchins paid to the abbate, according to his promiſe, upon the abbate's. 
* undertaking the ſaid diſſertation; and to ſupply twenty zecchins 
* more; of which,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “ I deſire his obliging acceptance, 
* to enable him to go through the work with greater accuracy and eie 
* gance; and I hope he will print the work in all the fir licity of the 


** pureſt times, and will prefix to it a dedication, To the Senate and. 
„ Eritiih. 
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« Britiſh people,” and will take no notice of me whatſoever (in which I 
& am ſincere) throughout the whole.” | 
What was the event, with reſpect to this publication, will appear in 


the ſequel. 


Mr. Hollis did not confine his inquiries after liberty- coins ſtruck on 
ſignal events to Britain. In a letter upon that ſubject from Holland, 
the year before, he had an account of a new florin or gilder, with a Mi- 
nerva; in one hand a ha/ta, with the cap of liberty; and leaning with 
the other on a bible laid open on an altar, with the legend, HANC TVE- 
MVR, HAC NITIMVR ; alluding, undoubtedly, to the toleration of all ſects 
in that country, as they came by degrees to meliorate their policy, which, 
in the infancy of their Republic, would not have been adviſeable. An 
emblem of this kind might very properly allude to the Proteſtant Re- 
formation, when they firſt threw off Popery, and adopted the Bible 
for their rule of faith and morals. But after their civil polity was firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and the bad effects of intolerance had appeared in the iſſue 
of the Synod of Dort; they wiſely afforded their protection to all ſects 
and religious profeſſions, with a proper guard againſt the actual attempts 
of any bigots or fanatics among them detrimental to the ſtate. And 


to this the repreſentation and legend of this new coin was no leſs adapted 


than to the original circumſtances of their revolt. For nothing can ſo 


effectually reconcile all religions to ſubmiſſion to the civil government 


under which they live, as the free indulgence of their reſpective creeds 
and rituals ; for in no other ſenſe can they be ſaid to have the free v/e 
of the Bible. If any exception is to be made of particular forts of reli- 
gioniſts, it ſhould be of thoſe who pay no excluſive regard to the Bible 
at all; or, in other words, make no uſe of it; and profeſs their en- 
mity to all who do. To which all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments approach 
too nearly, by confining many civil privileges to conformiſts only; that 
is, to thoſe who profeſs a heterogeneous mixture of political, traditional, 
and ſcriptural ordinances, and call this hybridous ſyſtem the Prozefant 
religion. | | 

Upon the death of Charles XII. who had governed the Swedes with 
the iron hand of arbitrary power, his ſiſter and fucceflor Ulrica Eleonora, 
re-eſtabliſhed the antient free ſtate of government, with proper reſtric- 


tions of the royal authority. 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Hollis, in 1760, had found, upon enquiry, that there were no 
liberty- coins ſtruck by the Swedes upon that memorable occaſion. We 


have ſeen that they were a little more ſenſible of their deliverance in 


1756, of which hereafter. No monument of this kind however could 
prevent the impending fate of this devoted people, of whoſe degeneracy 
Mr. Hollis received the following account from his correſpondent in 
that country, undoubtedly an Engliſhman, in 1761. 

“ You cannot imagine to what degree of miſery, poverty, and diſcre- 
« dit, the French intereſt, or rather French money, has reduced this 
« poor kingdom; how it has engaged them in an unneceſſary and ruin- 
« ous war; how it has alienated the nation from Great Britain, its great- 
«eft ſupport in trade; how it has lowered their credit, ſo as to make 
« the exchange run cent. per cent. in their disfavour; how thin they 
« are of inhabitants; how uncultivated their territories ; and how deſ- 
“ picable in the eyes of all their neighbours. I ſhall draw the curtain, 
the ſcene is too ſhocking for philanthropes. How happy is Great 


“% Britain, and even Switzerland, in compariſon with this country! and 
«© how ought we to bleſs Providence for having been born under a mild, 
« wiſe, and juſt government, in full enjoyment of the ſweets of liberty 
and induſtry. May kind heaven preſerve thoſe bleſſings to our lateſt 


«© poſterity !” 

The reader will not forget, that all theſe fine things were ſaid of 
Great Britain ſoon after the demiſe of king George II. 

Sweden has, ſince this letter was written to Mr. Hollis, reaped {ſtill 
more of the bleſſed fruits of French money; and ſeems to be waiting 
with ſome impatience for the return of the halcyon days of Charles XII. 
So it is conjectured from the contents of a pamphlet publiſhed this pre- 
ſent year, 1776, at Hamburgh and Berlin, intituled, A full Vindication and 


Proof of the innocence of the late Baron Goerts, Miniſter of State to the 
King of Sweden. 


June 12, Mr. Hollis, by the aſſiſtance of Mr. Payne, bought a bed 
which once belonged to John Milton, and on which he died. This 


bed he ſent as a preſent to Dr. Akenſide, with the following card: “An 


** Engliſh gentleman is deſirous of having the honour to preſent a bed, 


** which once belonged to John Milton, and on which he died, to Dr. 
Akenſide; and if the Doctor's genius, believing himſelf obliged, and 


66 having 
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© having ſlept in that bed, ſhould prompt him to write an ode to the 
„memory of John Milton, and the aſſertors of Britiſh liberty, that gen- 
« tleman would think himſelf abundantly recompenſed.” —The Doctor 
ſeemed wonderfully delighted with this bed, and had it put up in his 
houſe, But more we do not know of the deligbt the Doctor took in his 
preſent ; not the leaſt memorandum of an acknowledgment to Mr. Hol- 
lis, through Mr. Payne or otherwiſe, for it appearing, And as to the 
ode, the Doctor might learn from his friend Dyſon, that an encomium 
of Milton, as an aflertor of Britiſh liberty, at that time of the day, was 
not the thing. IR | 

About the ſame time, Mr. Hollis took the reſolution to form a col- 
lection of all the books and tracts that he could meet with againſt the 
jeſuits, which ſwelled to near a hundred volumes of different ſizes. — 
& It was my intention,” ſays this excellent man, © to have preſented 
& this collection, when complete as I could make it, to the Britiſh Mu- 
« ſeum, for the ſervice of the public and poſterity. But the behaviour 
© of the truſtees has been ſuch on a certain occaſion, that I cannot now 


« reſolve to lodge it there, though the propereſt place; but think of 


« {ending it to Chriſt's College, Cambridge; the college in which Mil- 
„ ton, my hero, and the guide of my paths, was bred.” 

But this collection was in the event ſent to neither place, as will be 
ſeen among the incidents of the next year. 

What this 4ebhavur of the truſtees of the Muſeum was, Mr. Hollis 
does not ſay; however, we ſhall hear a little more of it by and by. 
The behaviour of truſtees of public foundations intended for the ſervice 
of the public and poſterity, 1s not always regulated by the views of the 
tounders ; but is too often influenced by mean, partial, and political 
conſiderations, diſappointing the beſt ends of thoſe inſtitutions, and diſ- 
guſting to thoſe benefactors who would wiſh to promote their proſperity 
and improvement upon the genuine principles of public good. Mr. 
Hollis's reſentment, however, did not prevent his liberality to this noble 
repoſitory on many future occaſions, which we ſhall obſerve as we pro- 
cede. | 

Mr. Hollis being particularly inquiſitive after every thing that related 
to Milton and his family; and having heard that there was a letter in 
being from Mr, Vertue the engraver to Mr. Chriſtian, he applied to Dr. 

Morton 
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Morton of the Britiſh Muſeum for what intelligence could be had of the 
contents of that letter, as far as it related to Milton or his family ; and, 
in anſwer to his application, received on June 17th the tollowing oblig- 
ing card : 

« Dr. Morton preſents his compliments to Mr. Hollis, and imagines, 
te that the beſt account of Mr. Vertue's letter will be an exact copy of 
&« it; which he ſends now, being unwilling to detain it till he fees Mr. 
« Hollis. The date is a fac ſimile (and indeed the whole is in the anti- 
« quary form) and may mean either 1721, 1725, Or 1729.” 

The letter, as copied by Dr. Morton, is as follows: 

„Mr. Chriſtian, 

« Pray inform my lord Harley, that J have on Thurſday laſt ſeen the 
* daughter of Milton the poet. I carried with me two or three different 
prints of Milton's picture, which the immediately knew to be her fa- 
„ ther, and told me, her mother in law (it living in Cheſhire) had two 
pictures of him, one when he was a ſchool-boy, and the other when 
© he was about twenty. She knows of no other picture of him, becauſe 
« the was ſeveral years in Ireland, both before and after his death. She 
was the youngeſt of Milton's daughters by his firſt wite, and was taught 
to read to her father ſeveral languages. 

Mr. Addiſon was deſirous to ſee her once, and deſired ſhe would 
bring with her teſtimonials of being Milton's daughter; but as ſoon 
as ſhe came into the room, he told her ſhe needed none, her face hav- 
ing much of the likeneſs of the pictures he had ſeen of him. 

For my part, I find the features of her face very like the prints. I 
ſhewed her the painting I have to engrave; which ſhe believes not 
to be her father's picture, it being of a brown complexion, and black 
hair, and curled locks. On the contrary, he was of a fair complexion, 
a little red in his cheeks, and light brown lank hair. 

* Idefire you would acquaint Mr. Prior I was ſo unfortunate to wait 
on him on Thurſday morning laſt, jult atter he was gone out of town. 
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* of Milton in the late duke of Dorſet's collection, as I am told this was; 


or if he can inform me how I ſhall enquire or know the truth of this 
affair 1 ſhould be much obliged to him, being willing to have all the 


Q * certainty 


cc 


ic 


It was with this intent, to enquire of him if he remembers a picture 
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« certainty. on that account before I begin to engrave the plate, that it may 
4 be more ſatis factory to the public, as well as to myſelf. 
© The ſooner you can communicate this the better, becauſe I want to 
e reſolve, which I cannot well do till I have an anſwer; 
© Which will oblige your friend to command, 
London, Auguſt 12, 172 + 19 © Gro, VERTUE. 
&« To Mr. Charles Chriftian.” £4 


At the end of this letter Mr. Hollis has made a memorandum, dated 
June 18, 1761, that the picture of Milton, when a ſchool-boy, was 
then in his poſſeſſion ; and that the picture of him, when about twenty 
years of age, was in poſſeſſion of the right honourable Arthur Onſlow. 

This daughter of Milton, mentioned by Mr. Vertue, was Deborah 
the wife of Mr. Abraham Clarke, a weaver in Spital-fields, and died 
Auguit, 1727, in the 76th year of her age. 

Among Mr. Hollis's papers was found a column cut out of a news- 
paper, containing a literary anecdote. relative to Milton's deſcendants, too 
curious to be truſted to the keeping of ſo. periſhable a record. It may 
have a chance perhaps of living longer in theſe memoirs, and ſhall there- 
fore be given at length. 

« On "Thurſday laſt, May 9, 17 54, died at Hhngton, in the fixty- 
« ſixth year of her age, after along and painful illneſs, which the ſu!- 
« tained with Chriſtian fortitude and patience, Mrs. Elizabeth Foſter, 
“ grandaughter of John Milton. 

When Lauder was proſecuting his infamous attempt to traduce 
« Milton's character, he obſerved to a gentleman who is eminent for his 
« benevolence and his literature, that Dr. Newton, in the life prefix 
© to a quarto edition of Paradite Loſt, which was then juſt publiſhed, 
& had mentioned a grand-daughter ot Milton, as having long lived in 
* obſcurity, and as finking under ber infirmities; but had neglected c 

recommend her to the notice and care of the public. The genileman, 
„ho, as he had never heard any impeachment of Lauder's integrity, 
„ and was firmly perſuaded he had not powers equal to the contrivance 
of a literary fraud, took for authentic the proots, few and incontider- 


able as they were, which he had brought of ' Milton's plagiariſm, to! 


„% him that this honourable office was reſerved for him; and that by 
| 40 11.0 
doing 
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« doing what Dr. Newton had omitted he might perhaps leſſen the 
dium he was about to incur, by publithing his effay on Milton's imi- 
c tation of the moderns. Lauder, who, while he was pleading for the 
« grand-daughter, was leſs likely to be ſuſpected of printing forgeries 
« to abuſe the grandfather, readily conyphed with his propoſal ; and the 
« gentleman who made it, wrote for him, as a poſtſcript to his book, the 
« following, admrable addreſs to the public: 

« When this eflay was almoſt finiſhed, the ſplentlid eclition of Para- 
« diſe Loſt, ſo long promiſed by the reverend Dr. Newton, fell into my 
« hands, of which however I had ſo little uſe, that as it would be injuſ- 
« tice to cenſure, it would be flattery to commend it; and I ſhould to- 
« tally have forborn the mention of a book that I have not read, had 
© not one paſlage at the concluſion of the life of Milton excited in me 
« too much pity and indignation to be fapprefled in ſilence.“ 

The addreſſer then gives Dr. Newton's account of Mrs. Elizabeth Foſ- 


ter, the youngeſt of Deborah's ten children, importing, that ſhe was 


married to a weaver in Spital-helds, that ſhe was then about fixty, and 
weak and infirm. And concludes his account thus: © And ſuch is the 
* caprice of fortune, this grand-daughter of a man, who will be an 
% everlaſting glory to this nation, has now for ſome years, with her 
% hutſband, kept a little chandler's or grocer's ſhop for ſubſiſtence, lately 
at the Lower Holloway, in the road between Highgate and London; 
and at preſent in Cock-lane, not far from Shoreditch church.” 

Let us appeal to the candid reader. Can this be called, © neglecting 
* to recommend Mrs. Foſter to the public?“ Does not the Doctor in- 
form the public of her infirm ſtate of health, her narrow circum» 
ſtances, and where ſhe might be found by thoſe who were diſpoſed to 
relieve her? Did this ag able addrefier know that Dr. Newton did 
not relieve her himſelf? Did he know that the Doctor did not reconm- 


mend her with ſucceſs to the benetactions of ſome of his gencrous 
friends? 


No; but he could recommend her more effectually himſelf. Well 


then, let us go on with his eue addreſs. 

That this relation [of Dr. Newton] is true, cannot be queſtioned ; 
but ſurely, the honour of letters, the dignity of ſacred poetry, the 
* ſpirit of the Engliſh nation, and the glory of human nature, require 
Q 2 that 
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that it ſhould be true no longer. In an age in which ſtatues are erect- 
* ed to the honour of this great writer, in which his effigy has been 
e diffuſed on medals, and his work propagated by tranſlations, and il- 
luſtrated by commentaries ;- in an age which, amidſt all its vices and 
© all its follies, has not become infamous for want of charity; it may 
% be ſurely allowed to hope, that the living remains of Milton will be 
no longer ſuffercd to languiſh in diſtreſs. It is yet in the power of a 
« great people to reward the poet whoſe name they boaſt, and from 
their alliance to whoſe genius they claim ſome kind of ſuperiority to 
every nation of the earth; that poet whoſe works may poſſibly be read 
« when every other monument of Britith greatneſs may be obliterated ; 
ce to reward him, not with pictures or with medals, which if he ſees, he 
&« {ces with contempt ; but with tokens of gratitude, which he perhaps 
* may even now conſider as not unworthy the regard of an immortal 
„ ſpirit, And ſurely to thoſe who refuſe their name to no other ſchemc 
© of expence, it will not be unwelcome that a ſubſcription is propoſed 
for relieving, in the languor of age, the pains of diſeaſe, and the con- 
© tempt of poverty, the grand-daughter of the author of Paradiſe Loft. 
Nor can it be queſtioned, that if I, who have been marked out as the 
« Zotlus of Milton, think this regard due to his poſterity, the deſign 
© will be warmly ſeconded by thoſe whoſe lives have been employed in 
„ diſcovering his excellencies, and extending his reputation.“ 

It would not be eaſy to determine, whether Mrs. Foſter, or his friend 
Lauder, was more obliged to this pathetic declaimer ; the former, for 
recommending her caſe through ſuch a chanel; or the latter, for repre- 
ſenting hum in the light of a deteſtable hypocrite, conſcious at the bottom 
of a villainous attempt, tending to depreciate the character ol the man 
on whoſe merit with the public the whole pretenſions of his grand- 
daughter to their benevolence, is manifeſtly built by this rale ad- 
dreſſer; whole pretended regard for one of his deſcendants, compared 
with the contents of Lauder's book, could pals for nothing with ſen— 
ſible readers but a contemptible ſpecimen of Scotch irony, ſneering the 
hebetude of thoſe zwho/e lives bad been employed in diſcoverins the exce!- 


 /encies, and extending the reputation of a mere plagiary. 


But it ſeems this addreſs, or ſome other at leaſt more properly pa- 


tronized, anſwered the end intended; not by raifing a ſubſcription tor 


11 


Mrs. Foſter, but by prevailing with Mr. Garrick to exhibit the maſque 
of Comus for her benefit, April 5th, 1750; to which the benevolent 
addreſſer furniſhed a prologue, which may be found in ſeveral monthly 
Magazines for that year, 

But to return to Mr. Vertue's letter. It does not appear from this 
letter, which of the prints, or whether any of thoſe we have now of 


Milton, were engraved from the picture Mr. Vertue ſhewed to Mrs. 


Clarke. The two prints of Milton, engraved by Mr. Vertue, prefixed 
to Dr. Newton's edition of Paradiſe Loſt, in quarto, both bear the date 
of 1747; and that from the muſeum of Mr. Richardſon, before Dr. 
Newton's edition of Paradiſe Regained, bears date 1751, and none of 
them ſeem to anſwer the deſcription-in Mr, Vertue's letter. It is proba-- 
ble, that, upon farther inquiry, it might be found not to be a picture of 
Milton, but of ſome other perſon. But what farther uſe Mr. Hollis made 
of this letter does not appear. 

Mrs. Clarke, Milton's youngeſt daughter, appears to have been better 
authority for any accounts of her father than her daughter Mrs, Foſter, 
who, according to Dr. Newton, made ſome miſtakes in her relations to 
Dr. Birch, and might have made others in the intelligence ſhe gave to 
Dr. Newton, whoſe life of Milton has by no means made Toland's hiſ- 
tory of him an uſeleſs book. 

June 22. Mr. Hollis, accompanied by Mr. Cromwell above-mention- 
ed, went to Mr. Panton's to ſee two original pictures of Henry Crom- 
well, and Mary Cromwell (afterwards Lady Falconbridge), when chil- 
dren. And on the firit of Auguſt he rode to Huntingdon, and ſaw the 
houſe in which Oliver Cromwell was born ; and obterved, on the right 


ide of the chimney in the hall, a three quarters portrait of him; and 


another, a better, of that“ honeſt commonwealth's man” major general 
Harriſon on the other ſide; alſo a portrait upon the ſtair- caſe, which 
he took to be Cook, a bad one. 

An boneſt commonweatth's man, may perhaps ſound in the ears of a 
modern loyaliſt as a paradox; or at leaſt as an expreſſion that favours 
of the faggot ; and the uſe of it on that occaſion may bring Mr. Hollis's 
principles under ſome ſuſpicion of political hereſy. But it what has 
been quoted from his letter above, concerning Preſident Holyoke's pa- 
rentheſis, will not exculpate him, it may be ſufficient to ſay farther, that 
whatever 


«- 
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whatever major general Harriſon's principles might be, he certainly was 
an honeſt man ; and it the account given of him by Ludlow (who was, 
by the way, a commonwealth's-man of another ſtamp) will not be ad- 
mitted as a proof of it, let his behaviour at his trial, publiſhed by his 
enemics, ſpeak for his inflexible integrity amidſt the many inſults he 
there met with, as well as at his barbarous and inhuman execution. He 
hath had the honour to be ſpoken of by two buhops, Burnet and Ken- 
net, the latter of whom, taking from Burnet the worſt part of the cha- 
racter he gives him, founded ona mere heartay tale, very prudently co- 
vers with an efcœtera what the biſhop of Saliſbury had ſaid in the lat- 
ter part, as if he had meant to quality the injury he had done him in 
the firſt part of his account, by mentioning to his diſadvantage the mere 
ſurmiſe, perhaps the mere ſlander, of a party *. 

He was,” ſays biſhop Burnet, a man of great heat and reſolution, 
« fixed in his principles, and ſo perſuaded of them, that he had never 
«© looked after any intereſis of bis own ; but had oppoſed Cromwell when 
« he ſet up for himſelf. He went through all the indignities and ſeve- 
& rities, of his execution, in which e letter of the lame, in caſes of trea- 
& /oa, was hun, iy ob/erved,” (which, by: the way, Biſhop Kcunet hath 
thought fit to conceal by another ectera) „ with a calmneſs, or rather 
©« chearfulneſs, that aſtoniſhed the ſpectators. He ſpoke very poſitive- 
& ly, that what they had done was the cauſe and work of Gop, which: he 
* was confident Gop would own and raiſe up again, how: much to ever 
e it ſuffered at that time +.” 

But not to leave the juſtification of the expreſſion upon the mere 
honeity of any individual, it was Mr. Hollis's opinion, and ought to be 
the opinion of every Engliſhman, that, by what powers {never the go- 
vernment is adininiſtered de facto, no man can be a good citizen who is 
not an honeſt commonwealth's-man, a character which does not conſiſt 
in a mere enmity to kingly government as ſuch, but to the encroach- 
ments upon the conſtitutional rights and liberties of the people by the 
powers in being of any denomination, There were no honeſter or ſtea- 
dicr commonwealth's-men ever in the world than they who brought 


* Kennet's Regiſter, p. 276, 277. 
4. Burnet's Hut. O. T. fol. vol. I. p. 162. 
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about the Revolution in 1688, as is admirably explained in lord Moleſ- 
worth's preface to his tranflation of Hotoman's Franco-Gallia *: : a pre- 
face which might be called Mr. Hollis's political creed, as appears by his 
ſubſcription at the end of his own copy of it, My FAITH, in capital 
letters. 

Mr. Hollis's inquiries and fearches for the remains of Oliver Crom- 
well belonged to his province as an antiquary. Cromwell was ſo remark - 
able a man, and ſo interefting a character to this country, that mere 
curioſity would make a man lefs inquiſitive into hiſtorical events than 
Mr. Hollis, deſirous to have ſome idea of the perſon of ſo extraordinary 
an adventurer ; 

Sic oculos, ſic ille manus, fic ora ferebat. 

Cromwell, with all his unwarrantable and arbitrary acts of government, 
had a proper regard for the honour of his country, which has been ſel- 
dom carried higher than it was during his adminiſtration. He is me- 
morable, and even cxemplary to the preſent generation on that account. 
And no man was more diſpoſed, or better qualified to diiftinguith be- 
tween the light and ſhade in his character than Mr. Hollis, who knew 
how to value a good portrait of him, without writing under it, as ſome 
have done, imperium ſemper ad optumum quemque, à minus bono 
transfertur. 

But perhaps the ſole view of Mr. Hollis in taking this journey to Hun- 
tingdon, was not to ſee the Houſe where Cromwell was born: The 
abſence of a friend in the earker part of the fummer, and who was not 
to return of ſeveral months, made him, as he favs, © uncommonly low 
and dejected; but,” continues he, I will ſupport myſelf manfully in 
my honeſt, and, it may be, magnanimous, purſuits ; and behave 
* with ſo much the more ſteadineſs and reſolution, as I have no one to 
** adviſe, aſſiſt, or cheriſh me in them.” This dejection ſeems to have 
continued from the departure of his friend, in June, to the beginning of 
September. In this interval he complains of being fatigued with his 
buſineſs; “and no wonder,” ſays he, «© my ſpirit is ſuperior to my 
* ſtrength, though, I thank Gob, a ſtrong man.“ Comforting himſelf 
however, “that this appeared manifeſtly. to have been the caſe often of 
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*« the incomparable John Milton, not only to great ends, but to ſmaller ; 
„ and why ſhould J,“ ſays he, © complain, who mean well, though not 
““ ſo ably like him, and am even yet in the flower of my age?” On 
another occaſion, having paid great attention, carly and late, to a pro- 
jected new edition of Milton's proſe works in octavo, as is ſuppoſed, and 
fatigued. with the ſameneſs and continuance of that employment, he 
obſerves, © The great king Altred's rule in reſpect to time, viz. a 
„ third for bodily refreſhment, had not been his rule for ſome years 
e paſt, though perhaps a right one, not only in point of health, but 
© buſineſs.” 

It was probably for the ſake of a little relaxation and refreſhment of 
his ſpirits, that he took a ride to Huntingdon. Another ſort of man 
would have found his account in the like caſe, in another ſort of recre- 
ation. But our patriot was of a different turn; he ſeems to have made 
all his exerciſes for health, and all his amuſcments ſubſervient to the 
great ends of his plan of improving the knowledge of his countrymen, 
and illuſtrating whatever had any relation to its hiſtory. 

In a letter dated July 2, 1760, Dr. Mayhew had recommended to 
Mr. Hollis's good offices Mr. Edmund Quincy, a gentleman of a liberal 
education, who had been in trade for ſeveral years, and was come to 
London with a deſign to ſettle a mercantile correſpondence. there, his 
father being a gentleman of very conſiderable fortune in New England. 
The ſon had thoughts of engaging in the pot-aſh buſineſs; but was at 
ſome loſs about the premium for encouraging the importation, &c. And 
the purpole of Dr. Mayhew's application to Mr. Hollis was, that, as Mr. 
Hollis was a member of the ſociety of arts and commerce, he would be 
both able and willing to reſolve any doubts Mr. Quincy might be under 
reſpecting that matter. 

Mr. Hollis an{wered Dr. Mayhew's expectations with reſpect to Mr. 
Quincy, who, in his return to Boſton, had the misfortune to be taken by 
a French privateer. But, upon a farther application from Dr. Mayhew, 
in favour of a Mr. Rogers, Mr. Hollis writes as follows, October 27, 

1761. 

«© What few attentions I could ſhew to Mr. Quiney I did ſhew ; but 
« theſe cannot conſiſt in frequent viſitings, and ſuch like (I write 

« frankly); to which neither my genius nor the variety of affairs in 
« which 
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« which I am conſtantly engaged, can ſubmit, but where I am able, in 
«© good offices, 

Indeed, ſo great have been the number of theſe affairs for theſe 
eight years paſt, as to occaſion, force me to neglect many ſeeming 
« decorums, and almoſt all amuſements and diverſions, and, at times, 
© to diſanimate and overwhelm me. Yet, I thank Gop, I am well, and 
e tending towards more moderate ends; and have the ſatis faction to re- 
“ flect, that the prime of my life has conſtantly and unſwervingly been 
“ devoted to, and ſpent in the ſervice of my country and mankind, 
% though yet engaged in leſſer matters, and cut off from greater and 
% more noble. This I write, not from vanity or affectation, for both L 
«© SCORN ; but as the truth, and that you may judge in what way only 
“ your friends can be received by me.” 

This may ſerve to explain the reaſon of Mr. Hollis's dejection at the 
time abovementioned, and of his declining the uſual reliefs to which 
men of different ſentiments and employments have recourſe under the 
like indiſpoſitions. 

October 18, Mr. Hollis had a viſit from Mr. Kent, who left with him 
u manuſcript account of a moſt curious and important collection of all 
the books and pamphlets printed from the beginning of the year 1641, 


to the coronation of king Charles the Second, 1661 ; and near 100 ma- 


nuſcripts never yet in print; the whole containing 30,000 books and 
tracts, uniformly bound, dated in the moſt exact manner, and ſo care- 
fully preſerved as to have received no damage. The catalogue of them 
makes twelve volumes in folio; and thev are ſo marked and numbered 
that the leaſt treatiſe may be caſily found; and even the very day on 
which they became public written in moſt of them. Mr. Kent was in- 
formed, that this valuable collection was then to be fold, as he appre- 
hended, for a trifling conſideration ; and, as he heard, had been offered 
to the earl of . But he had not learned either the name of the per- 
{on who made the colleftion, or who then owned it. To this intelli- 
gence Mr. Hollis ſubjoins this memorandum, © To inquire farther about 
this matter, which may be of importance, and to procure the collec- 
* tion, if poſſible, ſome how, for the public.“ | 

The event of this ditcovery was, that the earl of Bute purchaſed this 


R Majeſty; 


collection of Miſs Siſſon of Ormond Street, for V. 300. by order of his 
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Majeſty; and it was preſented by him, © royally, moſt royally,” ſays 
Mr. Hollis, * to the Britiſh muſeum ; — where probably it will long, 
very long, reſt in peace *. 

October 29th, he preſented to Trinity College in Cambridge, an ori- 
ginal portrait of Sir Iſaac Newton, painted in the year 1726, by Sea- 
man. 

In November this year appeared a pamphlet intituled, Memoire bio- 
rique ſur le negotiation. de la France et de Angleterre, relative to the 
peace; meaning the negotiation during Mr. Pitt's miniſtry. Mr. Hol- 
lis's judgment of this piece, after reading it carefully, was, that the ne- 
gotiation, notwithſtanding the French comment upon it, did Mr. Pitt 
real honour. 

In a letter to a friend he explains himſelf very fully on this ſubject : 

“Great have been our political buſtles,“ ſays Mr. Hollis, © for ſome 
e time paſt. I am one of thoſe who are heartily concerned for the re- 
« ſignation of Mr. Pitt. As well as I can judge, he acted on that occa- 
&« ſion with equal ſpirit and temper, and with real virtue and magna- 
c nimity. I with however that he had not accepted the penſion or 
«© parchment +, at that time at leaſt ; but they were unſought, unlook- 
% ed for, and, it is ſaid, much preſſed; and can never, I think, be can- 
&« didly confidered as rewards in theſe times for his prodigious ſervices, 
„ but rather as benevolences, or, as 1 deem the penſion, ſubſiſtence 
© money, which he has been long wanting, without the need of want- 
« ing. It is certain the French publication of the negotiation for a 
peace, gloſſed over as it has been by them, and mutilated too, as is 
“ agreed, has done honour to Mr. Pitt, as a ſcholar, gentleman, Engliſh- 
« man, and miniſter; and the now-commenced Spanith war has fully 
© proved the goodneſs of his intelligence; the ſoundneſs of his judg- 
© ment, and the neceſſity of his unhappy reſignation. Had his advice 
been followed, it is probable that war had been begun and ended be- 
&« fore this time; and with it, of conſequence, all other war. Now we 
« are at a freth and ferious ſet-to, which yet we may maſter by the 
« wonted protection of the ALMIGHTY, and, under him, by the good 
*« counſels of our old and able, and ſucceſsful and faithful minifter 
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& WILLIAM PITT, the above notwithſtanding. 1 do, with due humility, 
« declare, that with me a peace will be good or bad, as we retain or 
« not the ſole excluſive fiſhery ; which indeed it has been ſaid, Mr. Pitt 
« himſelf ſet out with, but gave up, not being backed in it by others. 
« Gop preſerve us, dear Sir, happily, if it pleaſe him, for many years, to 
« honeſtor noble purpoſes, granting us at all times a perfect reſignation 
« to his will! And ſo I bid you heartily farewell.” 

Towards the latter end of this year Mr. Hollis deſired Mr. Pavne to 
engage Mr. Samuel Johnſon to write “ a diflertation on the polite and li- 
ce beral arts, their uſe and benefit to civil life and manners, and to com- 
« merce, the ſtate of them in this nation, the views of the ſociety, the 
noble ſociety for promoting arts and commerce, with reſpect to them, 
e the ſucceſs of thoſe views already, and the future expectations from 
« them ;” and gave Mr. Payne five guineas to preſent to Mr. Johnſon, 
tor writing the diflertation. 

Mr. Johnſon however declined the taſk, as not being ſufficiently in- 
formed of the ſeveral matters to which ſuch diſſertation muſt relate. 
And therefore Mr. Hollis, on conſidering the matter farther with Mr. 
Payne, deſired him to engage Mr. Hawkeſworth to undertake it; who 
appears to have complied with the propoſal ; but, as we find by a note 
in Mr. Hollis's Diary, unhappily did not ſuccede in it, at leaſt according 
to Mr. Hollis's intention. After which we may preſume the deſign was 
dropped. | 

Mr. Hollis does not ſay in what reſpect Mr. Hawkeſworth failed. The 
ingenious authors of the Rambler and Adventurer were certainly, in 
point of abilities, equal to the taſk ; and yet perhaps there were not two 
men in the kingdom leſs likely to anſwer Mr. Hollis's ideas of ſuch a 
performance. But there we leave it. 

About the latter ehd of this year Mr. Hollis received a letter from 
Joſeph Baretti, well known in England from his writings, and other 
circumſtances of his perſonal hiſtory. Here follows an extract of it: 

“] cannot think you are right, when you will deprive me of the li- 
« berty of mentioning my beſt friend in my travel, &c. Why ſhall 1 
be hindered from ſeizing the opportunity of expatiating on ſome no- 
ble characters that are ſcarcely found any where but in England, when 
* your name preſents itſelf naturally to my imagination while I am 
R 2 „ {cribbling ? 
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te ſcribbling? If all good and generous men were of your opinion, if 
e they all thought as you think, how could the groſs of mankind be 
% encouraged by good examples? An honeſt man 1s not to hunt after 
© panegyrics; but he has no right to hinder any body from touching 
& gently upon his laudable qualities, or fret when that is done. The 
chief end of my book is to make my countrymen better than they 
are. To bring about my purpoſe, I mult not only ridicule abſurdity, 
& and blame vice, but I muſt exalt worthineſs and ſet off virtue; yet 
& you muſt know that auſtere reaſoning and dry maxims do not glibly 
go down with the plurality of readers; and you know that domeſtic 
& anecdotes ſtrike deeper in the mind than more virulent invectives, or 
e the moſt pathetical exhortations : I have therefore a right to exalt 
Hollis, and celebrate Johnſon, as 1 have to ridicule a fool, and to blame 
& knave, and name their names; and your untimely modeſty muſt 
% give way to the leaſt attempt towards bettering the commonwealth. 
& Aſk Mr. Porter and Mr. Johnſon whether my argument is concluſive; 
“ and if they deny my conſequence, then will I blot ſome of my beſt pe- 
& r10ds.” 

One objection of an honeſt man to panegyric, might ariſe from the 
reputation of his panegyriſt, another from an averſion to be praiſed in 
diſagreeable company. Mr. Hollis however we know had other objec- 
tions, in which it is certain he would not be determined by the opinions 
of Meſſieurs Johnſon and Porter. | 

This letter of Baretti is dated from Milan, and undoubtedly relates to 
Mr. Hollis's benefactions to the writer ; but where and of what kind 
we know not, as there are no other remains of Mr. Hollis's correſpon- 
dence with Baretti. 

«© The province of Virginia,” ſays Mr. Hollis, in a letter to a friend, 
«© has inſtituted a ſociety of a like kind with the ſociety of arts and com- 
© merce, not to rival the mother-country, but to ſtrengthen it, and coin- 


© cide with our ſociety here, at the inſtigation of their deputy governor, 


& the ſpirited Mr, Fauquier.” 
The eſtabliſhment of ſuch ſocieties in the Britiſh colonies was an ob- 
ject of which Mr. Hollis never loſt fight, till the unhappy diviſions be- 


tween them and the mother country. We have ſeen what he ſaid in a 


letter to Dr. Mayhew the preceding year. Among other articles which 
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he mentioned as feaſible in the way of public inſtitution, though they 
might not be ripe for other things, was a botanical garden, an object 
which, as appears by the following extract of a letter to Dr. Mayhew, 
Was taken up this year by the ſociery for arts and commerce at home. 
& Since I had the honour to write to you concerning the eſtabliſh 
«© ment of ſome literary or ingenious uſeful ſociety or other at Boſton, . 
&« (which, it is apprehended, would effectively ſtrengthen the univerſity 
« at Cambridge), and for Which Jam ſorry to find you are not yet ripe ;* 
4 our ſociety, the noble ſociety for promoting arts and commerce, have | 
« taken the matter up in ſome degree by offering a- premium for pro- [|| 
“ yincial gardens. This was not ſtarted by me, or any of my friends, 4 
ee but by Mr. ſecretary Pownall ; and I cannot but ſay I was well pleaſed: | | 
« at it on many accounts; and gave my own vote for the paſſing of it: | 
© heartily.” | 0 
We have been told, that Mr. Hollis's connexions with the colonies, - | 
and his zeal for their improvement, and particularly his correſpondence: {| 
with Dr. Mayhew, who it ſeems became obnoxious to the governors of 4h! 
Maſſachuſets on account of his writings in favour of civil liberty, has: 30 
been alledged as evidence of his fomenting that factious ſpirit in Ame- 9 
rica, which has ended in their declaring themſelves independent on the Wk 
mother country; an idea which, as will appear from undoubted teſti-- 1 
mony, was the moſt remote from Mr. Hollis's wiſhes and endeavours. f 
On the contrary, he endeavoured to inculcate loyalty to the King and = 
his government, at this period eſpecially; and to create a good opinion: 1 
of his Majeſty among his provincial ſubjects. | | q | 
* Let you and I, dear Sir,“ ſays he, writing to Dr. Mayhew, © con- 1 
* tinue to wiſh well to our country, our king, and their approved faith- _ fl 
ful ſervant WILLIAM PITT.” And in the ſame letter he ſays, „I think 1 
* lam well informed, that our honeſt excellent young king has ordered | 
q that ſuch of the French priſoners of war as will be in want of cloathin & | 
the enſuing winter [1761] ſhall be cloathed at his expence.” hi 
Their later diſcontents with his Majeſty and his government, it is cer— | | 
tain, have ariſen from men of different ſentiments from thoſe of Mr. | | 
Hollis, whether ſuch diſcontents originated from the counſcls of men at | 
home, or the principles of certain coloniſts abroad. But this is juſt ſuf- 
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ficient to offer in this place, in anſwer to this falſe and injurious pu- 


Mr. Martinelli, being about to publiſh the works of Boccacio, toge- 
ther with his life, Mr. Hollis perſuaded him to inſert a paſſage from 
Milton's proſe works, by way of note, in that life; with which requeſt 
Martinelli complied, and had a preſent far it *. 

Of Mr. Martinelli, and his edition of Boccacio, we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak by and by. 

December 21, Mr. Hollis received information that the books he had 
ſent to Leipſic, viz. Milton's proſe works, and his own edition of To- 
land's life of Milton, were arrived ſafe; and with that account came a 
letter of thanks from the curators of that univerſity, which may be {een 
in the appendix f. 

Mr. Hollis was ſo continually employed in preparing books for pre- 
ſents, and ſending them away to the ſeveral places of their deſtination, 
that it is not very eaſy to enumerate every collection he ſo diſpoſed of. 
In Dr. Mayhew's letters of this year we. find mention made of. ſeveral 
boxes of books ſent to Boſton, to be diſtributed by the Doctor to the ſe- 
veral particular perſons, or to the college at Harvard, ſome of which 
have been already mentioned. We find, among others, a letter of thanks 
from preſident Holyoke, on receiving a preſent of Marſhal Bellifle's 
letters to Contades, taken at the battle of Minden, and the account of 
the charity to the French priſoners, which was ſent by the committee 
to that as well as to other places abroad, and the ſociety-medal on the 
conqueſt of Quebec, which was carefully depoſited in the college-mu- 
ſcum, and recorded in their books. 

In the mean time, a progreſs was making at Boſton 3 in the cultivation 
of arts and ſciences, which ſhewed their diſpoſition to improve by the 
ſtores of learning conferred upon them by their generous benefactor. 

For this year Mr. Hollis received, through the hands of Dr. May- 
hew, Mr. Profeſſor Winthrop's Lectures on Comets; as likewiſe a diſ- 
courſe or a lecture on the earthquakes in 1755. We find the ſame 
gentleman went to Newfoundland to obſerve the tranſit of Venus; oi 
which he ſent an account to the Royal Society in England. 
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Theſe performances may be ſuppoſed to be the more acceptable to 
Mr. Hollis, as the mathematical pre feſſorſhip, then held by Mr. Win- 
throp, was founded by his anceſtor. 

Dr. Mayhew ſent to Mr. Hollis, about the ſame time, a book, inti- 
tuled, The Rudiments of Latin Proſody, written by James Otis, jun. eſq; 
an attorney at law, a gentleman of good reputation at Boſton. © He 
« has modeſtly called the whole,” ſays Dr. Mayhew, A collection from 
ce the beſt writers. But, if I am not miſtaken, there are in the perfor- 
« mance ſome original thoughts and obſervations of his own, which are 
© no diſcredit to him.“ 

It ſhould be mentioned, that among others to whom Mr. Hollis ſent 
preſents of books in the colonies, were the generals Amherſt and Mur- 
ray, and governour Bernatd. 


This year Mr. Hollis ſent a ſett of Engliſh medals, in ſilver, to Ley- 
den, Berne, Cortona in Sicily, to conſul Smith at Venice, and to the Vati- 
can Library at Rome. He likewiſe ſent to the public library of the uni- 


verſity of Leyden a box TY thirteen effigies in wax of eminent 
Britiſh writers. 

Milton's proſe works, and his life by Toland, he ſent to the royal 
academy of arts and ſciences at Stockholm ; another ſett to the public 
library of the univerſity of Upſal; and another to profeſſor Linnæus. 
The ſhip in which theſe preſents were embarked being wrecked at ſca, 
Mr. Hollis replaced them the next year, at a conſiderable expence. 

The ſame preſent he ſent to the public library of the merchants at 
Hamburgh, to the univerſity of Leipſig, Gottingen, Baſle, Geneva, and 
Groningen, from all which places he had grateful and polite acknow- 
ledgments (moſt of which will be found in the Appendix), except from 
the univerſity of Gottingen, who contented themſelves with announcing 
the ſafe arrival of Mr. Hollis's preſent in their literary news-book for 
February, 1762, in the following polite notification“: 

We ſee a new edition of a book, intituled, The Life of Milton, 
* with Amyntor, by John Toland, publiſhed by Millar in the Strand, 
in the year 1761,.”—An Engliſhman, unknown to us, has made a 
** preſent of it, along with oe r Engli/h books, accompanied with in- 


* Appendix, N* XII. 
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ie tereſting manuſcript remarks, to the public library of this univerſity. 
And ſince he has concealed his name, we take the opportunity of the 
indication of this new edition, to appriſe him of the ſafe arrival of his 
& donation #1: the be manner we can.” 

The preſents abovementioned of Milton's proſe works, and his life by 
Toland, were forwarded to their ſeveral deſtinations chiefly by the care 
of Mr. Rodolph Valtravers, then at Berne in Switzerland; who obſerves 
upon this literary article from Gottingen, that, “it is a very aukward 
« way of thanking.” It is indeed a curioſity, eſpecially when contraſted 
with the warm acknowledgments and the high value ſet upon Mr. Hol. 
lis's preſents in ſeveral letters from .other 2 bodies inſerted in the 
appendix *. 

Along with the commiſſion ſent to Mr. Valtravets, relating to theſe 
preſents, was ſignified, a requeft from Mr. Hollis to that gentleman, to 
inquire in Holland, by ſome of his friends, after the fourth Dutch me- 
dal which was ſtruck on the peace made betwixt the lord protector O. 
Cromwell and the Dutch republic, in the year 1654. This medal was 
{old at the ſale of the late Mr. L'Omier of the Hague, in November, 17 59, 
for 24 gilders, and was numbered 684. The deſcription, in Dutch, 
was given from the catalogue, and the artiſt's name, R. Alleen. Some 
time after Mr. Valtravers received from Mr. P. de Valtravers, ſecretary 
to the Swiſs guards at the Hague, his relation, the following letter, 
dated January 15, 1702. 

£& My dear couſim, 

Having for a long time expected in vain an anſwer from my bro- 
„ ther-in-law, concerning the Sieur Michicls (the purchaſer of the mc- 
dal you enquire after), I found out that he had a couſin here at the 


* 


„Hague, whom 1 detired to write to him. The anſwer was, that the 


* 


« ſaid Michiels had a long time ago fold the medal in queſtion, with ſome 


Others, to a perſon whom he did not know. It mortifies me, my dear 
& coutin, that I have been ſo unſucceſsful in the firſt commiſſion with 
which you have ſcen fit to honour me.“ 

To a gentleman 1o deſirous to do honour to his country by a collection 
of hiſtorical medals, this muſt have been no ſmall diſappointment. Mr. 


wa 
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Hollis, however, had better ſucceſs this year in obtaining ſome other 
articles of virtù of conſiderable value. 

At Signor Medina's ſale he bought ſeveral gems; one in particular, 
an intaglia upon a carbuncle, repreſenting a ſoldier's head covered with 
an helmet ; which, for beauty and excellence of workmanſhip, was the 
fineſt he had ever ſeen, and believed by Mr. Hollis to be the head of 
Timoleon. 

From a friend who had brought them from Rome he likewiſe purchaſed 
this year two large and very fine Sarcophagi in marble, both in alto re- 
lievo; one repreſenting the Amazons begging peace of Theſeus by means 
of Hippolita, as related by Plutarch, rich in figures and Greek work- 
manſhip, and very entire and pertect; the other Roman workman- 
ſhip, repreſenting the whole race of Fauns, Fauneſſes, and Satyrs, of 
different ages, very perfect and antique; with many other ſcarce and 
valuable antiquities, ſent down to his friend Mr. Brand, at the Hyde in 
Eſſex. 

There occurs in Mr. Hollis's memorandums of this year, a note that 
Languet's Vindiciæ contra tyrannos was tranſlated into, Engliſh in the 
year 1648 ; but it ſhould ſeem that he was in poſſeſſion of this tranſla- 
tion ſomewhat earlier; for in his edition of Toland's Amyntor, p. 246, 
after a quotation taken from the Latin, there is added, “ Reprinted in 
& Engliſh, 1648, in quarto ; and again 1689, at the moſt noble and 
„ moſt happy Revolution.“ 

The latter of theſe Engliſh tranſlations of 1689 1s now before the 
compilers of theſe Memoirs, and 1s believed to be word for word the 
ſame with that of 1648, and reprinted from it. 


There have been many debates concerning the real author of the Vin- 


diciæ, &c. which Mr. Bayle has endeavoured to adjuſt in a diſſertation 
at the end of his dictionary, and ſeemingly with ſufficient ſucceſs, to put 
it out of doubt that the book was the work of the excellent Hubert Lan- 
guet. But there ſtill remains a queſtion, at what time and place the firſt 
edition was printed. 

According to Mr. Bayle. (upon what authority he ſaith not), there 
was a French verſion of the Vindiciæ, printed in 1581, the year in which 
Hubert Languet died. If this was really a verſion, and made from a 


8 printed 


11 


printed Latin book, Simon Goulart's account muſt be erroneous, viz. 
that the Vindiciæ was not printed till after Languet's death. 

An Italian writer, Fontanini, in a work, intituled, Della Eloquenza 
Italiana, printed at Venice, 1738, in quarto, has the following paſſage, 
P. 504: 

Hubert Languet, a learned man, but a revolter from the catholic 
„ faith, and a Lutheran, a follower of Melancthon, and afterwards a 
«© Calviniit, was the author of the famous book, Stephani Junii Bruti 
& Celte, Vindicie contra tyrannos, printed in the octavo form, without 
mention of the place, year, or printer. But is believed to have been 
printed the firſt time at Paris, by Wechel, a little before the yearr 578, 
c according to Chriſtopher Auguſtus Heumannus, upon the book of Vin- 
e centius Placcius, de ſcriptoribus anonymis.” 

The falſchood of this conjecture appears from Bayle's account of the 
Wechels, in their article in his dictionary. Andrew Wechel, having eſ- 
caped from the Paris maſſacre in 1572, finally left the place, and ſettled 
at Frankfort ; and it appears from a letter of Languet's to Camerarius, 
the father, that Languet wrote to Wechel, then at Frankfort, in Decem- 
ber 1573#*. So that we may diſmiſs this account of Heuman's as a mere 
chimera; there never was any ſuch edition of the Vindiciz contra ty- 
rannos ; and it is poſſible it might have been miſtaken by Fontanini's 
author for the Magdeburgh book, De Jure Magiſtratuum in Subditos, et 
Officio Subditorum erga Magiſtratus ; a French edition of which was 
publiſhed 1578, perhaps at Paris, but not by Wechel. 

But let us for a while ſuſpend our enquiries after the Latin editions 
of the V indiciæ, and turn them towards this Engliſh tranſlation of 1648, 
in Mr. Hollis's poſſeſſion; the title-page of which is this: 

% Vindicie contra Tyrannos; A Defence of Liberty againſt tyrants; 
© or, of the lawful power of the prince over the people; and of the 
% people over the prince; being a treatiſe written in Latin and French, 
hy Junius Brutus, and tranſlated out of both into Engliſh.” And then 
follow the queſtions on which the book treats. 


* It is the 61ſt of Languet's Epiſtles to Camerarius, p. 149, of the ſmall edition printed at Groningen, 
1645, Bayle has not cited this epiſtle. | 


It 
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It is a matter at leaſt of ſome curioſity, and full as intereſting to an 
Engliſhman, to know who tranſlated this book into his own language, 
as who was the author of the Latin book. The date of the tranſlation 
ſhews in what times it was made, and to what purpoſes it was meant to 
be applied. And ſo it has happened, that in the various controverſies 
occaſioned by aſcribing the original Latin to various authors, the name 
of the man who made theEngliſh verſion has been mentioned with fore 
remarkable circumſtances. 


The occaſion was this, as we find it in the end of Mr. Bayle's diſſer- 
tation upon the book. of Junius Brutus, 

The Prefbyterian miniſters, in 1649, found it neceſſary to vindicate 
themſelves againſt the imputation of holding antimonarchical principles, 
which their adverſary, a popiſh prieſt, ſaid they derived from Beza, as 
the author of the Vindiciæ contra tyrannos. They defended them- 
ſelves, and exculpated Beza, as well as they could; and inſiſted, that 
the Vindicize, &c. was written by Parſons the jeſuit; concluding their 
apology with theſe words : 

There is a parhament-man now fitting in the houſe of commons 
« who has cauſed Junius Brutus's work to be tranſlated into Englith by 
„the ſame WALKER who has written the Monthly Mercuries, This 
* tranflation has been publiſhed ; but left it ſhould be known that it is 
the jeſuit Parſons's book, Junius Brutus's name has been left out, and 
« another title put to it *.“ 

Now, who was this Walker? Let us try, at leaſt, to diſcover him. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1767, p. 548, 549- 
are two letters ſigned E. Goodwin ; attempting to prove, from certain 
circumſtances, that one WILLIAM WALKER of Darnal, near Sheffield, 
in Yorkſhire, was the very man who ſtruck off the head of king Charles 1. 
One of Mr. Goodwin's proofs is taken from an inſcription on a braſs 
plate, which was affixed to the South Wall of Trinity church in Sheſ- 
field ; and as this inſcription is remarkable, as well for the elegance 
of the ſtyle as the nature of its contents, and as it will anſwer our purpoſe 
as well as Mr. Goodwin's, the reader may not be diſpleaſed to find a 
copy of it here, tranſcribed from the ſaid Magazine : 


* Bayle's Diſſertation, at the end, 
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1 % lic jacet GVLIELMVS WALKER, qui varus durante nupero inter- 
l « regno muniis arduis, ſub MERCVR11 non MARTIS vexillo, laudabiliter | 
10 functus, redeunte rege Carolo Secundo, in prædiolum paternum, tem- 
« plo huic vicinum, ſe lubens ſubduxit; ubi cum mathematices alia- 
rumque ſcientiarum ſtudio, * per multos annos “ poſuiſſet, tandem 
fatis ceſſit, decimo quarto die Novembris, Anno Dom. 1700.“ B 
The words /zb Mercurit vexillo, ſeem to be ſo plain an alluſion to his 
f Writing the Monthly Mercuries during the interregnum, that we may 
conclude, with high probability, and ſome degree of confidence, that 
we have found, in this William Walker, the identical tranſlator of Lan- 
guet's Vindiciæ, which, together with writing the Mercuries, were cer- 
tainly as ardua munia as ſmiting off a man's head; an exploit that ſeems. 
to be more proper for the hand of Mars than of Mercury t. 

At a ſale of books of a reverend dignitary deceaſed a few years. 
ago, was bought a copy of the original edition of Vindiciæ contra tyran- 
nos, in twelves, Edinburgi, anno 1579. In a blank leaf of this book. 
is written, in the hand of thoſe times, Vll and Walke arigbt; and im- 
mediately underneath, Mill. Walter; a circumſtance which will authorize 
a conjecture at leaſt, that this might be the very Latin copy from which 
the tranſlation of 1648 was made. 

In the title page of this Latin copy, immediately above the word 
EDINBVRGI, is Written, in a neat old hand, Baſile apud Thomam Guari- 
nimm; and on a paper paſted on the back of the parchment cover, is 
written, in the ſame hand, Vindiciæ contra tyrannos, 1577. This ac- 
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*The word er ſeems to be redundant, unleſs the word pgſaiſſet has been miſtaken by the tranſcriber for 
frefuiſſet, or profeciſſet, which is not ſo probable, 

+ Mr, Goodwin's proofs, that this ſame William Walker was the executioner of Charles I. taken along 
with the ſupplementary evidence, collected by a gentleman who ſigns I, W. in the ſame magazine, for Janu- 
ary, 1768, are by no means weak or nugatory ; and fix the fact upon Walker with more colour of truth, 
than the evidence brought to charge ſome others that have been named. But the inference which I. W. 
ſeems inclined to draw from the tradition of the country, viz. that Walker repented of the deed, is preca- 
rious end unprobable, The word laudabiliter, in the epitaph, is utterly inconſiſtent with any ſuch idea; 
and was doubtleſs put there by ſome perſon well acquainted with Mr. Walker's mind, even in his dying mo- 
ments. And indeed the joiner's report, that he died hard, implies, in tne language of the country, the 
very icverſe of remorſe or repentance. Walker appears to have been a good ſcholar ; his tranſlation of the 
Vindiciæ is a proof of it; and, according to the title-page of his tranſlation, he muſt have underſtood both 
Latin and French, and moſt probably died as he had lived, a ſtaunch and cordial republican, It is a loſs to 
the hiſtories of our country that memorials and remains of remarkable men are not preſerved by their fami- 
lics with more care. How many curious and intereſting particulars may William Walker of Darnal have 
told his friends and familiars concerning the tranſactions of the preſiding characters during the interregnum, 
which are now for ever buried in oblivion ! 
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count is indeed different from all of thoſe in Bayle; but ſeems to me to 
be the moſt authentic, with reſpect both to place and the printer, and 
the date of the impreſſion. 

In the end of Mr. Hollis's copy of the Vindiciæ, which is the ſame edi- 
tion with that juſt mentioned, is a manuſcript note, paſted by that gen- 
tleman on a blank page at the end of the book, and written ſome time 

after the year 1705, which attempts to ſhew, upon Languet's own teſti- 
mony, that the book was publiſhed in his life-time, and current in Franc- 
fort in 1578, where and when Languet himſelf reſided. 

Languet, it ſeems, writing to Joachim Camerarius the ſon, has, ac- 
cording to the MS. note, theſe words: © Noſter liber per urbem obambu- 
lat, et convivatur, interea dum ille alter in carcere gemit;“ where we ſce 
Languet, by a ſort of metaphor, not very uſual with him, gives his book 
a pair of legs, and a good ſtomach. 

The argument 1s indeed a curious one, and founded upon a pleaſant 
blunder enough. The whole of Languet's narrative is this:“ Noſtrum 
&« Architypographum huc reverſum, exceperunt turbæ ingratæ; reperit 
«enim cuſtodiæ traditum quendam Baſſæœum, ob editum typis neſcio 
« quod ſcriptum, quod dicit ſe ad ejus petitionem, edidiſſe. Noſter tamen, 
« liber per urbem obambulat, et convivatur, interea dum ille alter in car- 
«© cere gemit. Dat veniam corv.s, &c.“ * 

Who this Architypographus was we know not, nor on what account 
the people were ungrateful tor receiving him ſo friendly after his abſence. 
But it appears that one Breſſœus was impriſoned for publiſhing a book 
or writing at the requeſt of this Architypographus, whilſt, Noſter Ar- 
chitypographus, er per urbem obambulat, &c. walks about the city gr? 
his liberiy, &c. What now becomes of Languet's book, and its walks 
and entertainments at Frankfort in the year 1578? 

But to return to the tranſlations. It appears from Mr Bayle's diſſer- 
tation, that the French verſion appeared in 1581, which it is natural to 
{ſuppoſe muſt be ſubſequent to the appearance of the Latin copy, by 


ſome months, perhaps ſome years. This French verſion was probably 


the work of Du Pleſſis, and the concern he took in publiſhing it, might 
likely enough occaſion the report that he was the author of the original 


Langueti Epiſtolæ ad Camerarios Patrem et filium.. Groninge, 1646. 24“. p. 256. 
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Latin. Perhaps this French verſion too, might receive ſome additional 
touches from his pen: for the Engliſh tranſlation ſaying, that it was 
made both from the Latin and the French, ſeems to inſinuate that there 
was ſome difference between them. 

That Parſons or any other Jeſuit had any hand in compoſing the 
Vindiciæ is utterly improbable, not to ſay impoſſible, for the reaſon given 
by Mr. Bayle; and whatever ſuſpicions of that ſort fell upon Mr. Du 
Pleſſis, all of them reſted upon the authority of Grotius, who, though 
he declared himſelf to be in full poffeſſion of the proof when he wrote 
againſt Rivetus and Mareſius; yet in a letter to his brother, written in the 
year 1643, the whole ends in referring to a paſſage in Du Pleſſis's will, 
which ſeems to convict him of entertaining the ſame ſentiments with 
Junius Brutus *. 

But Grotius's teſtimony, which comes above ſixty years after Lan- 
guet's death, and twenty after the death of Du Pleſſis, is of little avail 
towards ſettling the point in queſtion. 

The Engliſh diſſenter's intelligence, communicated to Mr. Bayle by 
Mr. Hill of Rotterdam, is falſe, in affirming, that the title of Walker's 
tranſlation was altered, Perhaps having never ſeen the Latin, and only 
heard of the author by the name of Junius Brutus, they might think the 
word, Stephanus, was meant to diſguiſe it. 

Upon the whole, it ſhould ſeem, that Simon Goulart's account is no 
more to be depended upon than ſome of the reſt. At the beſt it is con- 
fuſed, and does not account for its coming into Mr. Du Pleſſis's hands, 
nor does he tell us where Thomas Guarin lived. We have found him 


*The paſſage is curious and worth the reader's notice; it.is in the codicil, in theſe words : Et parce 
„ que la condition de ce royaume a eſte telle, depuis quelques annees, et eſt encor aujourd*huy, quil eſt 
** ſubjet a pluſieurs mouvemens, ſelon que les E et intereſts des grands alterent les eſprits ſous divers 
„ pretextes, et les portent a divers partis, le plus ſouvent hors des bornes de devoir et de conſcience. 

*« T'exhorte meſdits gendres, et leurs enfans venus en aage, de prendre garde, de ne ſe laiſſer emporter a 
tels deſſeins, ains de demeurer, dedans les reigles de Pobeiffance du roy, et des loix publiques, tandis qu il 
% luy plaiſt maintenir nos Egliſes en libertè et ſeuretè ſous le benefice de ſes edicts, pour la manutention 
© auſſi, des quelles, en cas d'oppreſfion, ils auront a meſpriſer biens, vies, et honneurs mondains, aſſeurez 
„ que qui eſpere in dieu ne fut jamais confus.“ 

Surely this cannot paſs for a proof that Du Pleſſis wrote the V indicie. It is har dly a proof of Du Pleſſis's 
entertaining ſentiments fimilar to thoſe of Junius Brutus in all caſes, Here is nothimg ſaid of taking up 
aims in maintenance of the edicts, as Grotius aſſerts, and the citation chiefly implies that true religion is to 
be defended at all events, but ſays nothing of the limitation of civil obedience. It ſerved Grotius's purpoſe 
to caſt an odium on the Calviniſts, as favouring the principles of the leaguers 1 in the reign of Henry III. and 


the memory of Du Pleſſs ſuffered nothing w ith honeſt liberal-minded men, 1n being abuſed along with Lan- 
guet, Hottaman, and Buchanan. 


At 
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at Baſil, in the year 1577, and we are certain that Languet had con- 
nexions at Baſil that ſame year. For in November or December that 
year Joachim Camerarius the ſon, who then reſided at Nuremberg, ſent 
a packet to Languet, then at Frankfort, to be forwarded by him to Theo- 
dore Zuingher a Phyſician at Baſil. Languet in return ſays, © Literas 
t tuas ad Zuingherum, miſt doctori Eraſto: | A Phyſician likewiſe of Ba- 
&« {1}, hinc enim Baſileam nulli ſunt tabellarii, et pauci admodum Ar- 
« gentoratum .“ 

If an apology ſhould be expected for this detail, concerning a book 
that may be thought not ſo intereſting to this country, or at leaſt to 
the preſent generation of its inhabitants, as it was to the French in the 
days of Languet and Du Pleſſis; that apology muſt be, that the Vindi- 
ciæ contra tyrannos was a favourite book with Mr. Hollis; that he in- 
tended to procure a new and improved edition of it; and for that pur 
poſe hadcauſed an elegant head of Languet to be engraved by Cipriani, 
from an original painting in his poſſeſſion, for the uſe of ſuch edition; 
and laſtly, that Mr. Hollis thought, as many of his countrymen think 
at this day, that, con ſidering how apt the politics of every country are 


to verge by degrees towards deſpotiſm and tyranny, ſuch books as the 
Vindiciz, 8c. are neither unſeaſonable nor unintereſting at any time, or 


in any country. 
It may poſſibly be a ſubject of ſpeculation to many, why, and upon 


what motive, Mr. Hollis ſent to ſo many places at home and abroad copies 


of Milton's proſe works. 


To a queſtion of this ſort, it would hardly be ſatisfactory merely to al- 
lege Mr. Hollis's great affection for the author. 


It is well known how long Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, and ſome * ON 


his poetical works, were in making their way to the high reputation they 
afterwards obtained; and it is-equally well known, at leaft it was to 
Mr. Hollis, that there have been, amongſt the warmeſt admirexs-of his. 
poetry, no ſmall numbers who would have d2/7/724 him to the cord for 
what he wrote in proſe, had his fate depended upon their ſentence. 
He was now grown famous,” ſays Mr. Fenton, “by his polemical 
_ © writings of various kinds, and held in great favour and eſteem, by 


* Epiſt. ad Cam. fol. N 32. 


{. thoſe 
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* thoſe who had power to diſpoſe of all preferments in the ſtate. It is 
jn vain to diſſemble, and far be it from me to defend his engaging with 
« a party combined in the deſtruction of or church and monarchy, 
„ Yet, leaving the juſtification of a miſguided ſincerity to be debated in 
< the ſchools, may I preſume to obſerve in his favour, that his zeal, 
„ diſtempered and furious as it was, does not appear to have been inſpi- 
„ rited by ſelt-intereſted views *.“ 

The Biographer here was graciouſly inclined to leave Milton only to 
be peſtered by fcholaſtic diſputation, which, though it might make a 
man's head ach, breaks no bones. But it ſeems, before Mr. Fenton had 
got to the end of his taſk, he had conſidered better of the matter, and 
ſeems to have been concerned that Milton met with ſo much indulgence 
at the Reſtoration. 

„Many,“ ſays he, © had a very juſt eſteem of his admirable parts 
« and learning, who deteſted his principles; by whole interceſſion his 
“ pardon paſſed the ſeals: and I wiſh the laws of civil hiſtory could 
have extended the benefit of that oblivion to the memory of his guilt, 
« which was indulged to his perſon ; ne tanti facinoris immanitas, aut 
« extitife, aut non vindicata fuiſſe, videatur +.” So that it would not have 
diſpleaſed Mr. Fenton, if, with all Milton's admirable parts and learning, 
the act of oblivion had not extended to him. 

It is recorded, that ſome royaliſts viſiting Milton ſoon after the Re- 
ſtoration, at his houſe in Bunhill-Row, had the Humanity to reproach 
him with his blindneſs, as a judgment upon him }. 

Every one has heard of South's compliment of the ind adder, un- 
qualified, as I remember, with any mention of his poetical merit. To 
which may be added, L'Eſtrange's No blind guides. 

Anthony Wood ſays, “that taking part with the independents, Mil- 
ton became a great antimonarchiſt, a bitter enemy to king Charles I. 
and) at length arrived to that monſtrous and unparalleled height of 
« profligate impudence, as in print to juſtify the moſt execrable murder 
of the beſt of kings.” For which, it is no wonder, that, according to 
Wood, after the Reſtoration, “Milton abſconded, for fear of being 


* Milton's Life, by Fenton, + Ibid. 
{ To which reproach Milton is ſail to have replied, “ Gentlemen, if you are fo ready to apply judg- 
ments, how came your royal martyr to loſe his head?” 


brought 
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brought to a legal trial; and ſo, conſequently, of receiving condign 
„ puniſhment *.“ 

« There is another reflection,“ ſays Dr. Bentley, © which the reader 
“ muſt needs make. What a wonderful performance, will he ſay, was 
« this Paradiſe Loſt ! that under all theſe diſadvantages could gradually 
“ ariſe, and ſoar to a national applauſe and admiration! How many 
ce thouſands would depreſs and vilify the poem out of hatred and deteſ- 


t tation of the poet, who they thought deſerved hanging on a gibbet + !” 


The compilers of the Biographia Britannica are extremely pleaſant 
upon Milton's antiprelatical tracts, which they ſeem to think deſerved 
only to be laughed at. In ſome others of his proſe tracts, they are of 
opinion, “that his reaſon became a ſlave to his paſſion.” But conſider- 
ing that his article was drawn up by the memorable Philip Nichols, an 
old acquaintance of two biſhops now living, we have reaſon to be thank- 
ful for his moderation ; and for another favour, to be mentioned by 
and by. 

“ But,” ſays he, © we muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled with 
«theſe brilliances, ſo as not to ſee and acknowledge his [Milton's ] fail- 
* ings; we may wiſh there had been no ſuch to lament, but they are 
© too notorious to deny or diſguiſe; and when we find his principles 
« oilded with the ſpecious name of abſolute liberty, and diſlike of the 
„ trappings and expence of kingly majeſty, it only ſerves to bring to our 
minds his contemporary John Lilburne and his rabble, who were ever 
„ {welling their throats with the ſame cry.” Had this man lived in the 
days of the long parliament, he might have been juſtly cenſured as a 
malignant, in every ſenſe of the word, unleſs the pititul ſtupidity of his 
remark had redeemed his fine. 

To theſe expreſſions of contempt and deteſtation of Milton on ac- 
count of his proſe-writings, might be added an hundred others from the 
time of the Reſtoration to this day. Nor has any advocate appeared in 
print on the part of Milton the political writer, (one excepted to he men- 
tioned by and by) who has ventured to do him full juſtice amidſt the 


load of abuſe with which they who go under the name of loyalitts have 
endeavoured to ſmother him. 


* Wood, Faſti, vol. I, + Preface to his edition of Paradiſe Lt, 
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Various, and not always very conſiſtent, have been the ſentiments of 
the writers of Milton's life, concerning his proſe-works; and where they 
are favourably mentioned, it is rather as good compoſitions with reſpect 


to ſtile and language, than as vehicles of truth, in vindication of the 


cauſe he eſpouſed. Fe 
Mr. Philips we paſs by, as a ſuſpected advocate : nor indeed has he 


ſaid much to the preſent purpoſe. 

Toland indeed has quoted ſeveral fine paſſages from his proſe- tracts, 
as his accounts of their publication came in his way. Ot one of them, 
The reaſon of Church-government againfl prelacy, &c. Mr, Toland ſays, 
© The eloquence is maſculine, the method is natural, the ſentiments 
6« are free, and the whole (Gop knows) appears to have a very different 
c force from what the non-conformiſt divines wrote in thoſe days, or 
& ſince that time, on the ſame ſubject;” which might perhaps, with 
ſome few additions, be allowed to paſs for a general characteriſtic of 
Milton's proſe-works. Toland indeed ſeems to blame him for ſome ſa- 
tyrical ſtrokes upon biſhops, and calls one of his ſimilies in his apology 
& unpardonable.” But beſides that Mr. Toland has, by the freedozn of 
ſome of his own expreſſions, taken out the ſting of this reproof, he 
could not but know that Milton had made his own: defence of theſe acri- 
monious and ſatyrical ſtrokes in the very ſame apology. 

Epiſcopacy, as it appeared in the days of Charles I. was conſidered 
by the patriotic parliament of 1641, as a public nuiſance; Milton's “ un- 
% pardonable ſimile,” related to pluralities, commendams, tranſlations, 
&c. and however indelicate, was certainly juſt, and might be defended 
on the conſideration that was offered in excuſe for Luther by Eraſmus, 
that the times required acrem medicum. It pluralities, commendams, 
tranſlations, nepotiſm, &c. are non-exiſtents in theſe days, or if they 
are leſs corruptions and nuiſances to true religion than they were in 
Milton's days, then it may be granted that his tracts againſt epiſcopacy 
are not proper to be recommended to the preſent generation. But it 
will be time enough to defend Mr. Hollis for diſperſing them with the 
reſt of his proſe-works, when it 1s proved that the preſent age affords no 
ſuch ſubject for Milton's ſatyr to work upon. 

Dr. Birch, for the moſt part, characteriſes Milton's works at ſecond 
hand, but ventures however to give us his own opinion of two of Mil- 

ton's 
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ton's proſe-pieces, the Areopagitica, and the tract on Education, to Mr, 
S. Hartlib. They are written,” ſays the Doctor, © with greater purity, 
« and leſs affectation of ſtyle, than his firſt works in profe ; and the f | 
4 Areopagitica is the ſtrongeſt vindication that ever appeared in any age þ 
« or language of the liberty of the preſs, which is the baſis of all |/ 
© other *.“ | 
The Doctor hath likewiſe favoured the public with Bp. Warburton's | 
opinion of Milton's proſe tile, “ that it has ſomething in it very /ngular | 
% and original; and has grandeur and force, but is quite unnatural; the 
idiom and turn of the period being Latin, and is beſt ſuited to the | 
„ Engliſh hiſtory ; this air of antique, giving a good grace to it; and 
ce that this hiſtory is written with great /þ/icity, contrary to his cuſtom 
in his proſe-works, and is the better for it. But he ſometimes riſes to Tn 
« a ſurprizing grandeur in the ſentiment and expreſſion f.“ | | 
An hiſtory written in a ſtile ute unnatural, and with great /implicity i 
leaves us to conjecture for which of theſe good properties, or whether | 
for a happy mixture of them both, Milton's hiſtory is the better. One | 
may venture to ſay, that if Dr. Birch had kept his lordſhip's letter tor | 
his own private peruſal, neither Milton's hiſtorv, the Biſhop's critical 
reputation, nor the Doctor's judgement, would have ſuffered by the 
concealment. | b 
In the ſame life of Milton there is another paſſage quoted from Mr. | 
Richardſon, which might juſtly be applied to the proſe-works, though | 
probably (for it is a little dubious) only meant as a character of Milton's 
poetry. 
« Milton's language,“ ſays Mr. Richardion, “is Engliſh ; but it is 
+ Milton's Engliſh ; it is Latin—it is Greek Englith. Not only the 
* words, the phraſeology, the tranſpoſitions, but the antient idiom, is 
&« ſeen in all he writes. A reader of Milton mult be always upon duty; 
* he is ſurrounded with ſenſe, it riſes in every line; every word is to 
* the purpoſe; there are no lazy intervals; all has been conſidered, and 
* demands and merits obſervation | > Fog 
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| * Birch's Life of Milton, before Baron's 4to edition of Ks proſe works, 1753. P. xxix. 
* + Ibid. p. lxviii, 

| Y Ibid. p. Ixv. | 
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ſurname; but who is not here /zffo/ed to have written any thing but the 
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Whether Mr. Richardſon deſigned to characteriſe the proſe or the 
Poetic Milton, or hot, we know what he means. And if Dr. Birch 
brought theſe paſſages to do honour to 5ozh, we are obliged to him; 
and we, in our turn, will honour him, as an approver of Milton's proſe- 
works. 

There is leſs doubt of Mr. Richardſon's opinion of Milton's profe-writ- 
ings in the following citation. | 

„That he” [Milton] “ ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from Goodwin with 
«© advantage” [meaning at the Reſtoration ] “ will juſtly appear ſtrange ; 
&* for his vaſt merit as an honeſt man, a great ſcholar, and a moſt excel- 
6 lent writer, and his fame on that account will hardly be thought the 
© cauſes; eſpecially when it is remembered, Paradiſe Loſt was not yet 
produced; and the writings on which his vaſt reputation ſtood were 
% now accounted criminal every one of them; and thoſe moſt which 
u ere the main pillars of his fame *.“ 

Had as much truth been told of Milton the patriot by others of his 
biographers, it would not have been a ſecret (as I believe it is even now 
to many perſons not wholly illiterate) that Milton ever wrote any thing 
but the Poem called Paradiſe Loft. 

This ignorance may be imputed in part to the manner in which 
ſome eminent ſcholars have ſpoken of him. 

„Milton,“ ſays one of them, © was ever a favourite poet with your 
„ Lordſhip. You conſidered him always as a claſſic author in Engliſh, 
„ and were deſirous to have 4/772 publithed as ſuch ; and though I can- 
not inſtruct your Lordſhip to underſtand Yum better, or admire Him 
© more, yet if I can make 4777 more generally underſtood, and conſe- 
“ quently more juſtly admired, your Lordſhip's purpoſe and mine will 
« be ſufficiently anſwered 1.“ 

Here the words Milton and him have not the leaſt relation to John 
Milton the author of certain obſcure tracts concerning divorce, unli- 
cenſed printing, civil and ecclefiaſtical liberty, and other ſcholaſtic mat- 
ters; but ſolely to a certain poet who happens indeed to be of the ſame 


poetry to which this dedication 1s prefixed. 


-: ®."Bioch, u. f. P. xliv. 
4 Dr. Newton's Dedication of P. L. to the earl of Bath. 
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Indeed from ſome other parts of this remarkable addreſs, one would 
imagine the noble patron had read Milton's political proſe with as much 
taſte and delight, and with much more fruit and good effect, thin Vara- 
diſe Loſt could afford him. For it ſeems his Lordſhip formed his whole 
political conduct on Milton's principles of liberty; of which however 
one may queſtion whether his lordſhip's regard tor be e//ab/i/bed £110 
and the prerogatives of the crown, ſuch as they were during his lordiiup's 

firugples, would have been the genuine product. But“ time and truth,” 
it ſeems, © have done juſtice to his Lordſhip's character, and particularly 
« to his true whig principles;” of which more hereafter. 

How many hundred readers of Mr. Addiſon's entertaining criticiſms 
on Milton in the Spectator have been, and {till are, unconicious that Mil- 
ton ever publiſhed a line of proſe, except what they read in the argu- 
ments before the ſeveral books of his Paradiſe Loſt, Paradiſe Regain- 


ed, &C, &c.? 


How many gentlemen and ladies have read biſhop Atterbury's high 
encomium on Milton in his letter to Mr. Pope, in 1717, whom you 
would find it hard to convince, that the ſame Milton hath written with 
great acrimony againft the Stuart family, for whoſe ſake the good bithop 
{uffered ſo much a few years after * ? 

Mr. Toland, indeed, tells us, that, © the chief deſign of Milton's Para- 
& diſe Loſt was to diſplay the different effects of liberty and tyranny +” 
in which caſe it might be preſumed, that the “ ſublimity and majeity 
of Milton, diſplayed in this poem, or the greatneſs and juſtneſs of his 
intention, &c.“ would no more have attracted Dr. Atterbury's appro- 
bation, than the elegance and beauty of Milton's Latin ſtyte would have 
drawn from the biſhop an encomium of his Populi Anglicani Defenſio. 

But his lordſhip had better authority (at leaſt for his purpoſe) than 
Toland's, that Milton had no ſuch deſign. For, ſays Dr. Newton, © the 
learned Dr. Trapp, who was as likely to cry out upon herety as any 
* man, aſſerts, that the poem is orthodox in every part of it, 097211 ex. 


* parte ortbodoxum; or otherwiſe he would not have been at the Pais: 
Hof tranſlating it 3.“ | 


See Toland's Lite of Milton, Mr, Hollis's edition, p. 125+ 
t Ibid. p. 124. 
3 Ibid. p. 22. 
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The words, 0171 ex parte orthodoxum, include of courſe political or- 
thodoxy ; and in this perſuaſion a certain critic, not many years ago, ſet 
himſelf to prove, that Milton, by the rebellious ſpirits, under the conduct 
of their infernal chief, meant to characterite the parliament's forces un- 
der Cromwell. 

Let us now attend to Dr, Newton's opinion of Milton's proſe-works 
1n his life of this extraordinary man, 

« His ſtate- letters,“ ſays the ingenious biographer, will remain as au- 
« thentic nen of thoſe times, to be admired equally by critics and 
% politicians *. 

And why not Wesel for all times when the like ſtate-exigencies 


happen? Certain it is they have been ſpoken of as models of general 


policy, as well as models of a pure Latin ſtile, for which latter quality 
politicians would put little value upon them, if they were only memo- 
rials of times which afforded nothin g ſimilar to the events and occurren- 
cies of the preſent. 

The worthy Doctor continues, “and thoſe particularly about the 
© {uflerings of the poor Proteſtants in Piedmont, who can read without 
&« {enſible emotion? This was a ſubject that he had very much at heart, 
as he was an utter enemy to all ſorts of perſecution.” 

The Doctor's feelings of humanity are the more laudable for being 
accompanied with the juſtice he does to Milton's principles, as well as to 
his abilities in the compoſition of thoſe letters. There were however 
ſome ſorts of perſecution in Milton's account, different from the ſuffer- 
ings of the Piedmonteſe, which do not range under that title in the com- 
mon place book of a church of England man't. But to go on with our 


biographer. 


. & Milton's molt celebrated work in proſe,” ſays Dr. en ec 1s his 
© Detcnie of the People of England againit Salmaſius .“ And he gives 
indeed remarkable inſtances of its bigh eſteem among for eigners. The 


* Bp. Newton's Life of Milton, p. xxx. 

+ Nr. Samucl Moreland, afterwards Sir Samuel, wrote a large and circumſtantial hiſtery of theſe perſe- 
cutions in Piedmont, wit lich he dedicated to Oliver Cromwell; this dedication we ſhall give in the Appendix. 
Moreland was, when he wrote this dedication, chief com ener under Thurlce, ſecretary of ſtate to Ctom— 
well, and for forme years before the Reitoration of Charles II. had betrayed Cromweil's counſels to him; 
as the ing acknowledged when Moreland <vithdrew to him at Breda; after which, the dextrous hyporits 
WIA cw this dedication from as many copies of his book as he could fee, Keanet's Regiſter, p. 135. 

$ Bp, Newton's Life of Milton, p. 22. 
Doctor 
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Doctor is not explicit as to his own opinion of it ; but if one might ha- 
zard a conjecture, he ranks it among thoſe pieces where Milton © con- 
te tributed more to murder king Charles the Firit's character and reputa- 
&« tion than any of all his judges and murderers *.“ 

If ſo, the book was deſervedly burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman at Paris and Tholouſe. The States of Holland, however, ſtig- 
matiſed Salmaſius's book in its turn, and ſo it ſeems did the public in ge- 
neral at home and abroad; for one of Salmaſius's ' admirers complains, 
that one ſingle edition of his book found its way into the world with 
great difficulty; whereas Milton's anſwer had been minted over and 
over. 

In 1649, Milton wrote a tract intituled, The Tenure of Kings and Ma- 
giſirates, * proving, that it is lawful to call a tyrant to account, and to 
e depoſe and put him to death.—Not long after this, he wrote his O4/er- 
ce vations on the articles of peace between the earl of Ormond and the Iriſh 
rebels. And in theſe and all his writings,” ſays Dr. Newton, “.- 
« ever others of different parties may think, he thought himſelf an advo- 


«a 


« cate for true liberty; for eccleſiaſtical liberty, in his treatiſes againſt 


the biſhops; for domeſtic liberty, in his books of divorce; and for civil 
liberty, in his writing againſt the king in defence of the parliament 
* and people of England f.“ 


We have here a laudable recognition of Milton's ſincerity in all his 


proſe-writings; after which it would be invidious to aſk, whether the 
Doctor thought, with Mr. Elijah Fenton, that it was a 91i/2uided ſincerity. 
On the other hand, one may venture to ſay, that Milton's /ez7/e and ſudę- 
Ment concerning political matters, did not go for nothing, or worſe than 
nothing, with Dr. Newton, unleſs the following paſſage in his dedication 
to the late Lord Bath muſt pals for a mere unmeaning compliment. 

« If I may preſume,” ſays the Doctor, „to know any thing of the i- 
irt or mind of Milton, by a diligent peruſal of his works, he would be 
** pleaſed with the offering of any of his writings to your Lordſhip, for 
the ſake of 7b9/e principles of liberty which you have akyays profeſſed.” 
This was anſwering for the earl of Bath on a very delicate point, in which 
the Doctor however ran no hazard, if to his certain knowledge the iet 


* Life of Milton, p. xxxi. + Ibid. p. xxi. 
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and uind of his noble patron perfectly harmonized with the Hit and 
uind of Milton, not only in profeſſing the principles of liberty, but in an 
inflexible adherence to them. 

When Lauder undertook. to convict Milton of plagiariſm, there was 
a circumſtance that would certainly have diſcouraged a man of more 
ſenſe and leſs impudence in ſuch an undertaking; and that is, a family 
reſemblance of ſentiment and expreſſion in Milton's poetical and proſe 
works, which mutually bears witneſs to the originality of each, a circum- 
ſtance which, with all attentive and capable readers of Milton, would a 
priori have precluded the belief of the Scotchman's forgeries, even for 
an hour. And this argument, if I miſtake not, will apply in another 
way to the calumnies thrown by his countrymen Macpherſon and Dal- 
rymple on the fame of Sidney, Ruſſel, and others. 

We have ſeen what Mr. Richardſon has ſaid of the peculiarity of Mil- 
ton's ſtile ; and, ſays Dr. Newton, „“ He was poſſeſſed too much of an 
20 original genius to be a mere copyer. Velber it be natural diſpoſition,” 
ſays he, „or education in me, or that my mother bore me a ſpeaker of what 
„ God made my own, and not a tranſlator. And it is ſomewhat remark- 
& able, that there is ſcarce any author who has written ſo much, and on 
« ſuch various ſubjects, and yet quotes ſo little from his contemporary 
& authors, or ſo ſeldom mentions any of them *.“ 

An obligation was confeſſed above to one of the Britiſh Biographers. 
It relates to his doing juſtice to Milton in an inſtance appoſite to our 
preſent purpoſe, for which we here pay him our due acknowledgments. 
The favour indeed is not very great; it is only an obſervation, that Mil- 
ton has a finc paſſage in his Regſon of Church Government, * almoſt in 
« the very words of the invocation to Paradiſe Loſt f.“ 

Without any farther diſquiſition concerning the general eſtimation of 
Milton's proſe-works in our own country, we may reaſonably conclude 
they have had little chance of reaching our Britith poſterity with a thou- 
{722 art of the reputation which ſome of the writers we have quoted 


4. 


taeniczat they deſerved. 


Nn, U „Ne. ; 
it. MiLTON, rem. (G). The paſſage referred to is vol. I. p. 64. of Baron's 4to edition of 
| Jag, but by devout prayer, &c,“ 
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The only writer we ever met with who hath done them full juſtice 
was the Rev. Mr. Richard Baron, in the preface to his edition of the 
Eixovoxacxcng, publiſhed in 17 53. 

e MILTON,” ſays he, “ in particular, ought to be read and ſtudied by 
« all our young gentleman as an oracle. He was a great and noble ge- 
« nius, perhaps? the greateſt that ever appeared among men; and his 
« learning was equal to his genius, He had the higheſt ſenſe of liberty, 
&« glorious thoughts, with a ſtrong and nervous ſtyle. His works are 
full of wiſdom, a treaſure of knowledge. In them the divine, the 
« ſtateſman, the hiſtorian, the philologiſt, may be all inſtructed and en- 
« tertained. It is to be lamented, that his divine writings are ſo little 
« known ; very few are acquainted with them ; many have never heard 
% of them *.“ 

Mr. Baron goes on: The great Milton has a ſtile of his own; one 


« fit to expreſs the aſtoniſhing ſublimity of his thoughts, the mighty 


« vigour of his ſpirit, and that copia of invention, that redundancy of 
imagination, which no writer before or ſince hath equalled. In ſome 
« places, it is confeſſed, his periods are too long, which renders him in- 
« tricate, if. not altogether unintelligible to vulgar readers; but thoſe 
places are not many. In the book before us (Iconoclaſtes) his ſtile is, 
for the moſt part, free and eaſy, and it abounds both in eloquence and 
in wit and argument. I am of opinion, that the ſtile of this work is 
the beſt and moſt perfect of all his proſe-writings. Other men have 
„ commended the ſtile of his hiſtory as matchleſs and incomparable, 
* whoſe malice could not ſee, or would not acknowledge the excellency 
« of his other works. It is no ſecret whence their averſion to Milton 
** procedes, and whence their caution of naming him as any other ſort 
* of writer than a poet. Milton combated ſuperſtition and tyranny of 
every form and of every degree. Againſt them he employed his 
„ mighty ſtrength, and like a battering ram, beat down all before him. 
„But notwithſtanding theſe mean arts, either to hide or to diſparage 


An aſtoniſhing inſtance of which happened in this preſent month of January, 1777. A gentleman of 
fine parts, and many excellent accompliſhments, and, among the reſt, an elegant ſcholar, coming into a 
triend's room, and opening the firſt quarto volume of Milton's proſe works, which was lying upon the table, 
aſked, Il hat have you got here ? Being anſwerd, Some of Milton's proſe-trafts ; the vilitor cried out, with 
Jurprize, Bleſs me ! did Milton write all this in proſe ? | 
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« him, a little time will make him better known ; and the more He is 
&« known the more he will be admired. His works are not like the fu- 
« gitive ſhort-lived things of the preſent age, few of which ſurvive their 
| | | &« authors. They are ſubſtantial, durable, eternal writings, which will 
1 « never die, never periſh, while reaſon, truth, and liberty, have a being 
=_\ 4 in theſe nations.” 
1 | | Mr. Baron, in theſe extracts, is at leaſt even with thoſe who affected 
8 to mention Milton only as a poet. Perhaps, in writing this preface, he 
N never thought of the excellencies of Milton's poetry. In his enthuſiaſtic 
| | veneration for Milton the polemic, he manifeſtly degrades his poems to 
| | an inferior claſs in his arrangement of merit; and in that judgment, as he 
| | | | reſpects the practical uſes of human life, he might not be far wrong. 
| | 


His prophecy, however, that Milton's proſe works would, in a little 
time, recover their due eſtimation, has not yet had its complete fulfil- 
ment. If Dr. Birch's edition of 1738, and Mr. Baron's own of 17 5 3, 
; L | had not reſtored them to their juſt reputation in 17 56, Mr. Baron, one 
| | ſhould think, ſhould have had no very ſanguine hopes in looking for- 
. ward to the orientia tempora. We who have outlived the jubilee then 
| current have ſeen Milton's doctrines on religion and government in lower 
; reputation than ever ; nor it may be feared, has Mr. Hollis's patriotic ef- 
F forts to diſperſe, and by that means to recommend them, had all the 
ſucceſs that he, and ſuch as he, earneſtly withed. 
| We have ſeen that Dr. Trapp valued Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, chiefly 
| for its orthodoxy. And yet, taking that word even in a mere theolo- 
cical ſenſe, Milton may be proved to have deviated conſiderably from 

| the ſcripture- account of things, both in the hiſtorical and doctrinal paſ- 
| ſages of that noble poem. But this perhaps was no great matter with 


| Dr. Trapp, as the ſame might be ſaid to be the caſe with the moſt ortho- 

dox of the creeds and articles of his church, 
Cl - Dr. Newton, however, has his objections to the ſoundneſs of Milton's 

| divinity, as well as of his philoſophy. On theſe words, 

Till body up to ſpirit work,”  Parad. Loſt. B. V. ver. 478. 
the Doctor has the following note : 
“ Our author ſhould have conſidered things better ; for by attribut- 

« ing his own falſe notions in philoſophy to an archangel he has really leſ- 
& ſened the character he intended to raiſe. He is as much miſtaken 


« here 
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te here in metaphyſics, as he was before in his phyſics. The notion of 


« matter refining into ſpirit is by no means obſerving the bounds propor- 
e tioned to each Rind.” N 


How does the Doctor know that? He has given us no reaſons for 


his cenſure; and till he does, Milton's notions may be as rue as his 


own, for any thing we know. It is preſumed, Dr. Newton might ground 


his notion on the impenetrability of matter, concerning which he would 


do well to conſider the ingenious Mr. Michell's doctrine, in Dr. Prieſt- 


ley's hiſtory of diſcoveries relating to viſion, 8c. quarto, 177 2. Period VI. 
chap. III. p. 392, 393. | 


The Doctor procedes : I ſuppoſe he meant it as a comment on the 
« doctrine of a natural body changed into a ſpiritual body, as in the 
« Fifteenth of the Firſt of Corinthians; and perhaps borrowed it from 
« ſome of his ſyſtems of divinity. For Milton, as he was too much of 
&« a materialiſt in his philoſophy, ſo was he too much of a ſyſtematiſt in 
“ his divinity.” 

This is no place for diſcuſling the points in queſtion with Dr. New- 
ton, farther than to ſay, that the ſyſtems of divinity in Milton's time 
were far enough from materialiſm ; or if otherwiſe, we certainly know 
Milton ſubſcribed to none of them. If our XXXIX Articles contain a 


ſyſtem, is not every ſubſcriber to them ex animo as much a ſyſtematiſt as 


Milton ? 


The chevalier Ramſay has ſaid, that Pope would have written a bet- 
ter poem on religion than Paradiſe Loſt, it he had {ct about a work of 
that kind; and he finds fault with Milton, not only for injuring the 
church of Rome, but for © the limited and reſtrictive plan he gives of 
* the providence and univerſal love of Gop to mankind, in conſequence 
Hof his being a rigid Calviniſt x.“ 

But nature. ſeems to have made ſuch critics as Trapp and Ramſay, 


who look for orthodoxy in works of imagination, in a frolic; they are 
mere ligſus nature. : | 


* Biographia Britannica, Ramſay, rem. EJ. The ſame Ramſay aſſerted, that Newton was no metaphy- 


ſician ; Locke a ſuperficial genius; and that Dr, Clarke, in a fit of penitence for having eſpouſed Arianiſin, 
made the chevalier his confeſſor. But not to detract too much from the chevalier's importance, be it known 
by theſe preſents, that, papiſt as he was, and a retainer to the Pretender, he obtained the honourable de- 


oo ou —_ from the univerſity of Oxford, being preſented thereto by the late re/þe&able Dr. King of St, 
ary Hall, | 


1 | Upon 


— 
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Upon the whole, if Milton had adopted for his epic poem a political 
hero, as it ſeems he once intended ; and had the plan been executed 
upon the principles which occur in his noble and excellent trrfts on re- 
ligion and government, it may be juſtly queſtioned whether either the 
harmony of his numbers, the greatneſs and juſtneſs of his invention, or 
the majeſty of his ſtyle, would have redeemed it from the fate, which 
Mr. Baron informs us, befell the Iconoclaſtes, and ſome other proſe-tracts, 
whenever ſuch poem ſhould have fallen into the like orthodox hands. 

Theſe particulars, it is apprehended, will account ſufficiently for the 
abuſe of Milton's proſe-works by one ſort of readers, for the neglect of 
them by another, and for the abſolute ignorance of their contents, and 
even of their exiſtence, in ſtill more, among his own countrymen ; their 
eſtimation indeed was high among the patriots of the Revolution; but 
ſeems to have gradually declined as that period became more remote 
from modern times; and it could not eſcape Mr. Hollis's obſervation, 


that the remaining ſtream of our antient and wholeſome revolution- 


principles began to be diverted into a quite contrary channel a very few 
months after the death of the Second George, And can it be any won- 
der with thoſe who knew this benevolent man, that he ſhould endea- 
vour to ſtem the pernicious current, and appriſe the men of England 
of their danger, by referring them to thoſe immortal geniuſes Milton, 
Sidney, Locke, &c. for inſtruction upon what only ſolid foundation the 
preſervation of their rights and liberties depends ? 

« But what,” it is ſaid, © is all this to foreigners ? Milton's reputation 
ce is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed among them. And why ſend ſo many copies 
« of diſcourſes to different countries, in none of which the conſtitution 
© of their reſpective governments, would permit thoſe to whom they 
% were ſent, either to profit or edify by them, eſpecially as the language 
& in which they were written would be ſo little underſtood ?” 

To the firſt part of this objection, it may be juſtly and truly anſwer- 
ed, that in ſending theſe preſents Mr. Hollis was no farther anxious for 
Milton's reputation, than as it might be ſubſervient to the gaining a ſe- 
rious and impartial attention to the ſubjects of his ſeveral proſe-tracts. 
How illuſtrious ſoever Milton's name might be among foreigners on ac- 


count of his poetry, it would never go abroad from this country with- 
out 
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out thoſe draw-backs of cenſure tacked to it which the Royaliſts of Bri- 
tain have thought his other writings deſerved. 

Milton has been eſteemed abroad in very different degrees at different 
periods. The reputation he acquired upon his travels was owing to a 


_ perſonal acquaintance with the man, and his talents and genius. This 


was kept up by the converſation and correſpondence of his foreign 
friends, till the death of Charles IJ. After that Milton became a man of 
ſtate-influence, and would have court paid to him, on account of his 
connexions with government, by numbers of foreigners, whoſe public 
buſineſs or employments, or amuſements of a more private nature, 
brought them into England; and whatever reputation Milton's defences 
of the people of England, and of himſelf againſt Salmaſius, Morus, and 
others, might acquire him abroad (which Dr. Newton and Mr. Richard- 
ſon have ſhewn to be very conſiderable) was probably owing to the po- 
litical reputation of his maſters, as much as to the intrinſic merit of the 
books. 

When the Reſtoration took place, the tide of Milton's fame abroad, as 
well as at home, turned very remarkably. Paradiſe Loit had not then 
feen the light, and could not obtain any conſiderable eſtimation in fo- 
reign countries, till its excellencies had been diſcovered and atteſted by 
indiſputable authorities in his own native land. Wood ſays, that in 
his time foreigners that happened to be in London, out of veneration 
of Milton's memory, went to ſee the houſe where he was born; that is 


to ſay, the houſe where the poet was born, for by that time foreigners 


had either no idea at all of his proſe-writings, or an idea very diſadvan- 
tageous to them and their author. 
Let us ſee what Mr. Bayle ſays upon this head; who was as likely to 
know the reception Milton's proſe-works met with abroad as any one. 
The firſt of them he mentions are the tracts concerning divorce ; and 
here it appears that Bayle knew not that Milton bad been married, but 
from Salmaſius's fabulous account of his marriage, and of a ſubſequent 
divorce; and yet Bayle had procured Latin extracts from Toland's Life 
of Milton, where the whole hiſtory is related, for the uſe of this very ar- 
ticle in his dictionary, What would he have ſaid of another man who 
had been ſo careleſs as to be ſatisfied with an authority ſo juſtly te be 
{ulpected,. 
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ſuſpected, when he might have had better information from a book he 
actually cited ? 
This aſperſion indeed of Salmaſius his Latin extracts from Toland's 
Life of Milton enabled Bayle to correct, as likewiſe another miſrepre- 
ſentation, that.Milton had been a petty ſchool-maſter. But why were 
both theſe ſcandals left in their places without their proper reproof ? 
Bayle, having ſaid that Milton's anſwer to Salmaſius made him talked 
of all oyer the world, with a few obſervations in favour of the ſtile and 
argument, falls into an ill-humour with the author for treating Salma- 
ſius and Morus with Buffoonry; © and here,” ſays Bayle, the character 
« of the author appears without diſguiſe. He was one of thoſe ſatyrical 
« wits who pleaſe themſelves very much in gathering up all the reports 
* which are ſpread abroad to the diſadvantage of any perſon, and invit- 
ing his enemies to write all the ſlanders they, knew about him; but 
& much more do they pleaſe themſelyes in inſerting theſe calumnies in 
© the firſt book they publiſh againſt him.“ 
And is this really the character of Milton 2w/th07 d n How many 
People will read this paſſage in Bayle who never read half a dozen lines 
in any of Milton's proſe-works, and conſequently would not know the 
occaſion on which his Defences were written, or the provocation that was 
given for his ſatyr ? 
Dr. Bentley having intimated, that Salmaſius was invited out of his 
own country by a potent republic, to accept of a noble penſion, without 
any incumbrance of an office, adds, © He muſt be a young writer, and 
a young reader too, that believes Milton and Petavius had themſelves 
© as mean thoughts of Salmaſius as they endeavour to make others 
hae 
This potent republic was ; Holland, which penſioned Salmaſius very 
nobly, without incumbering him with an office. And how did this 
man employ his learned leiſure? Even in the defence of abſolute mo- 
narchy, and of a tyrant who was, or (it he had not been oppoſed in his 
career) would have been, full as bad as the tyrant the Hollanders had re- 
nounced, upon the ſame principles that the republic of England had caſt 
off theirs. And this for the bribe of an hundred jacobuſes on the other 
ſide, 


* Preface to Bentley's Diſſertation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris, p. e, ci, 
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Let Bentley then and Bayle ſay what they will, Salmaſius acted in 
this inſtance as a mean ungrateful wretch, whom all honeſt men mult 
deteſt; and Milton, like a worthy and ſpirited citizen, whoſe duty it 
was, eſpecially being called upon by his country, to expoſe the contemp- 
tible railer, who thought to' cover his duplicity and mercenary ſpirit 
under the cloak of his high reputation in the learned world. 

Bayle has likewiſe ſaid of the Iconoclaſtes, that Milton's opinion, that 
king Charles's book was not written by himſelf, made no impreſſion 
6 in foreign countries; every body there was perſuaded that Charles I. 
c“ ywrote the book which bears his name,” till Toland's narrative unde. 
ceived them. 


It is true Mr. Bayle reprimands Guy Patin, and Mothe de la Vayer, for 


publiſhing ſome falſehoods concerning the burning one of Milton's | 


books, the impriſonment of his perſon, and the danger Peter Du Moulin 
ran for putting the book into Latin. 

But even theſe lies diſcover what were the ſentiments of the French 
of Milton and his cauſe, after the Reſtoration of Charles the Second. 

And indeed not only the Catholics, but all the foreign Proteſtants, 
and even the refugees who wrote upon the ſubject after the ſaid Reſto- 
ration, ſeem defirous to exculpate themſelves from the guilt of Charles 
the Firit's death, in agreement with their preſbyterian brethren in Eng- 
land, without attending in the leaſt to Milton's general principles of civil 
liberty, or the indiſputable confequences of them. 


A prejudice which has prevailed ſo generally among them frm that 
day to this, makes it highly expedient that they who were ſo inclined 


ſhould be undeceived, by doing juſtice to ſo capital a writer as Milton 
which certainly would be the beſt effected by affording them an oppor- 
tunity of reading his works. 

But Mr. Hollis “ ſent theſe books to places and ſocieties, where hoth 
government and religion were eſtabliſhed upon principles very dific- 
* rent from thoſe eſpouſed by Milton; and it was not to be expec ed 
that Milton's doctrines could be applied with any effect to rectify what. 
** might be wrong in thoſe eſtabliſhments.” 

Mr. Hollis, we imagine, did not ſend ſuch prefents without giving this 
matter a full conſideration. Some of them he ſent to republics, ochers 
to literary or theological ſocieties, who are often employed in debating 


or 
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or writing upon ſome of the moſt important ſubjects handled 3 in Milton's 
proſe-writings, and how they were received by thoſe to whom. they 
were ſent, will abundantly appear in the Appendix. 

But admit that ſome of theſe books were ſent to perſons or ſocieties 
who lived under an arbitrary government, which by antient conſtitution 
was, according to Salmaſius, unchangeable, on account of an hereditary 
ſucceſſion, one might obſerve in this caſe, as Milton did, in anſwer to 
the ſaid Salmaſius, * that ſuch nations or people are ſlaves, and not free 
and ingenuous ſubjects, and are to be reckoned among the goods and 
6 chattels of their reſpective monarchs.” But as they {ſtill have the fa- 
culties of reaſonable creatures, it is but charity to apprize them, to what 
privileges they were intitled as MEN, and upon what equitable princi- 
ples they might lawfully relieve themſelves, or might be relieved by 
others from their ſlavery and oppreſſion, of which the people of Eng- 
land had given them a precedent, ſufficiently explained and juſtified in 
Milton's writings. 

« But Milton's language is not underſtood by foreigners. And nei- 
ther was Mr. Hollis unmindful of this circumſtance. He was deſirous 
that the Engliſh language ſhould be underſtood all over Europe, for the 
ſake of the excellent books that were written in it, and were never 
likely to be tranftlated into any other. It was with this view that he 
procured Dr. Wallis's grammar of the Engliſh tongue, writ in Latin, to 
be reprinted ; and ſent it abroad to divers places, to encourage foreign- 
ers to make themſelves maſters of it. Nor were his endeavours of this 
tendency altogether without effect, as will be ſeen in ſome remarkable 
inſtances as we procede ; and if Milton's proſe-works were the claſſics 
which foreigners ſtudied for the ſake of acquiring the language, it will 
hardly be denied, that whoever made himſelf maſter of Milton's Englith 
would be at no loſs in reading the writings of any of his countrymen in 
the ſame language. 

If then, upon the whole, Mr. Hollis thought that Milton's proſe- 
works were too little known at home and abroad ; and that they want- 
ed only to be better known to be valued, equally at leaſt with his poe- 
try (in which opinion he certainly was not ſingular), he can hardly be 
ſufficiently praiſed for endeavouring to ſpread as far and wide as he 
could the juſt eſtimation of a collection of diſcourſes, the. contents of 
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which are of ten times more conſequence to the public felicity of any 
people than any inſtruction Milton hath conveyed in the moſt admired 
of his poetical compoſitions. 

Dr. Birch hath obſerved, in the end of his Life of Milton, that the 
prophetic hope he expreſſed in his Ode to Mr. Rouſe, keeper of the 
public library at Oxford, viz. that remoteſt poſterity would do juſtice 
to the merit of his works, has been juſtified by © the public honors 
e paid to him, and the univerſal admiration with which his works have 
been long read.” 

But this juſtification, it is apprehended, muſt be taken with ſome ex- 
ceptions. Thoſe 2/timi nepotes, that ſana paſteritas, are yet unborn who 
are to do full juſtice to his political wiſdom. In the mean time, the 
reigning policy of the day is of a different and much leſs ſalutary com- 
plexion. 

MDCCLXII. b 

January 3, Mr. Hollis made an handſome acknowlegement to Mr. 
Martinelli, for having inſerted a noble paſſage from Milton, in his new 
edition of Boccacio. | 

This © noble paſſage“ occurs in the introduction to the ſecond book 
of The Reaſon of Church Government, p. 62. of Baron's quarto edition, 
beginning with the words, © Laſtly, I ſhould not chuſe this manner of 
“writing, &c.“ and ending, p. 63. with the words, England hath had 
* her noble atchievements made ſmall by the unſkilful handling of 
„ monks and mechanics.” _ 

This paſſage, which contains part of Milton's apology for writing in 
his mother-tongue, was ſuggeſted to Mr. Martinelli, as in aid of what he 
had offered in defence of Boccacio's writing in his native language, by 
Mr. Hollis. 

„The fame,“ ſays Mr. Martinelli, „which Boccacio acquired by 
* writing the Decamerone, is a ſtrong proof of the miſtake of thoſe who 
* think to honour their country, and eternize their names by compoſ- 
ing in a dead or foreign language;” and after mentioning Dante and 


Petrarch, he ſays, “ and Milton, the idol of the Italians (having greatly | 


* commended Arioſto, that, following his own judgment, he wrote his 
(4 * . . . . P . "uu 
Furioſo in Italian, and not in Latin, as Bembo endeavoured to perſualc 
66.13 . . . 
him) though perfectly maſter of the Latin tongue, com 
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« greateſt part of his works in Engliſh, and particularly his Paradiſe 
„ Loft, in which England ſo much glories;” referring in a note to the 
paſſage of Milton above-mentioned. 

It was likewiſe at the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Hollis, that Martinelli dedi- 
cated this edition of Boccace to the ſocieties of Antiquaries,. and of Arts 
and Commerce, and probably enough adopted from him ſome of the 
ſentiments in that dedication, which, for the ſake of the Engliſh reader, 
are worth tranſcribing : 

« In dedicating to you, noblemen and gentlemen,” ſays the editor, 
ce the preſent edition of the Decameron of Boccace, I pay a homage juſtly 
ce due to your magnanimous ſocieties. 

« Boccace was born in a free country, animated by a ſpirit of liberty, 
ce the nurſe of every heroic virtue; he turned his ſtudies to excite, by 
&« the force of his ſaperior eloquence, in the hearts of his countrymen, 
the love of that ingenuous knowledge, which leads kingdoms to the 
height of glory; and which you, with immortal honour, and with 
the applauſe and admiration of all Europe, go on in promoting perpe- 
& tually with judgment, and with the approbation of your renowned: 
“ country.” | 

Jan. 9, Mr. Hollis received advice, that the Swediſh ſhip in which the 
three ſetts of Milton's proſe-works, and Toland's Life of Milton, in- 
tended as preſents for the public library of the royal academy of arts 
and ſciences at Stockholm, the public library at Upſale, and profeflor 
Linn&us, were embarked, was loſt in her voyage, with all her cargo. 
After this we find, in his Diary, under May 30, that Matthewman, the 
book binder, brought home three ſetts of Milton, and Toland's Life of 
him, intended to go to Stockholm and Upſale, to replace thoſe which 
were loſt at ſca. 

Jan. 2.3, was the anniverſary of the fire at his lodgings- in Bedford- 
ſtrect; concerning which he thus expreſſes himſelf in his Diary: * May 
© I always recollect that wonderful eſcape, and be induced by it more 
© and more to right and noble behaviour !” | 

An old gentleman who had lived long abroad, and had ſignified his 

defire to return to England, was admoniſhed by Mr. Hollis to remain in 
his preſent ſituation. 
6 You 
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“ You are long ſince,” ſays he, © accuſtomed to the air, diet, and man- | 
ners of the place; acquainted with, and reſpected by, the ingenious, 
« and in friendſhip with thoſe of the higheſt rank and worth; and enjoy, | 
« not only the conveniencies which you have wiſely attended to, but the | 
« elegancies of civil life, and domeſticality, Here, (the writer a lover of 
« old England in its country, as well as conſtitution, notwithitanding,) you 
ce will find the climate variable, the air groſs, the diet heavy, the liquors 
« impure, the diſpoſitions haughty, with a reſerve and ſhyneſs almoſt 
& inſurmountable, even in the better ſort of characters; the manners 
verging to a ſcrub ambition, or ſordid gain, or infamous and inelegant | 
© pleatures.” | 


It is queſtionable whether conſiderations of this kind would cure the 
maladie de pais in this old gentleman, who might poſſibly be convinced 


| that they were juſt, as well as friendly. He would ſay to himſelf, © what | 
E 6 js this to me, who do not propoſe any ſatisfaction to myſelf in a ge— | 
| a « neral commerce with the world; but confine my proſpects of happi- 
4 « neſs to the narrower circle of my old and familiar connections; and 


the climate, the air, and the diet, are, I preſume, no worſe than when I 
left them.“ If he made the experiment however he would certainly 
be diſappointed. The facies bene nota would no where be met with; 
and the manners of his propoſed circle he would find as ſtrange as their 
faces, and averſe to the faſhions he either brought home with him, or 
. left behind him when he went abroad. s 
| Mr. Hollis having underſtood that the Abbate Venuti had written a 
| diltertation on the Roman Pileus Libertatis, had, in the year 17 59, ſug- 
j geſted to his correſpondent at Rome, that ** if ever Abbate Venuti ſhould 
** publiſh that diflertation, he would do well to dedicate it Populo 3ri- 
e tannico, in ſuitable majeſty and ſimplicity, according to earlicr and 
better times; and, for farther elegance, adorned with all the Roman 
** medals which reſpect that ſubject. However,” ſays he, © come when 
* it may, it will be curious; and, to an Engliſhman, intereſting and im- 
portant.“ | 

Jan. 19, this year he reſumes the ſubject, and ſays to the ſame cor- | 
reſpondent, * I am much intereſted in the dedication of the Piles Liber - f 
alis. 1 beg that you will requeſt the Abbate's attention to it once 
more, that it be addreſſed To tbe Senate and Britiſh People, be ſimple, | 
X 2 © noble, f 
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© noble, and conciſe, and in exact manner and appearance of an antient 
&« inſcription ; and if the Italian language, in which I apprehend the 
« treatiſe is written, ſhould not ſuit the dedication, that then, the ge- 
&« necral work notwithſtanding, it be drawn up in Latin.” 

Mr. Hollis did not receive the printed copies of this diſſertation till 
July or Auguſt ; it may nevertheleſs be proper to mention the remain- 
ing tranſactions about it, and to cloſe the ſubject. 

The Abbate Venuti appears to have found ſome difficulty in framing 
the dedication according to the mode recommended by Mr. Hollis, 
What that difficulty was, is not mentioned. He therefore incloſed the 
dedication in MS. to that gentleman, which he might print, if he thought 
it worthy, in a ſeparate ſheet, and add it to the diflertation, The dedi. 
cation was as follows: 

SENATVI POPVLOQVE BRITANNO 
REGIIS ACADEMIIS | 
MVNVSCVLVM CONSECRARI 
ET SVAM IN VIROS NOBILISSIMOS 
AC DOCTISSIMOS ACADEMICOS 
OBSERVANTIAM | 
' DEVOTVS NOMINI MAIESTATIQVE EORVM 
TESTARI VOLVIT 
P.ODVLPHINVS VENVTI, ROM. ANTIQ, PRAES. 
ANNO REP, SAL. MDCCLXII. 


Mr. Hollis, mentioning this dedication to his correſpondent at Rome, 
ſays, «The dedication is elegant, and ſhall be printed here, and prefixed 
« to the diſſertation. It is not however what I defired or expected: that 
&© which 1 propoſed was ſimply, To the Senate and Britiſh People; to which 
«© he has added, without any inſtructions on my part, and the Royal Aca- 
* demics, &c. which gives it a very different and lower turn. I am ſen- 
e ſible of the learned Abbate's good intentions in the matter, and am 
ͤpleaſed that the diſſertation is finiſhed.” 

Mr. Hollis could never be induced to make any alterations in any 
manuſcripts ſubmitted to his judgment by any of his friends, which un- 
doubtedly was the reaſon why he printed the above dedication juſt as it 


came to his hands, without the leaſt correction. | 
While 
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White this diſſertation was in hand it ſeems to have been a conſidera- 


tion with Mr. Hollis's correſpondent what ſale might be expected for 


the work, with reſpect to which he anſwers :_ 

&« It is not a learned or a reading age, and o ſcarce any one lays out 
« other money than for neceflaries, the taxes being ſo high, the ſtocks 
e ſo low (from 100 to 60!) and an univerſal, ſtrenuous, long, and un- 
« certain war, unhappily in full view. But you judge well to decline 
& all ſcheme of a ſubſcription, in which in any ſhape I hope never to 
„ ſee you engaged, Truſt nobody, depend on nobody, my dear Sir; 
„ rely only on God ALMIGHTY, the integrity of your own mind, and the 
confidence of a few—a very few ſelect friends.” 

Mr. Hollis however anſwered in a more effectual manner for the 
purpoſes of the author, ſo far as the matter depended upon him ; for 
having received from the Abbate fifty copies of his diflertation, in regalo, 


as he termed it, he ſays, „ Theſe copies, one excepted, ſhall be ſcat- 


& tered nobly among the author's patrons and friends, and the ingenu- 
y 5 P 8 


d ous,” not without a conſiderable acknowledgment from Mr. Hollis 


himſelf, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

The ſubject being, at this period, a little out of faſhion, and the book 
on that account perhaps in ſome obſcurity, it may not be amiſs to put 
down the title of it, eſpecially as it was written at Mr. Hollis's requeſt. 

De Dea Libertate, ejuſque cultu apud Romanos, et de Libertino- 
© rum Pileo, Diſſertatio, Rodulphini Venuti Cortonenſis, Reg. Acad. 
*© Londin. Socii, et Roman. Antiquit. Præſidis. Roma, 1762.” 

Feb. 1, Mr. Hollis, looking over a lady's cabinet, had the misfortune 
to let fall and break a fine beryl; for which he was greatly concerned, 
notwithſtanding the owner's handſome behaviour on the occaſion. The 


next day,, however, he left at her houſe an enameled hiſtoriated vaſe 
and cover, with the name of the maker, P. REX. MON. 1546. upon it, 
repreſenting the banquet of Aneas and Dido, after Raphacl, of which 
there 1s a print by M. Antonio. This vaſe Mr. Hollis purchaſed at Dr. 


Mead's ſale, for £.7. 10s. March 14, 1755. © not as a reparation,” 


ſays he, * of the loſs I occaſioned veſterday, but as a memorial of my 
* concern for it.” 


flowever 


1 


However trifling or infignificant the relation of ſuch an accident may 
appear to ſome of our readers, it may not be totally uſeleſs or unaccep- 
table to the lovers of virtu. 1 

The ſame day Mr. Hollis helped Mr. Millar to an epitaph for his friend 
James Thomſon the poet, whom he characteriſes as a lover of liberty, 
an of the memory of John Milton. Whether this epitaph is the fame 
which is inſcribed on Thomſon's monument does not appear to us, 

Mr. Hollis being now employed in preparing a new edition of Alger- 
non Sidney's Diſcourſes concerning government, he went himſelf twice 
on March 4th to the town clerk's office at Guildhall, to ſearch the books 
for the names of the ſheriffs and under-ſheriffs who were in office at the 
time of Sidney's trial ; but with no ſucceſs at that time. 

But he was more fortunate the next month, as appears by the follow- 
ing receipts : 

„London, April 3, 1762. Received of Thomas Hollis, eſq. fifteen 
“ ſhillings for ſo much paid at the Pipe-office in Gray's-Inn, for examin- 


ing at the exchequer, the roll of the 34th of Charles II. to know the 


„ Chriſtian and Surnames of the two under-ſherifts of London and 
© Middleſex from Midſummer 1683 to Midſummer T684.”—< Allo re- 
« ccived one pound one ſhilling for ſo much paid to major Collins, for 
& copy of the entry made in the books of the Tower of the indenture 
c exccuted by Thomas Checke, ctq. Licutenant of the Tower, and Peter 
£ Daniel and Samuel Dathwood, eſqrs. ſherifts of London and Middleſex, 
* for the delivery and receipt of the body of Col. Algernon Sidney, De- 
% cember 7, 1683. 
J. PAYNE.” 

April 6, Dr. Mayhew of Boſton in New England wrote to Mr. Hollis 
a letter of thanks for a box of books and prints, intended for preſents 
partly to himſelf, and partly for the library of Harvard College, for 
the latter of which Mr. Hollis had the grateful acknowledgments of Pre- 
ſident Holyoke, in a letter from himſelf. 

In this letter of Pr. Mayhew there are ſome particulars of too great 
public importance to be paſted by; efpecially as Mr. Hollis's anſwer to it 
diſcovers ſom. ſentiments highly - characteriſtic of his truly noble 
mind. 


The 
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The Doctor, after thanks for Mr. Hollis's civilities to Mr. Quincy, &c. 
and other matters mentioned above, procedes to ſay: 

« Mr. Pitt's reſignation has occaſioned much diſcourſe even here, and 
« a very general ſorrow ; as to the neceſſity or expediency of which, 
&« however, we cannot preſume to be in any meaſure competent judges. 
Though it ſeems to be the general opinion amongſt us, from what 
has ſince come to paſs, that he was not out in his politics as to what 
« were the proper meaſures to be taken with the Spaniards at that 
ce time. : 

« We are apprehenſive, Sir, that there is a ſcheme forming for ſending 
&« a bithop into theſe parts; and that cur g- ru -r, Mr. B d, a true 
&« churchman, is deep in the plot. This gives us a good deal of uncaſi- 
ec neſs, as we think it will be of bad conſequence, at the ſame time that 


ce it, If you ſhould happen to hear it diſcourſed of, I believe I may 
&« aſſure you, that you could not do the body of the people in New 
« England a more eſſential ſervice, or lay them under ſtronger obliga- 
“ tions, than by uſing your influence in ſuch ways as may appear pro- 
« per to you to prevent this project's taking effect. And I ſhould be glad 


Mr. Mauduit, and other leading diflenters in England, who might be 
„likely, as occaſion offered, to appear in oppoſition to ſuch a propoſal. 


are very generally of opinion would be highly prejudicial to Harvard 
college, and indeed to the general intereſts of learning amongſt us. I 
mean, founding another college in this province at about 70 or 80 
* miles diſtant from the former. 


our general court for a charter to that end; which petition, after 
many debates, was thrown out. Since which Mr. Bernard has taken 
it upon him, as the king's governor, to prepare a charter for that pur- 
* poſe. This ſtep has given an almoſt univerſal uneaſineſs and alarm; 
not only as we think the ſcheme itſelf of bad tendency, but alſo be- 
** cauſe we generally ſuppoſe that the governor has no ſuch authority 


as he afſerts, and has thus aſſumed to. himſelf, of granting charters, 
. 


4 e are much at a loſs, how or in what manner to make oppoſition to 


if you would take an opportunity to hint ſomething as to this affair to- 


«© There has been another ſcheme. lately ſet on foot here, which we 


* A number of perſons in that part of the country lately petitioned: 


| 

| 

1 
1 
| 
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« As ſoon as the overſeers of Harvard College (conſiſting of all the 
«© members of his majeſty's council, the congregational miniſters of Boſ- 
c ton, and five other neighbouring towns) heard of the governor's tak- 
e ing this ſtep, and before the ſaid charter was actually iſſued, though 
« ſigned and ſealed, they had a meeting; and a committee was appointed 
<« to draw up reaſons againſt iſſuing ſaid charter, to be laid before his 
&« excellency ; which has been done; thoſe reaſons, which are pretty 
« lengthy, having been drawn up by your humble ſervant, inſtead of 


* ſome more capable perſon. 


«© The governor has returned an an{wer to them, fuch as it is. He 
* has however promiſed to ſuſpend ſaid charter; but he has intimated 
« to us, that the perſons who ſued for it will make application home 
ce for another, in which we fear the governor will give them his coun- 
&© tenance. 5 | 

« There is accordingly a large committee of the board of overſeers (of 
ce Which I have the honor to be one) appointed to tranſmit the reaſons 
«againſt founding another college, to England; and to lodge them in 
* ſome proper hands, to be made uſe of there, if there ſhould be occa- 
© ſion, to prevent a charter's being obtained from thence. Said com- 
«© mittce is alſo empowered to make uſe of any other means, which to 
& them may ſeem proper, to the ſame end. 

„ "This was but three or four days ago, and we have not yet had a 
ce mecting on the occaſion ; ſo that ] cannot inform you to whom we 
“fall more directly tranſmit the ſaid reaſons, or make our applica- 
„tion. 

Mr. Mauduit has been mentioned by ſome perſons on the occaſion. 
«© When the committce mects I thall propoſe, if they are not ſent imme- 
diately to you, that the perſon to whom they are ſent ſhall at leaſt be 
e defired to communicate them to you, and to ſome other worthy gen- 
« tlemen, whoſe united and friendly affiſtance we ſhall earneſtly crave, 
if there ſhould be occation, to prevent a ſcheme's taking effect which 
ee apprehend would be of very pernicious conſequence; of which 
«© perhaps you may have more lights to form a judgment when you ſee 
the ſaid reaſons. And I know you are ſo great a friend to this coun- 
« try, and to learning in general, that you would chearfully lend your 

e aſſiitance 
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« aſſiſtance in any proper way, in oppoſition to whatever appeared to 
« you prejudicial to either. 

« am, SIR, with the warmeſt regard, and moſt ſincere reſpect, 

% your obliged, and moſt obedient bumble ſervant, 
| „ J. MAYHEW. 

c P. 8. Our general court has lately incorporated a conſiderable num- 
c ber of perſons here, by the name of The Society for propagating 
«Chriſtian Knowledge among the Indians in North America; of which 
& Society I am a member. The act of incorporation is ſent home, for 
% his majeſty's approbation, without which it cannot take effect. I fhall 
&« ſend you a copy of it. We have about J. 2,000 already ſubſcribed 


« azafund. We are not without apprehenſions that our good friends of” 


« the church of England will endeavour to obſtruct this ſcheme ; but 
« hope to no purpoſe. If our charter is confirmed, we-ſhall endeavour 
to get our ſubſcription enlarged, both here and in other parts; and 
< apply ourſelves to this buſineſs, in the proſecution. of which we are 
< however in expectation of meeting with many difficulties. 


« am, &c. J. M. 


Mr. Hollis anſwer ta this letter, dated July 28, 1 762, is as follows: 
« Dear. SIR, 
«The ſcheme of ſending biſhops into your, and other parts of the 
« Brittſh colonies, has been long talked of, and is not unlikely, ſome 
time or other, to take place. I do not think however that it will be 
<« attempted at preſent ; but Whenever it is, and ſucceeds, ſhall be hear- 
< tily concerned at it. 
„The propereſt perſon that I know of to manage an oppoſition to 
« ſuch a ſcheme is Mr. Jaſper Mauduit, who is a worthy and an active 
„ gentleman, has been for ſome years, eſpecially ſince Dr. Avery's de- 
* cline, a leader among the diſſenters, and in connection with people 
in power; and now, I apprehend, is likewiſe agent for your pro- 
© vince. 
* He is alſo, for reaſons before aſſigned, the likelieſt to traverſe 
with efficacy any application that may be made here at home for 
* granting a charter for the erection of a new college in your province; 
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* an application which, ſhould it ſuccede, would not only be prejudicial 
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« to Harvard College, and the general intereſt of learning amongſt you, 
« but throw you again, by degrees, it is probable, with the other, into 
ce thoſe felf-ſame confuſions that your anceſtors felt once here at home, 
ce and magnanimouſly got rid of, by ſeeking out the woods of America. 

« am now to thank you for the great eſteem and evident good opi- 
&« nion, which you are pleaſed to entertain of me by your letter; and, 
« jn a certain ſenſe, the very honourable ſhare that you wiſh I ſhould 
ce take in the tranſactions of your province here at home; and I do. 
« thank you heartily and abundantly on theſe accounts, 

ce It is neceflary however that I ſhould write to you on this occaſion, 
& with plainneſs and ſincerity ; the rather as we are at a great diſtance, 
ce and that it will be ſuitable to the frankneſs of both our diſpoſitions and 
% our friendſhip. 

% Know then that I have long declined all public bufineſs, or the 
&« taking charges or leads of any kind. | 

“ That my whole time is filled up, as an uncharged, undiſtinguiſhed 
& individual of large ſocieties, or in certain more private ſtudies and 
© purſuits. 

& Likewiſe, that I am more and more reſolved to avoid all public 
© buſineſs; and am thinking ſeriouſly in what manner, by degrees, to 
c withdraw into the country, ſo as to ſettle there. 

That I ſhould be ſorry therefore, as well as on other accounts, if 
“ you, or the gentlemen of your province, ſhould have recourſe to me 
4 on any public occaſion, and much more concerned to deny them in 
form, and to return them their papers. 

& That I beg our correſpondence may go on as it began, in a literate 

“ manner ONLY, without intermixture of buſineſs of any kind, Panne 
or private, much leſs charges or leads of buſineſs. 
„The above notwithſtanding, the college and your province may at 
all times rely on my beſt good offices, generally in their behalf; but 
without charge on their part, or Junction of any ſort with other 
e perſons. 

Iheartily wiſh ſucceſs to your new incorporated ſoceity, which will 


« civilize the Indians by. degrees; and no doubt be otherwiſe of ſervice 
© to them, 


£ 


* 
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ce This day I have ſent you a ſmall box and parcel, free of freight. 


« The box contains three ſetts of prints, and two copies of Perry's Series 


« of Engliſh medals, N I. which you will pleaſe to accept, and diſtri- 
pute, as by the directions on them will fully appear. 

e The parcel contains a number of publications of the Society, the 
&« noble Society for promoting arts and commerce. One of them is for 
« yourſelf; the others for the public at Boſton and its neighbournood. 

£< The nation, which at his majeſty's acceſſion to the throne was all 
t harmony and concord, is now divided much more into parties than 
<« ] ever knew it. 

« I am, with unfeigned reſpect, 

« Dear SIR, your affectionate friend, 
© and moſt obedient ſervant, 
* T. HOLLIE.” 

Theſe letters ſuggeſt ſome reflections on what has ſince happened in 
the colonies, and on the probable cauſes of thoſe diſcontents which have 
had conſequences by no means convenient to either England or America. 

Governor B rd is ſaid to have been an officer in an eccleſiaſtical 
court before his appointment to the government of the Maſſachuſets. 
On this view of his qualifications for government, it is natural enough 
fo ſuppoſe, he might have a predilection for epiſcopal juriſdiction and 
epiſcopal diſcipline ; and that he might endeavour to promote the de- 
ſigns of archbiſhop Secker and others, of eſtabliſhing biſhops in Ameri- 
ca, with alacrity. The proofs however of his immediately cooperating 


on this plan are not ſo clear as the evidence that he granted a charter 


for the foundation of a new college, which might be, and certainly was, 
underſtood by the people of Boſton, as a preparatory ſtep to the grand 
project of ſubjecting them to epiſcopal authority; for it may be taken 
for granted, without having recourſe to the terms of the charter itſelf 
(which by this time is far enough out of the way of examination), that 
governor B d would make no conceſſions of that kind, merely to 
accommodate the non-epiſcopalians of that province. 

Dr. Mayhew, as we have ſeen, made it a queſtion, whether the gover- 
nor of the province did not excede his commiſſion in expediting a char- 
ter of this kind, by his own authority; and every one who has made 

| Y 2 | himſelf 
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himſelf acquainted with the governor's anſwers to forne other applica- 
tions to him from the coloniſts, will perhaps be of opinion, that His ex- 
cellency would hardly have ſuppreſſed this charter if he himfelf had not 
had ſome doubts of the ſame ſort. 

It ſeems however that the governor had intimated to them, that ap- 
plication: would be made in England to have a like charter more imme- 
diately from the crown ; when perhaps another queſtion; might be 
moved, viz. whether in any of the charters granted to this colony a 
power was reſerved to the crown to authorize the foundation of fuch a 
college. 

Dr. Mayhew ſeems to have ſufficiently proved, that the ſociety for 
the propagation of Chriſtianity m foreign parts had exceded their com- 
miſſion *; and their doings would be a warning to the coloniſts againſt 
other uſurpations or encroachments of the religious kind; add to this, 
that the policy of ruling the colonies with a rod of iron was not yet ar- 
rived at its full maturity; ſo that we may ſuppoſe adminiſtration would 
be cautious how they irritated an uſeful people, whom they looked upon 
to be enthuſiaſts in religion, by confirming this cellege-charter ; a 
matter which neither governor Bernard nor Dr. Secker would take into 
their account. 

It was undoubtedly fron the manifeſt partiality of the propagating” 
ſociety in England, and the conduct of the Miflionaries ſent from thence, 
that the coloniſts projected another ſociety of their own, upon a larger 
and more generous ſcale, as mentioned by Dr. Mayhew. The event of 
their application for a confirmation of it will be ſeen as we procede with 
theſe memoirs. In the mean time, let us conſider Mr. Hollis's anſwer to 
Dr. Mayhew's letter. 

His conſummate prudence in declining the part of an advocate for 
the colonies, in oppoſition to thoſe who wanted to eftabhſh American 
biſhops and epiſcopal academies among them, was fully juſtified by the 
event. Dr. Mayhew's requeſt however was modeſtly urged, though per- 
haps without ſufficient attention to the hint given him by Mr. Hollis in 
the caſe of Mr. Quincy. 


# See Dr, Mayhew's Obſervations on the Charter and Conduct of the Society, &c. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Hollis foreſaw tlie conſequences of the diviſions which aroſe ſo 
early after the acceſſion. His plan indeed from his ſetting out ſeems 
to have been to avoid taking what he calls charges or leads of buſi- 
« neſs,” of any kind; but at the preſent period, he could not have done 
it, without appearing to be an active partizan in the ſtruggle, which was 
likely to enſue; a character which of all others he ſeems to have al- 
ways diſclaimed, his profeſſed views being to promote the improvement 
and felicity of his country by DEEDS OF PEACE, Without confining his 
benevolence to parties of any denomination, From this anſwer to Dr. 
Mayhew's letter the Doctor learned to know him better, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter. | 

Mr. Hollis mentions an article of news from Peterfburg, March 1 5, 
importing, © that the emperor had reſolved to take the lands of the cler- 
« gy into his own: hands, and to annex them to the crown; and to al- 
«© low the clergy yearly ftipends in lieu thereof.” It is not perhaps 
much known that a project of this kind was ſuggeſted to king William. 
The manuſcript, containing the particulars of the ſcheme, is ſtill in being, 
and in the hands of a friend of Mr. Hollis, who perhaps might think. 
it too romantic for theſe latter times, to venture upon the publication of 
it, It was drawn up by a very learned. man, a lawyer by profeſſion, 
but was not calculated for execution by a monarch of king William's 
ſagacity, who had half of the clergy, at leaſt, for his inveterate 
enemies. 

The author however, who ſeems to have been patronized by ſome per- 
ſon of rank, obſerves with great good ſenſe, * that beſides preventing 
the uneditying intrigues of the clergy for preferment, ſo pernicious to- 
religion in general, the ſcheme had a tendency to perpetuate the bleſ- | 
* fings of the revolution by its influence on the civil government, Which 
“ by the means of it would be rid of an incumbrance that an ambitious 
„ hierarchy hath ever been upon the ſecurity of the conſtitutional liber- 
ties of the people of England.” 

April 7th, Mr. Hollis ſent a copy of Martinelli's Boceacio to the royal | 
and antiquary ſocieties, and to the ſocicties for promoting arts, clegant- | 
ly bound at his own expence. 
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He ſent, at the ſame time, a copy of the ſame book, alike elegantly 
bound, to Chriſts College, Cambridge; and a little afterwards three 
ſetts of his prints, two ſetts to the maſter of the college, and one to the 
college library. In Auguſt following, he ſent to the library of the 
ſame college, a curious and ſcarce print againſt the Jeſuits , * for which 
he received the thanks of the college. 

Mr. Hollis's particular munificence to this college may be accounted 
for by an expreſſion in one of his letters to a friend, wherein he calls 
Chriſt's College “ the college in which my hero Milton, and the guide 
& of my paths, was bred.” There was however no depending that the 
ſucceſſion of men in that college would inherit the ſpirit, or adopt thoſe 
principles which recommended Milton to Mr. Hollis's high eſtimation. 

In the Appendix to the Memoirs will be found as exact a liſt of Mr. 
Hollis's preſents to this college as could be procured ; a miſcellaneous 
collection indeed, and of various utility, but of a general tendency to 
promote the cauſe of religious and civil liberty, and to inculcate the no- 
ble principles of it, as taught by Milton, Marvel, ey; Locke, and 
others. 

April 14, Mr. Hollis's birth-day, is this entry: © Entered into the 
& 43d year of my age; reviewed the Diary of the preceding year; many 
© miſtakes, many wrongnefles ; yet, under ſome very diſcouraging cir- 
„ cumſtances, have, in the general, acted like an honeſt man, and an 
« 1nNgenuous one. 

* O God, in thy goodneſs aid me, through the remainder of my life, 
* with thy choiceſt wiſdom, and grant me a perfect reſignation to thy 
« will 1” 

May 3, Mr. Hollis received a letter from Don Vito Maria Amico, Prior 
of the Benedictines convent at Catanea in Sicily, author, as we have 
mentioned before, of 11 Leſſico Topografico intorno alla Sicilia diviſo in 
{et tomi, in quarto: which he preſented to the ſociety of antiquaries. 

Mr. Hollis's correſpondence with this learned eccleſiaſtic began in 
1758; and the letter juſt mentioned was probably the laſt he received 


from the Prior, for he died the next year; and was ſucceded by Don 


Giovanne Andrea Paterno Cadella, with whom Mr. Hollis likewiſe cor- 
reſponded ; as will be ſeen. 


* Called The Jeſuits Arms. 
6 May 
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May 5, Mr. Hollis paid Mr. Strahan L. 1. 185. for reprinting a ſhect 
in the new edition of Algernon Sidney's works, in which he was deſirous 
of inſerting two notes reſpecting the celebrated Monf. Colbert, &c. 
e that he apprehended might be uſeful to the public and poſterity.” 
Theſe notes are to be found in Mr. Hollis's edition of Sydney's Works, 
1763, p. 28. of Col. Sydney's Letters, taken from the Sydney Papers. 
and likewiſe in the edition publiſhed by Mr. Robertſon, 1772. 

On the ſame day Mr. Hollis received a very handſome letter of thanks 
from the curators of the Univerſity of Leyden, for the preſent ſent then 


the beginning of the winter, forwarded to Mr. Hollis by profeſſor Alle-- 


mand : of which letter a copy will be found in the Appendix. 
May 8, he received from Mr. Jermy of Leghorn a very handſome 


letter of thanks of the academy della Cruſca, for a preſent of Milton's. 


poetical and proſe works, Toland's Lite of Milton, and a copy of a MS. 


in his own poſſeſſion, intituled, La Tina, of Antonio Malateſti; hitherto: 
unknown, and dedicated to John Milton at the time he was at Florence, 


upon his travels; which preſents, though ſent from England Sept. 26, 
1758, were not received by the academy till about the beginning of 
this year. This curious manuſcript was accidentally diſcovered on a 


book.:ſtall in London, by Mr. Brand, and by him purchaſed, and pre- 


ſented to his friend. Mr. Hollis. 


May 14, 1762, Mr. Hollis ſent to examine the Laurenian library at 
Florence for ſome Italian poetry; and eſpecially ſix ſonnets of Milton 
addreſſed to: his friend Chimentelli; and alſo ſome Italian and Latin 
compoſitions, and various original letters of Milton, ſaid to be ſcattered 
in Florence. The inquirer was likewiſe commiſſioned to ſearch for an. 


original buſt of Milton in marble, reported to be in ſome part of that 


fine city. But nothing of all theſe articles could be found there after 


the moſt diligent inquiry and examination. 

May 17, Mr. Hollis left with Mr. Strahan the laſt proof ſheet of the 
Apology of A. Sidney in the day of his death: “And now,” ſays our 
editor, © there remain only the life and notes to be printed; which. 
* Gop grant I may get through with honor to Sidney, with -decorum to 
* myſelf, and with entertainment and benefit to my countrymen and 
* mankind ! nor ſhall I then regret the expence and time which will. 
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c have been employed on them. Mem. the verſe in Petrarch, Che trae 
& Puomo del ſepolcro, ed in vita il ſerba.“ 

June 1, Mr. Hollis preſented to Chriſt's College, Cambridge two 
large volumes, containing the ſelect epiſtles of Pope Clement XI. In 
the ſecond volume of this collection is inſerted this pope's famous let- 
ter to the king of Spain [Charles] afterwards emperor of Germany, con- 
demning the treaty of Altſtranſtadt, made between the plenipotentiaries 
of the emperor Joſeph and thoſe of the king of Sweden, 1707, wherein 


the privileges ſtipulated at the peace of Ryſwick, in tavour of the Ro- 


man catholics, were annulled, and other articles of the peace of Weſt- 
phalia, ſubſtituted in their place, which were afterwards confirmed at 
the treaty of Utrecht ; declaring the ſame to be null and void ; and ex- 


| Horting the ſaid king of Spain ſo to confider them, notwithſtanding any 
oath or ratification, in confirmation of the ſaid treaties of Altſtranſtadt 


and Utrecht, whatſoever. 
The title of the ſaid volumes was, Clementis XI. Pont. 1 Epiſto- 


le et brevia ſelectiora. Romæ, 1724. ex typographia reverendæ camera 


apoſtolicæ. Superiorum permiſſu, et privilegio. 


Dr. Secker, then biſhop of Oxford, having mentioned this letter of 
Pope Clement to the Emperor Charles, in a Sermon preached at the 
time of the Scotch rebellion in 1745, the catholics of Britain thought 
proper to deny the fact; upon which Mr. Hollis ſent for ſome copies 
of this collection from Rome, one of which he preſented as above to 
Chriſt's College; and afterwards publiſhed the letter or brief, dated at 
St. Peter's in Rome, under the ring of the fiſnerman, June 4, 1712, in 
his edition of 2 Sidney's Diſcourſes concerning Government, 
1763. p-. 70 * 

June 10. Mr. Hollis was employed in company, to conſider farther 
of the plan for inducing the Society of Arts and Commerce to publiſh 
ſome of their papers periodically; and at a meeting of the ſociety the 
plan was opened, and well ſpoken to and ſupported, agreed to in part, 
and deferred till the next meeting. 

June 21, he engaged Mr. Baſire to engrave a head of Algernon Sid- 
ney, for the new edition of his Diſcourſes, which he afterwards gave to 


* We have been informed, that the firſt copy of this collection was ſent for from Rome, by Dr. Secker 
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Mr. Millar as a preſent, and is the ſame which is in the front of the two 
laſt editions of Sidney's works. 

The ſame day he ſettled, in concert with Dr. Gifford, the letter preſs 
for the account of the firſt number of Perry's medals. 

June 25. He attended at a meeting of the artiſts, to recommend to 
their benevolence a neceſſitous brother, Mr. Jackſon. 

July 1. Mr. Hollis remitted to, the Abbate Venuti ten guineas as a 
preſent, in order to induce him to publiſh an account of all the antient 
«nd papal medals reſpecting Britain, with plates of them annexed. © I 
« ſhall endeavour,” ſays he, in a letter to a friend ſome time before, 
eto put abbate Venuti on writing a diflertation upon all thoſe medals, 
« Greek, Roman, or pontifical, which relate, or are ſuppoſed to relate, 
& to Britain.” 

It is believed, that the following extract is from a letter written by 
Mr. Hollis about the ſame time to Venuti. 

— © All the return that I deſire for thoſe trifles, and no other, is the 
continued exertion of thoſe valuable powers which you poileſs, in be- 
ce half of your country and mankind, unleſs you become a dignitary in 
« the church; in which caſe I ſhall expect that you take particular care 
« of, and protect all the Britiſh clergy who ſhall then be labouring 
abroad for our honor and the common good.” 

Some time before this period Mr. Hollis had employed Mr. Elmſly 
the French bookſeller, to collect every thing he could meet with writ- 
ten againſt the Jeſuits ; which commiſſion Mr. Elmſly executed with 
great ſucceſs. The collection was a noble one, and was ſent this year 
to the public library of Zurich; concerning which Mr. Hollis writes thus 
to a friend : 

** The collection of books and papers relating to the Jeſuits was ſhip- 
* ped laſt week for a Proteſtant univerſity abroad, diſtant ſome hundred 
„miles from this happy country: it was my deſire and intention to 
have lodged this ſingular collection in the Britiſh Muſeum ; but the 
behaviour of a committee of the truſtees was ſo ſtrange ard me, 
on a particular occaſion, that I could not reſolve any longer, with 
any degree of magnanimity, to ſend it to that place; in any other i: 
this nation ſuch a ort of collection would have been almoſt loſt.” 
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There is no affirming poſitively what was the ſtrange behaviour of 
the committee towards Mr. Hollis, which gave him offence. But there is 
one inſtance of their behaviour which appears ſtrange enough, even MP 
poſing Mr. Hollis to be out of the queſtion, 

Toland's Life of Milton was a favourite book of Mr. Hollis, of which 
book he had procured a new and accurate edition in the year 1761. 
One copy of this edition, handſomely bound, Mr. Hollis preſented to the 
Britiſh Muſeum. 

It ſeems it is the cuſtom of the curators of that noble repoſitory to 
diſpoſe occaſionally of the books, of which they have duplicates ; and to 
replace them with others, of which they had no copies. 

On one of theſe occaſions, the very copy of Milton's Life by Toland, 
preſented by Mr. Hollis, was thrown out, and the firſt edition kept in 
preference to it. This muſt have had the appearance of an intended af. 
front to the donor, who always accompanied his preſents with ſome in- 
timation in writing from whom they came. This flight, it is conjectur- 
cd, deprived the Muſcura of this curious collection of tracts againſt the 
Jeſuits. 

But there is another circumſtance, lately communicated to us, which 
ſeems to have been as likely to diſoblige Mr. Hollis as the incident 
above-mentioned, It is related above, that Mr. Hollis preſented to Chriſt's 
College in Cambridge a print againft the Jeſuits, which it ſeems was the 
repreſentation of ſome emblematic figures, deviſed for the arms of that 
ſociety, by ſome genius who was no friend to the order, One copy of 
this print was ſent to the Britiſh Muſeum, as a preſent, but refuſed by 
the committee, and ſent back ; a ſufficient hint to Mr. Hollis that a pre- 
ſent of books written againit the Jeſuits would not be more acceptable 
where the print was rejected. 

It is but juſtice however to the ſucceſſors of theſe gentlemen to ſay, 
that they have on later occaſions behaved to Mr. Hollis and his preſents 
with more propriety and reſpect, nor did this unhandſome uſage prevent 
Mr. Hollis's contributions to this eminent literary foundation in future 
times. 

Some people indeed might be inclined to alk, as ; Mr. Hollis's edition 
of Toland's work is enriched with ſeveral valuable notes in favour of 

public 
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public liberty, whether there were not ſome party conſideration in this 
proſcription of the book ? 
The queſtion is impertinent. They who preſide and direct in public 
truſts of this importance mult be preſumed to be impenetrable to any 
ſuch motive. Let the ſtrangeneſs then of the incident ſerve to place it 
among the unaccountables of human actions. 

One remark however may be ventured, concerning the diſmiſſing of 
duplicates out of public libraries. The practice may be defenſible and 
expedient, with reſpect to two or more books of the ſame impreſſion. 
But two different editions of the ſame book ſhould always be conſidered 
by the curators of public libraries as abſolutely two books. The uſetul - 
neſs of this caution needs not to be explained to thoſe authors who deal 
in large and intereſting quotations ; and has, if we remember right, 
been much inſiſted on by Bayle and others. | 
It is remarkable that the Jeſuits, hearing of this collection, ſent to 
Zurich, requeſting that their anſwers, and other books, written in their 
favour, might be depoſited in the ſame library, which was granted; and 
their collection appears in it now, handſomely and uniformly bound, as 
well as Mr. Hollis's. 

Mr. Hollis however, in conſideration that his collection might not 
be complete, ſent fifty pounds ſome years atter to Zurich to ſupply de- 
ficiences, occaſioned by the many tracts written of late years, on the 
event of the breaking-up of the ſociety. 

Auguſt 12, we find this article in Mr, Hollis's Diary: © This morn- 
« ing the Queen was delivered happily of a Prince. Pray Gop bleſs 
% him, and'endow him with all thoſe noble qualities which are ſuitable 
* to a chief ruler of a free and magnammpus people !” It is not too late 
to add, AND LET ALL THE PEOPLE SAY AMuEN! | 

September 9, Mr. Hollis paid a viſit to the late Duke of Devonſhire 
to deliver certain medals which he had collected for his Grace, break faſted 
with him, and took a general view of his Grace's cabinet of Engliſh coins 
and medals, and took certain memorandums for his farther uſe in col- 
lecting for it. 

In mentioning this viſit Mr. Hollis intimates, that his connection with 
the Duke was © new and delicate in its Kind;“ new, with reſpect to per- 
ſons of his Grace's rank, and delicate in conſideration of what might be 
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thought of Mr. Iolliss views in connecting himſelf with them. He 
explains this delicacy in a letter, an extract of which will be found below. 

Whether this was Mr. Hollis's firſt viſit to the Duke of Devonſhire 
CammmUut be determined from this note. From one part of it, Mr. Hollis's 
collecting medals for his Grace, it ſhould ſeem that he had ſome previous 
knowledge of the Duke's collection, and what medals were, as he ex- 
preſſes it © in point” to it. 

On the other hand, his taking a view of his Grace's cabinet at that 
time ſeems to imply, that he had no previous knowledge of what would 
be ſuitable to his Grace's purpole. 

Be that as it may, this connection continued till the time his Grace 
went abroad for the recovery of his health. The particulars of it in 
Mr. Hollis's memorandums are not many, and on that account may not 
improperly be thrown together in this place, though running out to the 
ext year in their dates. 

March 1, 1764. Mr. Hollis waited upon his Grace, to ſpeak to him 
concerning the collection of coins of the late eminent antiquary Mr. Ralph 
Thoreſby of Leeds, then in view for ſale: © I told the Duke,” ſays Mr. 
Hollis, „that I would not bid, directly nor indirectly, for a ſingle lot of 
„ theſe coins, and ſhewed him, in the Ducatus Leodicenſis, many and 
« very rare coins, which are proper for his cabinet. I took the above 
e reſolution to thwart my diſpoſition, which inclines at preſent too 
much to virtu of this ſort, and to ſhew civility to the Duke. That re- 
& ſolution is the more mortifying as the collection is in point to my own, 
and ſuch a one as, it is probable, will never again be offered on ſale in 
my time.” | 

On the fifth of the ſame month the Duke preſented Mr, Hollis with 
a Jett of the prints of his gems. 

About the ſame time, Mr. Hollis preſented the Duke with a ſilver 
medal of Ulrica Eleonora Queen of Sweden, which was ſtruck on occa- 
tion of founding a new academy at Stockholm. On the reverſe was a 
table and three crowns of olive; and the legend, CERTAMEN LITERAR. 
CONSTITVT. MDCCLI1II, | | 

July 22, Mr. Hollis was with his Grace, to deliver him a large gold 
medal weighing three ounces eighteen pennyweights, which had been 


preſented in the year 1689 to captain, afterwards admiral, George Rooke, 
| | in 
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in acknowledgment for his having protected five Dutch homeward- 
bound Eaſt Indiamen through the chanel. 

It is probable this was one of the laſt interviews Mr. Hollis had with 
the Duke of Devonſhire; for, on the roth of October following, we 
find this entry in his Diary : | 

« Read in the papers, with unfeigned and deep concern, an account 
&« of the death of the Duke of Devonſhire, at Spa, in conſequence of his 
« late apoplectic diforders.—A nobleman who was a friend to liberty 
“ and his country, and to the arts; and was always ſingularly cour- 
&« teous to me.” 


But the nature of Mr. Hollis's connection with the Duke will beſt ap- 


pear from the following extract of a letter he wrote to a friend, Nov. 2, 
1765. | 

« I was in cloſe connection with the late Duke of Devonſhire, on 
c“ matters of virtu, for ſome time before he died, and had juſt obtained 
ce his confidence to ſo abſolute a degree as to have employed it to many 
© noble purpoſes. I had more than half perſuaded him, in the inge- 
& nious bagatelle way, to cauſe dies to be engraven' for a ſeries of medals 
Of the Dukes of Devonſhire. And in the laſt converſation I had with 
© him, juſt before he became ſtricken, I ſaid to him, that I had found 
the inſcription, though not the ſubject for the reverſe of the medal 
© for the firſt Duke of Devonſhire, DovBLE OR QviITs, at which we both 
« laughed heartily. For he had feelings, feelings too ſenſible, and died 
under them.” | 

Mr. Hollis adds, “Our meetings paſt from ſeven to nine in the morn- 
„ ing; had he not made matters eaſy to me, having not a ſingle bye— 
view, I could not have given in to the connection.” 

The inſcription Mr. Hollis here ſpeaks of is a manifeſt alluſion to the 
ſecurity given by the firſt Duke of Devonſhire, of thirty thouſand pounds, 
in the name of a fine, for his correcting the inſolence of Sir John Colc- 
peper in the royal apartments. N othing could be more happily imagin=- 
ed. To ſecure this ſum to the crown, his grace gave a bond of ſixty thou - 
ſand pounds to the ſheriff who was ſent to Chatſworth to apprehend 
him after the Duke's eſcape from the King's-bench Priſon: 

This might be called the Duke of Devonſhire's ſtake, hazarded on 
the event of the game of the Revolution, in which James might be ſaid 
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to play for his crown, againſt the duke his antagoniſt. Had the project 
of the Revolution miſcarried, the Duke had loſt his DOUBLE STAKE; as 
it ſucceded, he was QUITS, | 

The people of England ought never to forget their obligations to this 
moſt noble illuſtrious and patriotic family. The character of the firſt 
Duke, inſcribed by his own order on his monument, 

WILLIELMVS DVX DEVON 
BONORVM PRINCIPVM FIDELIS SVBDITVS 
INIMICVS ET INVISVS TYRANNIS 
deſcended to his poſterity. 

It was ſaid of his Grace, that he hated the very name of a tyrant; and 
that his pen was never ſharp but on that ſubject. 

William, the ſecond duke, inherited his father's principles and ſpirit 
with advantage. It is a cold commendation given of him in the Biogra- 
Phia Britannica, that“ he was a nobleman of unblemiſhed character 
and unſpotted integrity,” in compariſon of what a miniſter of ſtate, 
and an excellent diſcerner of men, ſaid of him, a little before his Grace's 
death, that, ſhould there have been a failure of Proteſtant heirs, and the 
« crown ſhould have been to be diſpoſed of by the rule of detur digniori, 
in a free election of the people, the choice mult inevitably have fallen 
on the Duke of Devonſhire,” _ 

The ſame honourable perſon who communicated this anecdote, and 
was intimately acquainted with his Grace, ſaid, the duke had frequently 
in his mouth that fine ſtanza of Horace, 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis, 
Eſt in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 
Virtus; nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilz columbam— 
and particularly when he delivered his bowl, at his favourite exerciſe. 

Whether the taint of this patriotic virtue and ſpirit affected the for- 
tunes of his ſon, the late excellent duke, the noble friend of Mr. Hollis, 
our poſterity may know better than we do, from the impartial pen of 
ſome future hiſtorian, | 

That his Grace the preſent Duke was not unacquainted with the con- 
nection between his noble father and Mr. Hollis appears from the fol- 
lowing entry in the diary ſo often mentioned. July 16, 1765. 

„This 
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& This morning the young Duke of Devonſhire was pleaſed to ſend 
& me, though unknown to him perſonally, with great ſatisfaction on my 
tc part from the nature of the action, half a buck, according to a cuſ- 
ce tom that his late excellent father, my acquaintance, my friend, would 
& needs eſtabliſh.” 

What noble, what deſireable effects might not more frequent con- 
nections and friendſhips of men diſpoſed like this worthy nobleman and 
Mr. Hollis produce, in favour of public liberty, civil and religious ! 

In September this year Mr, Hollis paid five guineas for five ſubſcrip- 
tions to abbate Venuti's Deſcrizzione di Roma; and ten guineas as a pre- 
ſent to the abbate, for the fifty copies De Dea Libertate, mentioned 
above, written at his requeſt; and at the ſame time was preparing a col- 
lection of books, to be preſented to the abbate, which did not arrive till 
after Venuti's death. 

He had written to his correſpondent at Rome concerning this work, 
in July, as follows: 

1 defire to be ſet down for five ſubſcriptions; and will pay the mo- 
“ ney as ſoon as I know what they will amount to; beſides I require 
„the abbate's benevolent acceptance of ten guineas, towards the pur- 
c chaſe of the plates, with which you will pleaſe to furniſh him imme- 
&« diately. I ſhould have acquainted the abbate with the receipt of the 
„ manuſcript” [the inſcription to his diſſertation de Dea Libertate] 
* ſooner; in other reſpects I think I have behaved rightly, and like his 
“friend. | 

* The truth is, I am overplied, not only with my own proper buſi- 
neſs, but that of other people; and to you I add, of the public; and 
ſo loaded as at times almoſt to be overwhelmed by it, though I labour, 
and have laboured, day, night, week, month, year, ſucceſſively to 
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* of new acquaintance, however great or valuable. 


** I hope however by degrees to leſſen it, and to retire into the coun- 
try. I am now paſled the noon of life; have no views or expectations, 
am cut off effectually from parliament, and always difliked the intrigue 
* and buſtle of this town. Though the ſcene will by that means be leſ- 
* fened and changed, it ſhall be paſſed innoceatly at leaſt, and I hope 
© with benevolence and decorum. 


<c 
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& You 


maſter it. It is this weight of buſineſs makes me ſhy, extremely ſhy, . 
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« You ſay you are no Scot or Jacobite; nor I, moſt certainly, but a 
& CATONIAN ſtaunch. Under that ſtandard I have acquired many ene. 
„mies .kecn and implacable, and no firm friends. But I knew the 
“ conſequences when I ranked under it, nor, feeling them, will quit it. 
& ] ſhall now cloſe a long letter with a quotation from Locke's laſt letter 
ce to the excellent Mr. Collins, and ſo bid you heartily farewell. THERE 
& IS NO HAPPINESS EQUAL TO THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF DOING WELL.” 

There are we ſuppole, one or more claſſes of men who will think the 
term excellent improperly annexed to the name of Anthony Collins. It 
ſhould take off ſome part of the diſguit, that he was the confidential 
friend of Mr. Locke. It he had any ill-will to revelation, a matter far 
from being out of doubt, ſuffice it to ſay, that he did not ſuccede in his 
efforts to diſparage it, What we ſuppoſe might contribute to Mr. Hol- 
lis's eſteem of him, was his avowed enmity to eccleſiaſtical uſurpations, 
in the expoſing of which he was not unſucceſsful. For the reſt Mr. 
Collins was an excellent magiſtrate, amiable, prudent, virtuous, and 
humane in all domeſtic duties and relations; and of a benevolence to- 
wards all men, worthy of the character of a citizen of the world. 

Mr. Hollis had very ſeldom any intercourſe with his friends or ac- 
quaintance at Rome, without ſome token of his generoſity to his old and 
faithful ſervant Franceſco Giovanini. His benefaction to him, at this 
time, when he ſent his contributions to the abbate Venuti was twenty- 
five guineas. | 

A gentleman at Berlin who correſponded with Mr. Hollis, had deſired 
to know of him, whether the celebrated abbe Winkelman might not be 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society. | 

Mr. Hollis anſwered, I do not apprehend he can be elected by any 
% means, a law having been made there about a twelvemonth ago, to 
this effect, that,“ no foreigner ſhould be eligible (though known per- 
& ſonally, and by his works to many members) unleſs his certificate was 
« ſigned by three foreign members who were natives of the ſame coun- 
try in which he was born; there not being three Pruſſians who are 
&© members of the ſociety I believe, at this time; than which law, none 
& more barbarous and ridiculous can be imagined, or more derogatory 
to Britain!” RO 
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In the ſame letter was the following paſſage: It would give me 
« great ſatisfaction to ſee your very fine collections, the Atlas eſpecially, 


ic fixed in this country, either in the Britiſh Muſeum, or in the palace of 
« our king, to which they would do honour. But I am not the man, .a 


« private, retired, diſconnected individual, to be able to effect ſo noble 


& an affair. At this time, amidſt the din of war, and the various neceſ- 


&« fities for money, now unuſually ſcarce among all ranks, it is proba- 
« ble no purchaſes will be made, however rare or important. Gop ſend 
« us peace equal to our victories ! and then we may hope his majeſty, 
« who is ſaid to love and patronize virtu, his favourites, miniſters, and 
« nobles, will attend to ſuch purſuits, which are not only innocent in 
© themſelves, but ſerve to adorn and poliſh civil life, and are variouſly 
te uſeful to mankind, and have ever been conſidered in this light by the 
e wiſeſt and moſt ingenuous in all ages.” 

The Atlas here mentioned was a collection made by the celebrated 
antiquary baron Stoſch, conſiſting of 324 volumes in folio ; which, be- 
ſides geographical and topographical charts, contain upwards of 3000 
original plans and architectical drawings. The cardinal Valenti offered 
for this Atlas 20,000 ſcudi, or J. 4000 ſterling. This Atlas, with the 
Baron's gems, paſtes, and drawings (of the latter of which a particular 


account will be given in the appendix) were purchaſed by his Pruſſian 
majeſty, about the year 1765. 


The candid reader will perhaps forgive our exhibiting a teſtimony 
given to Mr. Hollis, in reference to his attention to and regard for virtù, 


in a private letter from à gentleman who knew hin well, and whole re- 
Hections upon the ſubject are but too juſt and poignant.) 

„Mr. Hollis made this kind of ſtudy ſubſervient to valuable and ex- 
« cellent purpoſes; to preſerve the memories of great men, made illuſ- 
* trious by their actions and benefits to mankind, and thereby exciting 
< others to imitate them. To perpetuate their portraits, or their actions 
* and maxims, in the medallic way, is but a ſmall tribute of gratitude 
* from their ſucceſſors, and an ingenuous and liberal employment for 
« wits and artiſts. And as in a rich and refined ſtate the public muſt 


be amuſed and entertained, it would become every wiſe and good 


government to counteract the vitiated taſte of the times for effeminate 
* diffipation, maſquerades, gaming parties, &c. by directing it to ſuch 
A a % manly 
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the fine arts, either as a judge or an artiſt, would ſcorn to proſtitute his 


the value of virtue and virtuous liberty. As ſuch they are connived at, 


town for that kind of fkill and dexterity at cards, which, within the 


E 


te manly and noble purſuits as may bring to the minds of our youth the me- 
&« rits of our virtuous anceſtors, and incite them to an emulation of them.“ 

Mr. Hollis had likewiſe an exquiſite taſte for what are called the fine 
arts, and was a member of the ſociety, one part of whoſe employment 
was to promote them. It is alleged indeed, that a general and national 
attachment to theſe leads to ſlavery. And poſhbly it may be true, that 
to ſet too high a polith upon the manners of any country, may have 
this pernicious effect; and the French are pointed out as an inſtance. 

But it may be juſtly anſwered, that ſlavery is not a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of cultivating the fine arts; of which the example of Mr. Hol- 
lis may be appealed to; who, though his judgment as a connoiſſeur 
was not perhaps exceeded by many of that denomination, was a moſt 
zealous friend of public liberty, and ſpent by much the greater part of 
his time in inculcating the principles, and inſpiring the love of it ; as 
far as his influence could be ſuppoſed to reach. 

The truth is, that where a foundation of good principles and good 
morals are laid by proper and early inſtruction, there is little danger that 
ſenſible men ſhould tranſgreſs the bounds of wiſdom and moderation in 
other purſuits. A good man, though ever ſo qualified by his {kill in 


taſte in aſſiſting to decorate a Carlifle- houſe, or a Pantheon, convinced, 
as he muſt be, that the diſorders and folhes practiſed at ſuch places, are 
among the moſt ſerious evils that can befal a people who can compute 


and ſecretly encouraged, by every corrupt and treacherous government, 
which chuſes not to riſque the event of a more open ſtruggle with the 
ſpirit of a free and generous people, while it is unbroken by vicious 
luxury, or not effeminated by ſuch licentious intercourſes of thoughtleſs 
and ſhameleſs multitudes. | 

How this doctrine applies to the prefent times in our country may 
probably appear to thoſe who have heard that muſic, dancing and cards, 
are neceſſary articles in the earlieſt ſtages of faſhionable education, and 
that a boy of ten years old has lately engroſſed the converſation of the 


memory of ſome old people, would have entitled a gentleman of any 
degree to be kicked out of honeſt company, as an infamous gambler. 
1 | | Perhaps 
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Perhaps the diſtinction between a laudable and a reproveable attach- 
ment to the fine arts may be, in part, illuſtrated by an anecdote of the 
year 1762, which Mr. Hollis has left behind him : 

« An ingenious artiſt, talking to Mr. Hollis of a work he was about to 
&« publiſh, ſaid, if he could not obtain the honour of dedicating his book 
« to a certain great perſon, he would not dedicate it to the living. Being 
« defired to explain himſelf, and who his dead patron might be? He 
“ anſwered, he would dedicate it to the memory of James Dawkins, who 
« was neither jockey, cock-fighter, nor gambler ; but a lover of the arts 
&« and a munificent patron.” | 

The peace of Fontainbleau was now nearly concluded, and engrofſed 
the converſation of the town. Mr. Hollis's ſentiments. of it were given 
to a friend in the following letter, November, 1762. | 

«© The preliminaries of a peace are, becauſe they ſhould be, a rule, 
« Engliſh (I ſhould ſay Britiſh) miniſters never ſwerve from, as follows: 

«© The fiſhery to be retained. (Sovereignty of the ſea confirmed.) 

„ Louiſiana, with Canada, to be given up to us. (Security to the 
© colonies.) 

«© The cutting of logwood yielded. (Rights maintained.) 

«© Goree to be retained. (The African and ſlave trade commanded.) 

&© The Eaſt India ſettlements to remain to us, unmixed, unſhared. 
„ (Diſputes avoided.) 

«© Minorca to be reſtored. (Honor recovered.) 

«© The French Proteſtants to be validated in their marriages, and un- 
dragooned in their meetings. (Good offices interpoſed.) 

The Hungarian and Imperial German Proteſtants to be alike treated, 

France to give hoſtages, princes ol the blood. (Diſgraces effaced.) 

The treaty to be drawn in Latin. (Ancient cuſtom upheld.) And 
* executed in London. (Propriety obſerved.) 

Other matters to be adjuſted with beneficence on the part of Britain. 

Thus the dead will not have fallen valiantly in vain. The living 
* will obtain ſatisfaction for injuries, toils, and burdens, and poſterity 
* acquire duration. a 

** Gop bleſs the land! give wiſdom to our parliament—honour to 
our king—integrity to our miniſters—magnanimity to our people— 
and general quiet and happineſs to mankind.” 
A4 2 It 
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It is uncertain to which of his correſpondents Mr. Hollis wrote this 
letter; or the following extract: 

«© The Corſicans are an oppreſſed, but a brave people. To deliver 
e them from bondage would be an eaſy matter to the Britiſh govern- 
« ment; and to eſtabliſh them in an equal and free commonwealth, and 
ian theſe days eſpecially, when free governments are every where ex- 
« tinguiſhing, a noble one. But the times, though good, though excel- 
6 lent, run not to ſuch heroiſm.” 

It is poſſi ble it might be foreſeen, even then, what would happen in 
America, The adminiſtration had a governor there, who, as we may 
juſtly preſume, well knew the minds of his maſters, and purſued their 
ideas accordingly, Time, and a diſregard of the remonſtrances from 
the colonies, have brought on the melancholy criſis. And Britiſh ad- 
miniſtration have reaped this advantage from not interfering with the 
French in their attempts on Corſica, that they may ſay to them, We 
left you to complete your conqueſt of Corſica at your leiſure : why will 
« you obſtruct our conqueſt of America?“ Will not the French anſwer, 
© Becauſe we underſtand our intereſt better now than you did yours at 
{© that period?“ Mr. Hollis however, it is plain, did not, in his reflec- 
tion, refer either to the intereſt or policy of Britain, but to the magnani- 
mity of a free and generous nation, 

Among other preſents made by Mr. Hollis this year, were a ſett of 
his prints, with Toland's Life of Milton to the library of St. Mark at 
Venice. He ſent likewiſe, in the courſe of the year, books, medals, 
and prints, to Geneva, Zurich, Berne, and Leyden. 

From a member of one of theſe republics (which of them, we can- 
not aſcertain) he received a letter of acknowledgment ; from which the 
following is an extract: | 

] have the ſatisfaction to tell you, that even to my knowledge, hu- 
“ mane ſentiments have made ſome progreſs of late in this country; 
« which ſhews, if I am not miſtaken, that if the faculties of the mind 
+ were generally cultivated, and that with intention of good, and not 
of ſhow, we might give ſpecimens in facts, of what is already known 
„by principles, of the advantages of a republican conſtitution. —A de- 


- © gree of independency is neceſſary to the exertion of uſeful talents.— 


* Beſides this, real and actual power requires ſuch deference, that when- | 
„ever 


1 


« ever it is lodged in the hands of thoſe whoſe heads are weaker, it 


« proves a great obſtacle to the progreſs of reaſon. Malicious men 


generally get about weak men that have power, and then they be- 
come, according to Butler's definition—A. tool 
« Which knaves do work with, call'd a fool.“ 

About the beginning of December, Mr. Hollis received a letter from 
Mr. le Frey, then at Leghorn, relating to the eſtabliſhment of nurſeries 
in Minorca, for the raiſing vines and olive trees for the ufe of our plan- 
tations. This letter he laid before a committee of agriculture, who re- 
ferred it to the ſociety, with an intimation of their deſire, that a pre- 
mium might be conſidered of, for the encouragement of ſuch nurſeries. 

How far this propoſal took place, or whether it was totally diſmiſſed, 
does not appear in Mr. Hollis's papers; but in 1766 appeared a little 
tract of Mr. Locke's, intituled, ** Obſervations upon the growth and cul- 
ture of vines and olives,” written at the requeſt of the earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, and then firſt printed from the original manuſcript in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his noble deſcendant the late earl. 

«© This uſeful little tract, we are told, is recommended to the atten- 
„ tion of the inhabitants of America, by the editor, where, he ſays, it 
will be of far more extenſive uſe, both to that country and to Britain; 
© and he further oblerves, that however populous and great, induſtrious 
and rich, the ſettlements in the vaſt continent of America may nere- 
« after become, this, the mother country, may for ever be connected 
« with it more intimately than the ſouthern nations, by encouraging the 
growth of vines and olives, ſilks and fruits, which cannot be advan- 
* tageoully raiſed in England; and found policy will always engage the 
{© ſubjects of England and America, not to be rivals in trade, by ſetting 
* up ſuch manufactures in one country, as muſt neceſſarily diſtreſs. 
„the other.” 

Whether the publication of this tract had any reſpect to the opinion 
of the committee of agriculture of December 7, 1762, we cannot ſay, 
having no oppertunity of procuring Mr. Locke's obſervations. The quo- 
tation above is from the London Magazine, May 1766, p. 289. 


December 25, Mr. Hollis purchaſed at Mr. Ballard's the bookſeller, a 


very curious manuſcript of king Edward VI. in tolio, containing his. 
themes. 
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themes and exerciſes in Greek and Latin, in perfect preſervation, which 
in the month of March following he preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum. 

Mr. Hollis's expences this year to artiſts, in the painting and engraving 
Way, appear to have been very conſiderable, particularly to Signor Ci- 
priani for engraving and etching four heads of Milton, and the figure 
of Britannia, and for a painting of the ſame figure; and likewiſe to Mr. 
M'Ardell for a metzotinto of Sir Iſaac Newton, from the portrait of him 
preſented to Trinity College: beſides the expences of his preſents and 
charities, of the latter of which there is no particular account, ſave of 
ten guineas, ſent anonymouſly to ſufferers by fire at Wareham in Dor. 
ſetſhire. 

MpccLxIII. | 

The firſt day of the new year, Mr. Hollis received from Mr. Baſire an 
engraving of the head of Algernon Sidney, from which 500 impreſſi- 
ons were intended to be prefixed to ſo many copies of Sydney's diſcourſes 
on government, as before mentioned. In this print 1s repreſented a 
banner, on which, inſtead of the arms of the family, are inſcribed the 
words, SANCTVS AMOR PATRIAE DAT ANIMVM. Colonel Sydney bore this 
only motto without figure on the parliament fide during the civil wars. 

This motto was ſo much to the taſte of Mr. Hollis, that he had it en- 
gravedon a blood-ſtone by that maſterly lithographer Laurentius Natter, 
an artiſt in ſo great eſteem with Mr. Hollis, that he has left among his 
Papers a memorial of him, which, as Mr. Natter died this year, the 
reader may not be diſpleaſed to find in this place. 

« Mr. Laurence Natter of Biberach in Swabia, a worthy man and 
* moſt able artiſt in gems, died at Peterſburg of an aſthmatic diſorder 
„ occaſioned by a polypus in his heart, in the year 1763. The empreſs 
« ſent two of her phyſicians to attend him, and his body was opened. 
« In his youth he ſtudied ſeveral years in Italy, and was very much 
&« diſtinguiſhed there by the late baron Storſch, and other celebrated anti- 
e quaries. He then travelled. Afterwards he reſided in England, where 
„he had the honour to be employed by the royal family, and the prin- 
e cipal nobility and gentry, and to be elected fellow of the royal and 
“ antiquary ſocieties. The laſt ſummer he went to Peterſburg by in- 
« vitation, as principal engraver to the empreſs. Thus much we have 


„thought ourſelves obliged to relate of this reſpectable perſon, who by 
„Kill 
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« ſkill in his profeſſion, and inclination, hath preſerved the fame of 


&« many of the moſt eminent characters throughout Europe.” 


It ſhould ſeem, by the concluſion of this account, that Mr. Hollis 


cauſed it to be publiſhed in ſome of the public prints of that time. 

Mr. Natter was employed by Mr. Hollis in his own way, and in ſome 
capital performances, particularly in engraving a cameo of Britannia vic- 
trix on a gem of five colors, on the reverſe of the cameo is engraven an in- 


taglia of the head of Algernon Sydney, after the picture of him which 1s 
at Penſhurſt. For the particulars of which gem, ſee the Appendix. He 
engraved alſo for a friend an intaglia of the head of Mr. Hollis on a chal- 


cedon ; a good likeneſs, and extremely well executed ; and a cameo of 
the portrait of that friend upon an onyx. Natter's own portrait, drawn 


by himſelf, at the deſire of Mr. Hollis, exceeding like, is preſerved among 


the prints. 

In 1754 Mr. Natter publiſhed a book on the ancient method of en- 
graving on gems, compared with the modern ; a curious tract, and. full 
of knowledge; but now become very ſcarce. This tract gave occaſion 
to Mr. Hollis to note, that, the art of Lithography was protected by 


„more ingenuous perſons than Roman emperors, as Varro, Cicero, Lu- 
ce cullus, and others; but periſhed with the entire extinction of the 


« antient Roman freedora and ingenuity.” 
The following anecdote appears to have been communicated to Mr. 
Hollis by Mr. Natter himſelf. 


« In the year 1741 a medal was ſtruck of Sir Robert Walpole, then 


prime miniſter, by the ingenious artiſt the late Mr. Laurence Natter. 
« On one ſide of it was repreſented the head of Sir Robert in profile, 


with this inſcription round it, ROBERTVS WALPOLE ORD PERISCELIDIS 


* EQVES. On the other, the figure of Marcus Tullius Cicero, with 
part of a verſe out of Virgil, as a motto, above it,,REG1T DICTIS ANIMOS. 
* A wag of thoſe days, who was by no means ſatisfied with the pro- 
** priety of the inſcriptions upon the medal, nor with. the. figure upon 
the reverſe of it, wrote a humorous ballad upon the occafion, entitled, 
* The Medali/t, or the Biter bit; and prefixed to it a print of the medal, 
* with the following, his own legends upon it. Face, NEGOCIATOR 
„ PRAECEPS PER ORBEM DICOR.. Reverſe, REGIT NVMMIS Ax IMOs. 
Some 
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« Some years after, Mr. Natter being in Denmark, and dining one 
„% day at the table of count Moltke, the then prime miniſter there, that 
& medal was ſpoken of, and the vaFiorum for the reverſe of it; which 
« occaſioned much laughter to the company, and a digreſſion on the 
«© methods of managing parliaments in England. One of them at length 
c faid, that the verſe might be made out, and out he made it, to their 
* general ſatisfaction. | 

© REGIT NVMMIS ANIMOS, 
„ ET NVMMIS REGITVR ISE. 

«© With theſe variorums the medal lieth in ſeveral cabinets, both at 
©* home and abroad; as in like manner, and to like end, will lie, it is 
© hoped, in future ages, the medals of all ſuch prime miniſters, favo- 
& rites of wicked or weak kings, however ſet forth, who ſhall dare to 
„ tamper with e ayes treaſure and offices, and to corrupt with them 
&« the legiſlators. Runie mead. Apr. 14, 15 67.” 

This anecdote was ſent to ſome of the public prints about the time 


it bears date, 


But be it permitted to ſay one word in favour of Sir Robert Walpole. 
The addition of the Daniſh wit to the legend on the reverſe, is certainly 
miſapplied to Sir Robert Walpole, to whom the vice of avarice could 
not be imputed with the leaſt colour of juſtice. Nor did he tamper 
with the nation's treaſure or offices to promote deſpotiſm in the ſtate, or 
Hobbiſm in the church. 

Mr. Hollis never loſt ſight of the improvement of the colonies, nor 
ever ſuſpended his correſpondence with certain learned and ingenuous 
men for any long time, ſuch men as he thought were the moſt likely 
to propagate the ſoundeſt principles of religion and government among 
them. | 

In the Spring he received a letter from Preſident Holyoke, dated Jan. 1, 

1763, giving him hearty thanks from Harvard College, for a preſent of 
books, mentioned to be ſent off in the winter 1762. 

« You are always obliging us,” ſays the Preſident, by ſome valuable 
« preſent ; ſo that if we had a mind to forget our great benefactor (which 
“ Gop forbid!) it were not poſſible for us, being continually put in mind 
«© of him, by his benevolent kinſman, whoſe goodneſs to us we are 

« always 
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« always ready to acknowledge to all that have any concern for the 
« welfare of our ſociety.” 

But Mr. Hollis's moſt confidential friend among the coloniſts was Dr. 
Mayhew, from whom he received a letter, dated Feb. 21, announcing 
the receit of ſome preſents to himſelf and Harvard College ; and ac- 
companied with two printed ſermons of the Doctor's. 

A certain divine in the colonies had preſented to Mr. Hollis tome c* 
his works; which Dr. Mayhew calls “a pompous nothing,” and 
plies to the author theſe four lines : 

Such book ful blockheads, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in their head, 

Such laboured nothings in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze th” unlearned, and make the learned ſmile. 

The ſame author, not content with the cool, but civil reception of his 
firſt preſent to Mr. Hollis, ſent him in the winter 1762 two more of 
his publications by way of preſent, and a diſquiſition in manuſcript 70 
publiſh for him, ſubject to the judgment and reviſion of Dr. Lardner, 


* 
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with a dedication, in manuſcript, to Mr. Hollis, by way of douceur. 


The dedication Mr. Hollis returned in manuſcript as it came, and the 
diſquiſition along with it, with the following polite check. 

* Dedications I never have accepted, nor ever will accept; and I am 
© utterly below them. I return you however my humble thanks for 
* the honor you intended me, as well as for two curious publications, 
An Apology for the New England Churches; and, A Sermon on a 
* Public Occaſion, &c.” 

Speaking of theſe publications and manuſcripts, in anſwer to Dr. 
Mayhew's letter above-mentioned, Mr. Hollis ſays, “I never yet was a 
% publiſher ; nor ever will accept a dedication,” (in which however, as 
we ſhall ſee, he was overruled by the ſtars) ; “and for Dr. Lardner, he 
* has written to me what follows, * I have read over the manuſcript ; 
and, at my deſire, a judicious friend has alſo read it, and I have con- 
* ſulted others about it: all are of opinion, that it cannot be publiſhed 
here to any advantage.” 

** The iſſue will be then,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “that the diſquiſition and 
„ dedication will be returned, ſo ſoon as a letter now preparing from Dr. 
* Lardner can be added to them; and I ſhall ſeek with civility, but 
B b & firmneſs, 
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tc firmneſs, to get quit of ſo learned and worthy, but ſtrange and indiſ- 
c crete, a correſpondent.” 
Mr. Hollis's letter is dated May 17, and with his ſentiments on the 


ſtate of public affairs at that period. 
« We are,” ſays he, in much greater political uneaſineſs and confuſion 


c now than when I wrote to you the laſt year, but from the ſame cauſes. 


„What they will end in no one can ſay. I hope in the real ouſting of 


« one man, the ſame who figured as chief in the rueful tranſaction of 
« Nov. 3, 1762, his creatures, hirehngs; and the bringing into play 
e again of the old friends of liberty and the houſe of Hanover; and, 
« above all, of WILLIAM PITT.” 

Had this hope been fulfilled, how much Britith and American blood 
might {till have been circulating in the veins of many a brave and wor- 
thy citizen of both countries, which has been ſhed with every circum- 
{tance of folly, cruelty, and unchriſtian vengeance, that can diſgrace the 
policy, or depreciate the virtue and magnanimity of any people pretend- 
ing to be influenced by the principles of public liberty. But ſome time 
before the date of this anſwer to Dr. Mayhew, viz. March 22, the fol- 
lowing entry appears in Mr. Hollis's Diary, only deſcriptive of the 
uncomfortable proſpect before him. 

& Peace—ſo called, proclaimed this day. Gop ſend it may turn out 
& better than the beſt expectations of thoſe who made it!” 

March 31, is the following entry: “ This day the new edition of 
“ Sydney's works was finiſhed, after great and continued labor, and a 
% conſiderable expence on my part, having intended it, without a ſingle 
„ bye view, and ALONE, from the love I bear to liberty, and his me- 
„ mory. I pray Gop it may have been executed with judgment and de- 
4 corum, and to the benefit of my countrymen and mankind.” 

Many were the reflections thrown obliquely upon Mr. Hollis for this 
moſt valuable and feaſonable publication ; and it was from his patroniz- 
ing this edition with ſo many additional quotations from Britiſh writers 
on the ſubject of conſtitutional liberty, that purchaſed him the name 
and reputation of a republican. And indeed no wonder. The book 
was publiſhed at that critical period when it. began to be vifible that the 
management of our public affairs was conſigned into the hands of men 


notoriouſly known to have entertained principles unfavourable to liber- 


ty, 
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ty, the principles upon which thoſe men acted who ſacriſiced Sydney 
without law or juſtice, to the tyranny of a profligate and licentious court 
and miniſtry. : 

Mr. Hollis might have pleaded, and with great truth, that when he 
firſt thought of publiſhing Sydney's works, though ſome {ſymptoms of 
what happened in 1763 might have appeared, yet that he could not, 
with juſtice and charity, form any apprehenſion that ſuch men as figured 
in our politics at that period would have become the prime friends and 
favorites of a government eſtabliſhed by the act of ſettlement in 17—. 
So that theſe particular gentlemen being not then in his thoughts, could 
take no reaſonable offence at Mr. Hollis if their withers were wrung by 
the diſplay that was made in this work of the ſources from whence they 
derived their moſt exceptionable maxims of government. 

2. He might have pleaded that the former editions were become 
ſcarce, and were not ſo perfect as the perſonal hiſtory and the excel- 
lent writings of ſo eminent a man, an Engliſhman too, required they 
ſhould be: © Of a man of extraordinary ſenſe, and very cloſe thinking, 


« which he had the happineſs to expreſs in words as manly and appo- 


e ſite as the ſenſe included in them. He was owner,” continues his 
elogiſt, © of as much virtue and religion as ſenſe and reaſon, though his 
e piety laid as far from enthuſiaſm as any man's. He feared nothing 
but Gop, and loved nothing on earth like his country, and the juſt 
laws and liberties thereof, whoſe conſtitutions he had deeply and ſuc- 
& ceſsfully enquired into. To ſum up all, he had piety enough for a 
* ſaint, courage enough for a general, or a martyr, ſenſe enough for a 
* king; ina word, if ever any, he was a perfect Engliſhman. There 
is no need of any more than the reading his trial and ſpeech to know 


© him as well as if he ſtood before you.” 


3. But indeed what Toland had ſaid in the preface to his folio edition 
of Sydney's Diſcourſes is a ſufficient apology to the people of England 
for reviving ſuch books among them at any period. 

** That nations thould be well informed of their rights is of the moſt 
* abſolute neceſſity ; becauſe the happineſs or infelicity of any people 
* 1ntirely depends upon the enjoyment or deprivation of their liberty; 
* which is ſo invincibly proved in the following diſcourſes, that to en- 
Bb 2 & deavour 
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« deavour to make it more clear would be an unpardonable preſum p- 
« tion.” 

46 If any man think the publication of this work to be unſeaſonable 
« at this time, he is defired to conſider, that as men expect good laws 
« only from good government, ſo the reign of a prince whole title is 
te founded upon a principle of liberty which is here defended, cannot 
« hut be the moſt proper, if not the only time to inform the people of 
their juſt rights; that from a due ſenſe of their ineſtimable value, they 
« may be encouraged to aſſert them againſt the attempts of ill men in 
„ time to come.” 

If then the publication of ſuch books was ſeaſonable and proper in 
times when a legal and righteous government was adminiſtered, much 
more ſeaſonable and proper would ſuch publications bewhen, by length 
of time, the ruling policy ſeemed to have a tendency to infringe the 
rights and privileges originally appropriated to the people by the laws 
and ordinances of their antient government. 

Mr. Toland ſays nothing in the quotations from him aboye of Mr. 
Sydney's religion ; for which however he might have taken occaſion 
from ſeveral paſſages in his diſcourſes. 

Biſhop Burnet, who it ſeems had known him perſonally, ſays, “that 
© he ſeemed to be a chriſtian, but in a particular form of his own.” 
Upon which a certain dignitary of the church has been hardy enough to 
ſay, “that he ſhould be inclined to queſtion the authenticity of that 
man's chriſtianity, who profeſſes to be a Chriſtian in any form that is 
not his own *.“ Which to ſome people perhaps may appear to want a 
farther explanation. 

j It never was more neceſſary than it has been within theſe lat ſeven- 


been added to the reprobation of their principles, to fix a popular odium 
upon their memory. | 

When a certain writer pretended to fix upon Algernon Sydney, by 
authentic memorials, an intrigue with Barillon the French ambaſſador, 
} 1 * See the preface to archdeacon Blackburne's Four Diſcourſes, &c. publiſhed 1775. p. xl. 


1 teen years, to let ſuch men as Sydney ſpeak for themſelves. Their 
| | principles have been obnoxious to the rulers of the times for that whole 
| | period; and, that they might not have their due influence upon the 
{ people who ſhould ftudy them, perſonal ſcandals upon the authors have 
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in favour of the projects of Lewis XIV. and Charles II. all the world 
were in amazement, never once recollecting that this aſtoniſhing phe- 
nomenon had been accounted for by biſhop Burnet from moſt undoubt- 
ed authority. Let us hear him once more : 

& SYDNEY was ambaſſador in Denmark at the time of the Reſtoration, 

« but did not come back till the year ſeventy-eight, when the parlia- 
« ment was prefling the king into a war. The court of France obtained 
& leave for him to return. He did all he could to divert people from 
ce that war; /o that ſome took him for a penſioner of France; but to thoſe 
&« to whom he durſt ſpeak freely, he ſaid he knew it was all a juggle; 
« that our court was in an entire confidence with France, and had no 
1 « other deſign in this ſhew of war but to raiſe an army, and keep it be- 
I “ yond ſea till it was trained and modelled *.“ 
3 Burnet's authority muſt, in this inſtance, be beyond diſpute. There 
| is no doubt but he had this intelligence from the Ruſſel family, and 
that of lord Eſſex; and in this account is included the defence of lord 
Ruſſel, as well as of Sydney, againſt the malevolent colours put upon 
their tranſactions with Barillon, by the Scotch hiſtorian, if any ſuch 
there were ; which indeed would only prove, that theſe two worthy 
patriots outwitted both Barillon and his maſter. 

But the beſt account that can be given of all theſe defamatory letters, 
produced or referred to, either by Dalrymple or Macpherſon, is to rank. 
them among ſuch impoſtures as have lately amuſed the world, under 
the name of Ganganelli ; undoubtedly the jeſuit was very ingenious who 
forged them; and, notwithſtanding all that Voltaire has ſaid to expoſe 
bis roguery, was full as worthy of credit as our two doughty North: 
Britons +, 

On the 6th of April Mr. Hollis received from conſul Smith, then at. 
Venice, a box containing fifteen volumes of tracts in duodecimo, uni- 
formly bound, relating to the jeſuits; being intended by Mr. Hollis for 
a ſupplement to the preſent he had made the year before to Zurich, whi- 
ther they were accordingly ſent in June following, with an intimation 


* Hiſt. O. T. vol. I. p. 538. 


+ There is ſtill in being an original confidential letter of lord Godolphin dated 1705, on the day that 
the ſeals were given to lord Cowper, ſufficient to overthrow all that Macpherſon hath ſaid cf the former. 


An intimation that ſuch a letter was forth- coming having got abroad, Mr, Macpherſon nia! 1 prudential 
uſe of the information. ; | 


only 
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only to his friend, to whom they were conſigned, * that, if the gentle. 
men were pleaſed to accept of them e the donor would be 
* happy.” 

April 14, his birth day, 1s the following entry in W his diary : : © En- 
& tcred this day into the forty-fourth year of my age. Reviewed in 
part the diary of the paſt year. O Gop, pity the weakneſſes of my 
nature] ſtrengthen me more and more with thy wiſdom and protec- 
tion to good and noble purpoſes, for I do mean well; and grant me 
the deepeſt reſignation to thy will !” 

About this time propoſals appeared for printing all the letters which 
paſſed between our reformers at home and Martin Bucer, Peter Martyr, 
Jerom Zanchius, and other reformers abroad, which are mentioned by 
Bp. Burnet, and ſaid to be preſerved at Zurich. 

On this occaſion Mr, Hollis wrote to a friend as follows : 

«© The intended publication of letters which paſſed betwixt our re- 
„ formers will certainly be a valuable one; if it ſhould go on I ſhall 

— © be unteignedly proud of having the honor of ſubſcribing to it in my 
| «© own name. The prelates, any of them, could draw it through. 
« But perhaps the reformers on both ſides the water, with young king 
« Edward, honeſt ſimple people may have reformed, or intended to re- 
form, too much, at leaſt in the ſenſe of our day, lovers of lordſhips, 
c tithes, and liturgies.“ 

It is well remembered that this publication was much encouraged; 
but being ſaid, that it was under the patronage of Abp. Secker, it was 
foreſeen that it would prove abortive, as the publication of the whole 
correſpondence among the Proteſtant reformers at home and abroad, ſo 
much of it at leaſt as could be recovered, might diſcover the expedien- 
cy, if not the neceſſity, of ſome further reformation in our preſent ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, which his grace ſeems to have had no inclination to 
encourage. 

On the 2d of May, is noted in the diary, “Paid Mr. Milar eighteen 
4 guineas for twenty-one copies of Sydney's Works, in ſheets ; all which, 
except one, will be given away as preſents, with four more copies.“ 

Some time earlier in the Spring Mr. Hollis received the news of the 
death of the abbate Venuti from Mr, Jenkins at Rome ; concerning 
which he writes to Mr. Jenkins: 


«© The 
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te The death of abbate Venuti hath afflicted me exceedingly, Let 
ic us conſider things however in the beſt light that Gop's providence will 
« admit. He died magnanimouſly, you ſay, and his work lives to live 
* through ages. Let us rejoice ;—there is no doubt, I hope, but that 
« the work will be printed accurately and correctly, and contain ſome 
“ ſhort but clear account of the learned and excellent author, that ſo 
te the memory of that man may be preſerved with honor to poſterity 
« who took ſuch pains to preſerve to them the memory of others.” 

The work here mentioned is the Roma Antica, which the abbate un- 
dertook at Mr. Hollis's requeſt. It was probably at the preſs when the 
abbate died; the care of the impreſſion fell of courſe to Mr. Jenkins, 
by whoſe means it was that the correſpondence between Mr. Hollis and 
Venuti was carried on, and this publication of the abbate's Roma Antica 
expedited. 

Mr. Hollis had ſubſcribed for ſeventeen copies of this work in all, 
twelve of which were ſent him: “I ſhall,” ſays he, writing to Mr. Jen- 
kins, “take fix of them for my own uſe, and ſix for yours, that you 
& may not be deſtitute, on your arrival here, of the means of ſhewing 
“ among your friends that uſeful noble work, to which in fact you have 
& given birth, and which may ſerve all ranks of men for ages.” 

Mr. Hollis ſeems to have ſubſcribed ſeparately for the other five, as 


appears probable from the following extract of his letter to Mr, Jen- 


kins : | 

* You may light the Signiora Franceſca di Viega's” (the abbate's wite) 
© tapers with the receipt for the five ſubſcriptions, if you pleaſe, and 
*« preſent her obligingly with my compliments; and if five copies ſhould 
* have been ſent for this receipt, thoſe copies ſhall be paſſed by Baker 
* to the account of that lady.” 

We mentioned before a preſent of books ſent to the abbate Venuti 
by Mr. Hollis, which did not arrive till the abbate's death. Concerning 
theſe, Mr. Jenkins received from Mr. Hollis the following directions : 

* Send a letter to the propoſto Venuti, acquainting him with the cir- 


<< cumſtances that have befallen the box of books intended for the 


[44 : ” . . * ® 
abbare Venuti, that it is at mv expreſs deſire you entreat a place tor 
cc 8 . . 1 1 
them in his library: that, as they were collected for a Venuti, they 
6 . . 5 . 1 f | 
may abide with a Venuti, a £cnticman more cloſely related to our de- 
6ceaſed 
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ceaſed friend in excellence, and every ingenuous purſuit, than even 
in blood. When I know he has received them, I will have the honor 
of writing to him myſelt.” 
Mr. Hollis concludes his letter to Mr. Jenkins, of May 6, 176 35 thus: 
And now, my dear Mr. Jenkins, I think it ſeaſonable to declare, 
* what I have long intended, that I do, by this letter, acquit and diſ- 
“charge you wholly and entirely from all debts and claims whatſoever 
due to me from you; and that I do not expect, nor ever will receive, 
« money, drawings, virtu, or any kind of thing, on their account. 
Indeed, fo many have been your attentions, civilities, and ſervices, to 
me, on all occaſions, that I ſhall remain in truth your debtor.” 

Mr. Hollis did not recieve the copies of the Roma Antica till April the 
13th, 1764. But it may be as well to give the remaining part of his 
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correſpondence with Mr. Jenkins on that ſubject in one view. 


In Auguſt 1763, he ſays to Mr. Jenkins, © Great, exceeding great, 
has been your judgment, care, and affection, to this uſeful and cu- 
& rious work, and the blind public and poſterity will in truth be much 
& indebted to you on that account. Were there not, my dear Sir, a few 
«© {ſuch thinking benevolent ſuperior ſpirits, though but five in a city, 
ce the world, our world, would make a different, and much more deſ- 
“ picable figure even than it now does.“ 

And again in October, “ All your proceedings in this tedious affair of 
* the publication of the Roma Antica have been conducted with higheſt 
« wiſdom and munificence, and to a perfect birth of that uſeful valu- 
© able work.“ : 

Upon receiving the book the next year he entered in his Diary, ce that 
« He had looked into it, and was pleaſed with it, and with the reflec- 
& tion on that whole tranſaction.” 

But he writes to Mr. Jenkins, May, 1764, his ſentiments more at 
length ; as follows : 

] have read and conſidered the work carefully, and think it makes 
«© one of the handſomeſt and compleateſt books in its kind, both for 
&© matter and form, that I ever ſaw. What is much more material, the 
„public thinks ſo too, and ſpeaks of it in higheſt terms of ſatisfaction 
« and approbation. Few perſons know however the many difficulties 


that this work has had to ſtruggle with, and fewer ſtill (though I will 
« do 
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edo you juſtice faithfully, as opportunity ſhall admit) that thoſe had 
« been unſurmountable, but for your humanity and wiſdom.—Out of 
« regard to the late learned excellent author, I have taken care to lodge 
c a few copies in our principal libraries.“ 

Perhaps Mr. Hollis's teſtimony to the merit of this work, with that of 
the approbation of the public, may be allowed to ſtand againſt the flight 
and contemptuous character given of it by the Critical Reviewers, whoſe 
accounts of ſuch books and ſuch authors ſhould always be taken with-. 
out loſing fight of their political principles. They were, in thoſe days, 
North Britons, and zealous abettors of the moit obnoxious meaſures and 
maxims of their great confidential countryman. 

On the other hand, the abbate Venuti had written a tract, De Dea Li- 
bertate, and Mr. Jenkins had declared, that he was no Scotchman or Ja- 
cobite ; that declaration indeed was in a private letter, but a ſteady and 
uniform conduct in full agreement with it, expoſed him, as we are in- 
formed, to enmities and ill uſage, to which his own benevolence and 
alacrity to do good offices to his countrymen in a foreign land, did not 
certainly intitle him. 

Mention was made above of a noble collection of tracts preſented by 
his majeſty to the Britiſh Muſeum ; when Mr. Kent firſt appriſed Mr. 
Hollis of this collection he left with him a manuſcript, giving an ac- 
count of the collector, with ſome anecdotes, which was publiſhed this 
year in the London Chronicle of December 20. 

Of this we were not appriſed, at the time we mentioned the royal be- 
netaction to the Muſeum. We ſhall therefore give this curious account 
of ſo remarkable an incident in this place, that it may have a chance 
at leaſt of ſurviving the evaneſcent intelligence of a news- paper. 

&« Theſe tracts were collected by a private gentleman by the com- 
* mand of king Charles II. who, after the gentleman had with the 
„ greateit aſſiduity, diligence, and fidelity, completed his taſk, was 
mean enough to offer him ſuch a price for the collection, as he could 
not accept of. The books remained in the collector's family till 1761, 
* when they were purchaſed by lord Bute for between three and four 
„hundred pounds. But as it was much to be regretted that ſuch a 
* valuable collection ſhould be ſhut up in any private library, to which 
* no acceſs can be had, as there may be to ſeveral noblemen's librarics 
CC . 


E 


& at Paris; his majeſty returned to lord Bute the money he gave for 
« the books, and preſented them to the Britiſh Muſeum. 

«KA correſpondent,” ſays the chronicler, favored us ſome time ago 
« with a particular account of this royal preſent to the public in the fol- 
„ lowing words: 

« An exact collection of all. the books and pamphlets on both ſides, 
& printed from the beginning of the year 1641, to the coronation of 
„ king Charles II. 1661. And near one hundred manuſcripts, never 
“ yet in print. The whole containing 30,000 books and tracts uni. 
&« formly bound, conſiſting of 2000 volumes, dated in the moſt. exact 
e manner; and ſo carefully preſerved as to have received no damage, 
&« The catalogue of them makes twelve volumes in folio, and they are 
“ ſo marked and numbered that the leaſt treatiſe may be readily found, 
&« and even the very day on which they became public is written on 
4 moſt of them. 

© This collection coſt great pains and expence, and was carried on ſo 
& privately as to eſcape the moſt diligent ſearch of the Uſurper, who 
& hearing of them, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to obtain them.” 

Here let us pauſe, and aſk, how could the uſurper (if Cromwell is 
here meant) hear of a collection which was impoſed upon the collector 
as a taſk, by king Charles the Second, and conſequently not begun till 
the uſurper was cold in his grave? ſhall we read Charles I. inſtead of 
Charles II! But neither will that clear up the matter; for Charles J. 
had other buſineſs to mind; and, ſuppoſing the collection to be carried 
on to the latter end of his days, he certainly had no money to pay for it. 
The moſt probuble account ſcems to be, that the collector was cmployed 
ſolely by his own curioſity, and bought up pamphlets and books warm 
from the preſs, from the year 1641, to the Reſtoration ; otherwiſe huv/ 


ſhould he come by the dates of the ſeveral publications? after which. 


the collection might be offered to the king, at a price which he was poor 
enough not to afford. 


On this ſuppoſition, Cromwell. might hear of this collection, and be 


. deſirous to obtain. it, from views as laudable as thoſe of Charles II. 
But if Charles really commanded this collection to be made, the re- 
porter might think that an occation. of calling Cromwell an uſurper, 
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was cheaply purchaſed, at the expence of an abſurd and inconſiſtent 
fiction. | 
' However, be this as it may, the chronicle goes on thus: 
« They were ſent into Surry and Eſſex, and at laſt to Oxford, the 
& then library keeper, Dr. Barlow, being a friend to the collector ; and 
« under his cuſtody they remained till the doctor was made biſhop of 
Lincoln; as appears by the underwritten letter from the biſhop to 
ce the collector. | 
« My good friend, Oxon, Feb. 6, 1676. 
& T am about to leave Oxford, my dear mother, and that excellent col- 
ec lection of books which have long been in my hands; now entreat you 
© either to remove them, or to ſpeak to my ſucceſſor, that they may con- 
& tinue there till you can otherwiſe conveniently diſpoſe of them. Had I 


« money to my mind, I would be your chapman for them. But your 


& collection is ſo great, and my purſe ſo little, that I cannot compals it. 
ce It is ſuch a collection (both for the vaſt number of books, and the 
&« exact method in which they are bound) as none has, or can poſſibly 
& have but yourſelf. The uſe of ſuch a collection might be of exceed- 
& ing benefit to the public, both in church and ſtate, were it placed in 
“ ſome ſafe repoſitory where learned and /ober men might have acceſs 
c to the uſe of it. The fitteſt place for it (both for uſe and honour) is 
« the king's, Sir Thomas Bodlie's, or ſome public library; for in ſuch 


* places it might be moſt ſafe and uſeful. I have long endeavoured to 


e find benefactors, and a way to procure it for Bodlic's library; and I 


do not deſpair but ſuch a way may be found in good time by your af- 
« fectionate friend, 


- *© THOMAS LINCOLN.” 
If this letter was written by the biſhop to the original collector he 


muſt be conſiderably advanced in vears, ſuppoſing him to have begun 
to collect in the year 1641. Between that period and the date of the 
biſtop's letter, is the ſpace of thirty-five years. If we take the account 
later, viz. in 1660, and ſuppoſe the command of Charles II. to have 
been the collector's motive, it will appear to be an impoffibility for the 
collector to have aſcertained the dates of the publications, even to a day. 

By Dr. Barlow's propoſing to lodge the books in the king's library, 


it is plain he knew nothing of his majeſty's refuſing to pay the price ſet 
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upon them by the collector; a circumſtance that ſeems to render the 
contrary aſſertion in the chronicle totally apocryphal. 

The good biſhop is of opinion, that the benefit that would accrue to 
the public in church and ſtate, from this collection, would depend upon 
the acceſs that learned and ſober men ſhould have to it. That is to ſay, 
ſuch men as would make uſe of nothing they found in this collection 
but what was in perfect agreement with the ſyſtem of civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical government in faſhion. A politic caution, no doubt, which, 
as we have ſeen above, has deſcended to theſe times ; but would make 
ſuch collections of no uſe but to one party, whoſe views and projects 
might not be the moſt friendly to public happineſs. 

We apprehend that this account was ſent to the London Chronicle 
by Mr. Hollis, and was probably the ſubſtance of the manuſcript left 
with him by Mr. Kent. 

It is introduced however by an inquiry after a poſthumous tract of 
Lord Bacon's, on labels, which could not be met with, and which the 
writer ſuppoſed might poſſibly be in this collection preſented to the 
Muſeum. 

There is in it a very fine quotation from Mr. Addiſon, written in 
1712, concerning calumnious libels on ſtateſmen, and levelled, as it 
ſhould ſeem, chiefly at the famous paper called the Examiner ; but for 
which all parties, in their turn, have been notoriouſly blameable. 

Machiavel, if I miſtake not, has ſomewhere ſaid that calumny has the 
greateft currency in thoſe ſtates, where there is no proper judicatory to 
receive, hear, and determine upon, legal accuſations. His reflections 
chiefly concern calumnies againſt perſons in public offices ; and I ſhould 
ſuppoſe there are few governments in the world where ſome legal pro- 
viſions are not made for redreſſing the reaſonable complaints of the peo- 
ple againſt bad miniſters. | 

But the difficulty is, at leaft if we may judge by our own cafe, of 
getting accuſations againſt people in power judicially heard, and impar- 
tially determined. The people intruſt their repreſentatives in the ſenate 
with the means of bringing offenders of high rank to juſtice. And 
if they fail of doing their duty herein, what wonder that the people 


ſhould take the only remaining method of holding up their oppreſſors 
| to 
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to the deteſtation of their fellow-ſufferers. But the ſubject takes in too 
large a compaſs to be farther purſued in this place. 

April 18, we find Mr. Hollis preparing for a tour into Bedfordſhire, 
to enjoy air and relaxation, after a very buſy winter, which ſeemed to 
have brought a fever on his ſpirits ; but the cauſes of it, he thanks 
Gop, had been noble. 

But, if this projected tour was executed at all, it could be of no long 
continuance, unleſs it took place in the latter end of May, or in the 
month of June ; for from the 24th of April to the 4th of May we find 
him employed in preparing ſeveral copies of Sydney's works as preſents. 
On the 27th of April he was at an oratorio, for the benefit of the col- 
leges then erecting at Philadelphia and New York. And on the 17th 
of May he mentions his ſhipping two caſes of books for Harvard College. 

On the nineteenth of May he advanced to an ingenious man J. 200, 
on loan, for a year, without intereſt, to enable him the better to proceed 
in the execution of a ſcheme which he had been put upon by Mr. Hol- 
lis, of going abroad in purſuit of medals, and to open thereby more ef- 
fectually here in England that channel of virtu for common entertain- 
ment and benefit. 8 

From this time there is a void in the Diary till the 2d of Auguſt ; and 
was probably left on purpoſe, as the tranſactions of that interval fell 
within his tour into Bedfordſhire, or his abſence from town at ſome other 
Place. $ 

It muſt not be ſuppoſed, that there was any ſuſpenſion of Mr. Hollis's 
correſpondence during this interval, or indced of his attention to what 
Was paſſing in the world that fell within this plan to note. But what 
intelligence we have of theſe matters are taken from other memoran- 
dums. One of which is in the following words : 

A modeſt plea for an equal commonwealth againſt monarchy, 4to, 
« 1659. The author Mr. Osborne, who wrote the Advice. to a Son; a 
* book very highly eſteemed. His works have been printed various 
times; but in every collection this tract has been always omitted. In 
* the title page of a pamphlet, called A Perſuaſive to a Mutual Compli- 
* a7ce under the preſent Government, togcther with a Plea for a Free 
State, compared with Monarchy, Oxford, printed in quarto, 1052, is 

| & written 
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| j « written, The author of aduiſe to a ſonn, is ſuppoſed to he the author of this 
ia & book.” 

« But, in Pavne's catalogue,” Mr. Hollis obſerves, “ for the month of 
« Tune, 1763, is the following article, Sir Henry Vane's modeſt plea for 
% an equal commonwealth.” 

Theſe pieces, undoubtedly, were from the hand of Mr. Oſborne : 
Wood's Teſtimony, Ath. Oxon, vol. I. col. 308, 309. is ſufficient to 
aſcertain the fact; and if it were not, the internal evidence of ſtile, ſen- 
timent, &c. amount almoſt to a demonſtration that Sir Henry Vane was 

not the author of them. 

Few have been our Engliſh authors whoſe writtings better deſerve to 
be perpetuated than thoſe of Mr. Oſborne ; and indeed full juſtice ſeems 
to have been done to them by his countrymen, for the tenth edition was 
printed for the two Churchills, in 1701. 

Bp. Barlow, ſo lately mentioned, calls him“ an old atheiſtical cour- 
ce tier,” only upon a ſuſpicion that he tranſlated Bernard Ochin's dia- 
logue on Polygamy into Engliſh. But every man in thoſe days was ac- 
counted an atheiſt who would not allow that every king was an anointed 
vicegerent of Gop, and every biſhop an inſpired apoſtle. 

Wood appcars to have had his information from thoſe who were in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Oſborne ; and yet a reader of Mr. Oſ- 
borne's tracts will perhaps find ſome difficulty in believing that this 
gentleman “was bred moitly at home, not ſo much as in a tree-1chool 
* or univerſity, being altogether void of ſuch kind of faculties that uni- 
6 verlitics afford.“ 

It is no homour to the univerſities that ſuch writers as Oſborne may 
be bred without thoſe faculties which univerſities afford: Howcver, 
the originality of Mr. Oſborne's writings, void of all affectation or ap- 
proach towards ſcholaftic pedantry, ſeems to confirm Wood's account; 
and ſhews, that he neither wanted knowledge from what ſources to ſeck 
his ſtores, induſtry to collect them, nor capacity or judgment to apply 
them to the beſt advantage. 

lt ſeems to have been about the month of June or July that Mr. Hol- 
lis wrote to Mr. Jenkins at Rome as foliows : 

* 1 beg to pretent my beſt compliments to Signor abbate Winkelman, 
“ and to aſſure him that, on n and his ow moſt rcip:ctable ac- 

„ cout, 
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& count, I ſhall be proud of the honour of ſubſcribing to his propoſed 
& publication, and of rendering him, with energy, every good office 
« in my power. He will conſider however I am an Engliſhman of or- 
« dinary rank and ſtrength, one who lives retiredly, and has juſt ceaſed 
& to ſolicit thoſe ö he has in the ſubſcription to the late abbate 
& „Venuti. 

« For the reſt, banter a little, I pray, ion this 
ce worthy accompliſhed gentleman, Preſidente dell antichita di Roma, 
& on publithing his propoſals for a book of antiquities, not in the Latin 
« or Italian, but in the French language, the language of war and trade, 
% and ofa people who never travel, but. by exception, and who, as the: 
« late lord Bolingbroke well ns. live only to make war, or love, 
6 or hunt.“ 

Aug. 2, Mr. Hollis received from Mr. Berch of Stockholm the medal 
of Whitelock, ſealed with Mr. Berch's own ſeal, and in fineſt preſer- 
vation, | 

On the gth of that month Mr. Hollis called upon Lockyer Davis the 
bookſeller, to deſire that count Algarotti's eſſay on painting, which was: 
then tranſlating tor publication by Mr. Davis's. order, might be well 
executed. 

Count Franceſco Algarotti was a learned, polite, and accompliſhed 
nobleman, chamberlain to the king of Pruſſia, a friend and correſpon- 
dent of Mr. Hollis, whom the count highly eſteemed, and became (upon 
Mr. Hollis's recommendation, it is believed) fellow of the royal and an- 
tiquary ſocieties at London, and of the ſociety for promoting arts and 
commerce. Mr. Hollis, on his part, was not behind the count in eſteem 
and aftection, ſtiling him on of the moſt accompliſhed and beneficent 
gentlemen in Europe. 

Algarotti was the author of many ingenious works, allowed to be ca- 
pital productions. The Saggio ſopra la pittura, or eſſay on painting 
above- mentioned, was dedicated to the ſociety for promoting arts and 
commerce. His Saggio ſopra opera in muſica, was dedicated to Mr. 
Pitt, in 1762. And in the year 1763 was publiſhed his Saggio ſopra 
Academia di Francia che è in Ria, with a dedication to Mr. Hallis, to 
that gentleman's great ſurprize, dated Piſa, Feb. 2, 1763. 

It 
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It ſhould ſeem, that Mr. Hollis received copies of theſe works all toge- 
ther, for thus he writes to the count in Auguſt 1763: 

« A copy of the eſſay on the opera, in muſic, was given to Dr, Aken- 
« ſide, phyſician to the queen, an accompliſhed gentleman, and a very 
fine poet; who, Sir, like you, hath always employed his very rare 
e abilities to better and refine his countrymen and mankind. 

& The eight copies of the eſſay on the French academy, and two co- 
« pies of the other eſſays on muſic and painting, maſter productions 
c ALLOWED, of ability, elegance, and beneficence, remain by your bounty 
« with me, and claim my higheſt thanks. 

«© But, Sir, what can I write concerning the dedication ? You have 
«© heaped honours upon a man without mark, and without likelihood, 
from the biaſſed repreſentations of his friends, and a too haſty opinion 
formed of him, from a few plain tranſactions which had, ſomehow, 
fallen within your knowledge.” 

No man, who had the leaſt knowledge of Mr. Hollis, can imagine 
that there was the ſmalleſt degree of affectation in his declining dedica- 
tions, and other public notices in print. He conſidered ſuch notices as 
obſtructive of his plan, which was ſuch as required he ſhould not be 
brought forward to the eye of ſuch men as were not either poſed or 
qual to imitate him. 

In this letter he ſpeaks of men biaſſed in their favourable 8 
tions of him; and undoubtedly he had many excellent friends who had 
adequate ideas of his worth, and were ſincerely diſpoſed to do him 
Juſtice. 

But his tranſactions for the good of his countrymen and mankind 
could not always be concealed ; and though there was in his whole 
deportment a degree of politeneſs and candor towards all parties of men 
hardly to be equalled, yet even theſe could not ſubdue the ſpirit of envy 
and malevolence when certain ſorts of men were in the humour to in- 
terpret ſuch of his actions as came to their knowledge by motives to 
which his heart was a ſtranger. 

So that if we will not allow him to have kept himſelf back from pub- 
lic conſpicuity, from his own innate modeſty, and the avoidance of praife 
for doing what he thought his du! y, let us be ſo juſt to his wiſdom and 


experience as to grant, that his perſeverance i in his plan required, that 
he 
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he ſhould expoſe himſelf as little as poſſible to the miſchief and malig- 
nity of obloquy and ſlander, of which, notwithſtanding all his caution, 
he had his full ſhare; as will be ſeen when we come to ſpeak of the oc- 
caſional reflections made upon his conduct in a more proper place. 

Count Algarotti died at Piſa on the 24th of June, 1763. On receiv- 
ing the news of his death Mr. Hollis thus exprefles himſelf in a letter to 
a friend: 

« am in great affliction at preſent on the news juſt received of the 
« dcath of count Algarotti, which happened lately at Piſa, with whom 
&« have been united for ſome time in an intire friendſhip, and whoſe 
« great abilities, knowledge of the world, and good mind, I was juſt 
« going to have employed on a treatiſe for the ſervice of the public, on 
na ſubject he had deſired of me, to which he of all others, it is proba- 
& ble, was moſt equal. But we muſt ſubmit, and I ſubmit, I hope mott 
«© humbly.” 

And to end our account of Mr. Hollis's connection with this extraor- 
dinary man; we ſhall here give a letter which our patriot ſent to the 
London Chronicle, July 5, 1764. 

1 Sn, 

« Without having recourſe to any of your foreign correſpondents, 
* behold one curious anecdote concerning the late accompliſhed and be- 
* neficent Algarotti. The laſt year he publiſhed a diſſertation in twelves 
at Leghorn, intituled, Saggio ſopra Vopcra in muſica, the completeſt 
** that has hitherto appeared on ſo refined and complicated a ſubject, and 
« .dedicated to William Pitt. The dedication itſelf is a beauty. As it is 
„little known in Britain, and declares the ſenſe of foreigners in general 
relating to that man, ſorerunniug the ſenſe of all poſterity ; you will 
“% do well, I apprehend, to find a place for it in your paper. Iam, 

« $132, your humble Servant, 
| | % DIapASON.” 

Then follows the dedication 5 which, together with that to Mr. Hollis, 
we ſhall give in the Appendix, from authentic copies. 

Mr, Hollis's ſentirnents of the Corſicans ſtruggling for their liberty 
bave been mentioned. In Auguſt this year he writes to his correſon- 
dent at Rome, that “ the original inſtrument of government to kin; 
Theodore, ſigned and executed by the Corſican chiefs, was about two 
Dad 5 venrs 
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« years ago in London, and is now, ſays he, it is probable, and to be 
ce (ifpoſed of for a few guineas. I ſaw it then, was offered it; hut 
« though a great curioſity, declined it, as rather being out of my way, 
« In point of ſpirit, it was manifeſtly drawn up in a hurry, though 
« fairly written and executed, and truſted too much to kingſhip. The 
& Corſicans knew not hiſtory, it is probable, and felt only their preſent 
& wrongs. Nor knew they Locke, nor Sydney, nor Harrington, nor 
ce the force, detail, of that manly declaration of the ſenate of Sweden in 
ce their journal, November 7, 1755. Nofree people ever yet exiſted that 
« Jet its fate to the conſcience of one man; and with us it is a maxim, 
&« that the kingdom ſball be ruled, not by the king's conſcience, but by the 
&« known laws.” 
This letter, which is dated Aug. 30, 1763, ſeems to have been writ- 
ten in anſwer to one Mr. Hollis received from his friend at Rome, with 
advice, © that he had ſent him a piece of the firſt money ſtruck in Cor- 
« ſica, under the adminiſtration of Paoli. The arms of Corſica, ſays 
& his correſpondent, is a Moor's head, with a band over the eyes. This 
© now ſtruck is without the band, alluding to their eyes being opened 
&« againſt the tyranny of the Genoelſe.” 
To which Mr. Hollis anſwers, * the Corſican money ſtruck by Paoli 
will be acceptable to me; it ſhall take rank among my little liberty. 
collection, and he next unto king Theodore's. The inſcription above 
& the unbounden head, I hope, is the ſame. as on the Geneva money, 
& posT TENEBRAS LVX.” 
This ſpecimen of Corſican money Mr. Hollis did not receive till the 
Spring of the year following ; when he gave his opinion of it to his 
friend in the following letter : 
„The Corſican money is badly 6 an eſſential circumſtance 
& always, and badly executed; is without the name of the free ſtate to 
&« which it belongs; and one piece of it is of very bad alloy. But great 
& allowances ſhould be made for ſo brave, hard- ſtruggling, and neceſ- 
% fitous people as Paoli and his party. In better times, might not the 
« ſelt-freed Corſicans ſtrike the two following, or ſome ſuch medals, to 
& aſſert and honour their glorious and ſucceſsful cauſe; which medals 
© need not excced the ſize of half a crown. 
| “ The arms and title of the Republic. 
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te Reverſe, The figure of Liberty ſtanding, with her cap and wand, 
« and the inſcription round her LIBERTAS PVBLICA. Or, 

&« The arms and title of the Republic, as before. 

« Reverſe, The cap of Liberty, within a garland of oak-leaves ; with 
ce the inſcription, without the garland, SALVs POPVLI SVPREMA LEX 
«© ESTO. | 

« The deſigns to be made by an able draughtſman who is conver- 
ce fant in medals, and in the pureſt ſimpleſt ſtile of antiquity.” 

The caſe of the Corſicans, and the event of their ſtruggles for liberty, 
may give riſe to many reflections. Mr. Hollis ſays, Theodore's inſtru- 
ment of government gave up too much to kingſhip. Upon the princi- 
ples of ſpeculative policy, where a people are oppreſſed by a tyrannical 
republic, the firſt expedient of deliverance that would occur, would be 
to play a king againſt their tyrants; and, in the circumſtances the Cor- 
ſicans were at the time this inſtrument was made, perhaps a wiſer and 
abler man than Theodore appears to have been, would not have accepted 
the dignity without that portion of kingly power —— him by the 
contract. 

Under Paoli's adminiſtration we have ſeen, that the Genoeſe played 
a king againſt his projected republic. Had the Corficans inveſted Paoli 
with a regal title and regal powers, perhaps he might have kept his 
kingſhip longer, and to better purpoſe, than Theodore did. But facts 
will always be too hard for ſpeculation, and even for the beſt principles 
of policy; on which account, and taking the meaſure of public wiſdom 
from hiſtory, rather than abſtract theories of government, one might 
perhaps find reaſon to agree with Mr. Oſborne in his defence of Machi- 
avel, who, laying principles out of the caſe, adapted his maxims of govern- 
ment to the genius of ſuch princes as the emperor Charles V. Lewis 
the XIth of France, and our king Henry VII. 

It is pretty certain that the juſtice of our preſent war with the Ame- 
ricans is a problem with great numbers among us; and would perhaps 
have deſerved a longer deliberation by an adminiſtration which ſhould 
have been influenced by the mere principles of CHRIST, Matt. vii. 12, 
* IN ALL THINGS, Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to you, do 

ye even ſo to them: for this is the law and the prophets.” 

Dd 2 . But 
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But the queſtion of 77847, is long ſince laid to reſt ; and the only one 
remaining now, is a queſtion of fact, whether the Americans ſhall be 
conquered or no? In the determination of which the ſtateſman or the 
ſoldier who ſhould check at the maxims and advices of Machiavel to en- 
ſure ſucceſs, would make himſelf perfectly ridiculous, and be ſeverely 
cenſured for poſtponing the dignity of government, and the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature, to his own whims and fancies. 

Among Mr. Hollis's foreign correſpondence was Seignor Pietro Paulo 
Celeſia, who was here in England in character of miniſter of the repub- 
lic of Genoa; a very ſenſible, learned, and ingenious gentleman, with 
whom Mr. Hollis correſponded, and to whom, Augnit 21, this year, he 
ſent a collection of books, and in his turn received preſents of books. 
from Mr. Celeſia, at different times. In all thoſe books Mr. Celeſia 
wrote, “Al Signore Tommaſo Hollis, gentiluomo Ingleſe, ſaggio, forte, 
& bcnefico, in ſigno di amicizia e di gratitudine. P. P. Celeſia.“ 

At the ſame time Mr. Hollis ſent preſents of books to Mr. Jermy at 
Leghorn, and Mr. Le Froye of the ſame place. 

Aug. 3o, this year, we find Mr. Hollis giving his ſentiments on mar- 
riage, in a letter to a friend, an Engliſhman then abroad, who had pro- 
bably given him ſome occafion to throw out his good withes for his 
ſucceſs. | 

If your choice is matrimony,” ſays he, © Gop ſend. it a happy one, 

« Favour'd of heaven who finds 
One virtuous rarely found, 
© That in domeſtic good combines; 
% Happy that houſe, his way to peace is ſmooth, 
% And Milton was a judge in the caſe, for he had three wives. 

Montaigne indeed declared, ſomehow ſtrangely when a widower, 
& againſt his uſual good humour, that * he would not marry a ſecond 
& time, though it were Wiſdom herſelf.” But life is a compoſition 3 and 
that man manages the beſt who balances it the neareſt.” 

Some years betore the date of this letter Mr. Hollis, fpeaking of this 
paſſage in Montaigne in another letter, adds, © nor I neither, if I could 
„ find her (Wiſdom), for ſhe would be too hard for me; but I could 


* Never nd her. * 
E Mr. 


5 


Mr. Hollis, in other paſſages of his correſpondence, ſpeaks with ſo 
much reſpect of the meritorious part of the ſex, that he cannot be ſuſ- 
pected of any deſign of ſatyrizing women in general. His good breed- 
ing and delicacy on that ſubject appear ſufficiently, even in this. decla- 
ration againſt matrimony. 

In the ſame letter he ſays, . „I ſhall rejoice to ſee you in England, a 
“ land of liberty ſtill, though divided again bitterly into parties, as I ap- 
6“ prehend, by the weakneſs of one man, and the confidence of another. 
&© The whole conduct of our leaders, in reſpect to the colonies, ſo far 
& as I hear and know of it, is ſtrange at beſt, exceeding ſtrange.” 

Many of Mr. Hollis's friends, who knew his abilities, his excellent 
principles, and inflexible integrity, wiſhed to ſee him in a public ſta- 


tion, and were importunate with him to get into parliament ; to one of 


theſe who, about this time, preſſed him upon this ſubject, he anfivered : 

“Having had ſeats in parliament, the commons houſe of parliament, 
& and all honors, emoluments theretrom reſulting IN My PURSE theſe: 
e twenty years and upwards, from the time I came of age, I could not: 
„ reſolve to take them, becauſe they were there. Judge then, O Sir, 
if now, in the offings of my lite, my hair commencing grey, thc 
„ machine tending again quickly to mother earth, government being; 
“ leſs nobly adminiitered than.ever,. and the people corrupt and baſe, to 
% be more corrupt and baie, if I can affect public employs and mini{- 
% tries? O no! let me paſs the remainder of my life only in innocence 
“ and in decorum, if it be poſſible, and in.quietneſs and retirement !” 

It was about the ſame time that one of his friends, in return, per- 
haps, for ſome favors or preſents, of. which no account appears, offercc? 
him the medal of Brutus. But whatever the motive of his friend 
might be, he received from Mr. Hollis the following anſwer :. 

Petty favours and obligations I often chearfully accept great onc? 


& NEVER; and I would ſooner myſelf have ftricken flat the ſacred effi- 


& gies of Brutus, that is, of heroic virtue itſelf, than have acquired. it b 
* donation, or in any degree by fineſſe or bounty.” 


However, it has been obſerved of this famous medal; that the engra- 


ver has not done juſtice to Brutus, * the calm philoſophy of this divine 
“man leaſt appearing in it.” 
There 


od 
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There is at Florence an unfiniſhed buſt of Brutus by Michael Angelo, 
under which are written theſe two Latin lines, as it is ſaid, by an Eng- 
liſhman : 

Brutum effinxiflet ſculptor, ſed mente recurſat 
Multa viri virtus; ſiſtit, et obſtupuit. 

The thought is ingenious, but poorly expreſſed. Might not the en- 
graver of the medal avail himſelf of the like apology ? 

In September this year Mr. Hollis employed himſelf in ſorting his 
tracts, of which he had a large and curious collection; and found he 
had as many modern ones as would make forty-tour octavo volumes, ex- 
cluſive of the tracts publiſhed in the time of the civil wars, the quar- 
tos, and ſome few others. 

Perhaps it would be hard to find (in all Europe) a collection choſen 
with more judgment, or of a more beneficial tendency to public good, 
than that of Mr. Hollis. Other collections may contain more tracts of 
the ſort which are called curious, or which may make a ſuperior figure 
in their arrangement, by the uniformity and ſplendor of binding and 
decoration : but there they too often ſtand to be looked at, and kept in 
excellent preſervation, unſoiled by the dirty hands of thoſe who would 
with to be made wiſer by their contents. 

No man knew the value, the ſcarcity, or the uſe, of a maſter- tract, 
as he uſed to call an excellent performance, better than Mr. Hollis; and 
yet he had ſo little notion of appropriating ſuch tracts to his own parti- 
cular uſe, that where he knew a particular book or pamphlet fell in with 
the deſigns of a man of learning and worth, and would be ſubſervient 
to any laudable work he was carrying on, he made no ſcruple to preſent 
him with the only copy he had, and perhaps the only one that could 

poſſibly be procured. Some remarkable initances of his beneficence ot 
this kind we ſhall have occaſion to remark as we procede. 

This year was in England, for the ſecond time, L'Abbe P. P. Ll'An- 
glois, © an ingenious high ſpirited Norman, learned, and deep in re- 
« ligious controverſies, and a great friend to civil and religious liberty. 

« He was formerly a capuchin at Caen, but meeting with ſome books 

&« of St. Auguſtin, he imbibed from them opinions contrary to thoſe of 

« the rnonks of his order, and being too free in communicating his no- 

& tions he was confined in the convent; from whence making his ei- 

„ cape, 
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« cape, he went to Paris, and continuing to dive farther into the con- 
« troverſy, turned Janſeniſt. He then came over to England, for the 
« greater benefit of purſuing his ſtudies; and in the end, fixed himſelf 
jn the principles of deiſm ;” or rather perhaps of fataliſm; the more 
obvious conſequence of the doctrines of abſolute predeſtination. 

Mr. Hollis met with this abbe at his firſt coming to Paris. There is 
remaining in Mr. Hollis's own hand the copy of a letter from him to 
LYAnglois, dated May 7, 17 55, and undoubtedly written from London: 

«© We have great reports of war,” ſays Mr. Hollis,“ and prodigious pre- 
ce parations for it. The miniſtry, as it is ſaid, for it, as are, moſt un- 
% doubtedly, the people. 

Had philoſophers had the lead in each kingdom, yours had been hap- 
% py, and ours unmoleſted, and without fears. But a baſtard policy has 


« prevailed for theſe eightſcore years in France, and Richelieu and Maza- 


4 rine have in their own day, and fince, from the love of that phantom, 
« univerſal dominion, cauſed infinite ſlaughters and wretchedneſs, where 
nature in peaceful weeds has offered, with uncommon bounty and 
& profuſeneſs, almoſt every deſirable human good and felicity, So much 
can purblind ſcoundrels ! 

CI am ſorry to obſerve you remark ſo gloomily upon men and life. 
“ Of all things try to get out of this way, if poſſible, and be gay, like 
„ your countrymen. At leaſt diſſipate what you can. 

„Here in England, fhould you ſee us in the ſummer, you will find 
«© us demi-frenchmen, or more; for we are ſhowy without caſh, joyous 
% without motives, and without fears of conſequences. Indeed I believe, 
in moſt reſpects, you would hardly know us again. 

& Forgive this freedom with which I write of your native country- 
& men, though there is little occaſion for it, as I conſider you and every 
good man, as the citizen of the world, rather than of leſſer ſocieties. 

„ Dear Sig, adieu, and believe me more and more 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
| cc 1g H.“ 

It ſeems, by this letter, that the abbe had been in England before the 

date of it; but at what time does not appear. 


There 
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There are two or three extracts of his letters among Mr. Hollis's pa- 
pers, which will give the reader a tolerable idea of a remarkable man 
who is not perhaps much remembered. 

Thus then he writes from Paris, June 24, 1761: 

« Nothing would affright me here below - nothing would diſturb my 
peace, not even if I were to die in miſery and torments, if Gop would 
“ ſufficiently convince my mind, that the immenſe deſire my heart has 
ce to exiſt for ever in happineſs, would he realized. It is hard, it is un- 
6e comfortable, to fear to fall into nothing, after having ſtruggled through 
« one's whole life, even till the whole man is exhauſted, for the prize of 
« an happy eternity.“ | 

And again, July 31, 1767, 1 am an adorer of a Divine Providence, 
© nothing comes to paſs but according to its ordinances. I am obliged 
eto reſign myſelf to it, whatſoever I may ſuffer from it, —If there is a 
better ſtate of being than the preſent, one cannot go to it too ſoon, If 
<« there is nothing to hope for after death, one cannot put an end to ſo 
„% many evils, and to this life itſelf, too ſoon.” 

Mr. Hollis ſeldom met with a man of the abbe's turn but he endea- 
voured to make his abilities uſctul to the public. 

The abbe Debonnaire was a learned man, and one of the fathers of 
the oratory, ſucceſſors of the fathers of Port Royal, who, as well as their 
predeceflors, were exiled and diſperſed. He was the author of Les De- 
woirs reduits a leur vrais principes, in four volumes octavo, and alſo of 
Lecons de la ſageſſe, in three volumes; and of the Leltres Analytic, againſt 
the miracles of PAbbe Paris. 

This learned man was a particular friend of P. P. LVAnglois, who, 
at the deſire of Mr. Hollis, wrote a ſhort life of father Debonnaire, a wri- 
ter in eſteem with our patriot. See Appendix. | 

The abbe LYAnglois adopted from his friend Debonnaire a principle 
by no means ſuitable to his ſitnation ; viz. “ A truly wiſe man (le vrai 
«© ſage) has naturally the ſenſation of a noble pride, in proportion to his 
* wiſdom, which will not ſuffer him to ſerve as a ſubaltern, a man of leſs 
& merit than himſelf,” 

LIAnglois, being obliged to teach languages for a ſubſiſtance, was 
much hurt by acting upon this principle, and could not bear that ſort 
of attendance, and at laſt was ſubſiſted by the benevolence of friends. 

It 
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It is no marvel that after his account of this man Mr. Hollis ſnould 
add, Thus much of a man whom I really eſteemed and valued, but 
could not regulate for his own benefit.” 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay, that Mr. Hollis was a liberal and gene- 
rous benefactor to the abbe LYAnglois. 

He came into England the ſecond time, as has been (aid, in June, 
1763, and ſtayed here two or three years, and died ſoon after his re- 
turn to Paris. 

LYAnglois was a poet, and of the ſatyrical kind, and wrote while he 
was in England, in 1762, © Chanſon Bacchique ſur les Preliminaires,” 
where he makes himſelt merry with the want of wiſdom and fortitude 
of the Engliſh negotiators. He was likewiſe ſuſpected of writing, Ana. 
„ liſe de IEſprit des loix ;” but perhaps without ſufficient grounds, as 
the abbe, on occaſion, gave an honourable teſtimony to this work. 

«© There is,“ ſays he, in VEſprit des loix, a novelty of ſtile, joined 
“to utility and wonderful beauty. The hangman, by burning it with 
« ſolemnity, conſiderably raiſed the price of it.” We ſhall, howcver, 
give both theſe pieces of poetry in the Appendix. 

November 5, Mr. Hollis ſhipped a parcel of books as a preſent to 
Count Algarotti, which did not arrive in his life-time. How they were 
diſpoſed of we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 

On the [ſeventh of the ſame month he was preparing a preſent of 
books for the Benedictine convent of monks in the itland of Sicily. We 
have mentioned Mr. IIollis's correſpondence with Don Vito D'Amico, 
prior of this convent, of whom he always makes reſpectable mention. 
He received from the prior the 1 5th of this month a caſe of virtu ; and 


by the time that collection arrived in England the prior Don Vito was 
dead. 


He was ſucceded in his office by Don Giovanne Andrea Paderno Ca- 


della; and to him was fent the preſent of books for the convent above- 
mentioned; with the following addreſs and letter : 
Fiautori primaru in ogni ſecolo delle arti e delle ſcienze, &c. 
„If you, noble Sin, and the other moſt learned fathers, will receive 
* theſe books with kindneſs, I ſhall be content and happy. The greateſt 
„part of them are upon antiquity; and if there are any others ſent 
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upon other ſubjects, they are ſent more to ew the Britiſh genius 
than from any other motive. 
* Ogni decoro, felicita ſia in porzione a V. S. illuſtriſſ. con il credere 

6 che Jo ſono in ſemplicita e verita di lei, &c.“ 
The 26th of this month we find Mr. Hollis employed in forwarding 

a new edition of Mr. Locke's incomparable treatiſes of government, con- 
cerning which we ſhall mention tome particulars under the next year, 
when they were publiſhed. 
November 30, is the following entry in the Diary: “ Finiſhed the 
reading of the firſt volume of Mrs. Maccaulay's Hiſtory from the ac- 
„ ceflion of James I. to that of the houſe of Hanover; the hiſtory is 
% honeſtly written, and with conſiderable ability and ſpirit; and is full 
f the freeſt, nobleſt, ſentiments of liberty.” 
The writers of Engliſh hiſtory have been blamed for their partiality 
on one fide and another, I think without reafon ; as moſt of them, as 
far as I can find, purſued their own ideas reſpectively enough. Ea- 
chard, Hume, Smollet, and others of their turn, wrote their hiſtories 
upon the principles of Machiavel, for the uſe of kings, or rather tyrants, 
with a view of teaching them to rule at their eaſe, without moleſtation 
from their people, or their complaints of oppreſſion. 
Wilſon, Oſborne, Coke, Rapin Thoyras, Mrs. Maccaulay, Harris, &c. 
wrote for the uſe of the people; to ſhew them that they had claims of 
Tights, liberties, privileges, protection, and equal government, prior to 
the authority conferred upon kings. 
The writers of each claſs adhered to and followed their own princi- 
ples faithfully ; and repreſented particular facts as good or evil accord- 
ingly. The Tory writers had no conception that kings deſcended of 
the conſecrated line could degenerate into tyrants ; or that kings by free 
election could be any thing elſe than uſurpers. 
The Whigs, on the other hand, had no idea that the people could 
become rebels in defence either of their natural or covenanted rights, 
againſt the attempts of a knave or a fool with the title of king, however 
he came by it. 
Mr. Hollis has been called a republican, which, as the term ſtands 
tor an enemy to a mixed government, with an executive magiſtrate at 
its head, he certainly was not, But he diſtinguiſhed better "than the 
maſs 
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maſs of the people ſeem to have done with reſpect to the writers of Eng- 
liſh hiſtory. That is to ſay, better than to prefer thoſe hiſtorians who 
have treated the people, under the name of ſubjects, juſt as a farmer 
would treat his horſes and his cattle for draught or ſale, merely on the 
footing of his having a property in them. No man can juſtly be called 
partial, who, in writing hiſtory, or any thing elſe, does no violence to 
his own principles. Where the wiſdom or the truth lies remains with 
his readers and his judges. | 

December 1 2, Mr. Hollis received from Mr. Dick, the Britiſh conſul 
at Leghorn, divers plaiſters moulded after a celebrated head of Seneca, 
in Mr. Dick's poſſeſſion, known heretofore as the Seneca del Doni, to 
diſtribute among literate or ingenious ſocieties, which was done accor- 
dingly. 

On the 22d he bought a very fine original drawing of Oliver Crom- 
well, as large as the life, by Cooper, in a black ebony frame, for three 
guineas. 

Mr. Hollis thought it a conſiderable benefit to the public, to preſerve 
the memory of men who had been benefactors to their country, either 
by their writings or their public conduct in their reſpective ſtations. It 
was with this view that he advertiſed, that whoever was inclined to diſ- 
poſe of original portraits of John Hampden and Harry Neville might 
hear of a purchaſer at Mr. Shove's, book hinder, in Maiden-lane, Covent 
Garden, London. 

Mr. Granger, in his hiſtorical work, ſays, upon the information of 
Mr. Hollis, that there 1s no portrait known to be Mr. Hampden's now 
remaining. 

But the advertiſer had better ſucceſs with reſpect to Neville; in conſe- 
quence of his addreſſing the following card to the miniſter of Warſicld 
in Berkſhire, with the advertiſement incloſed: 

The writer being perſuaded that the miniſter of Warfield is an in- 
“ genuous beneficent gentleman, and knowing no other means more 
likely to attain his end, takes the liberty to ſend him the incloſed ad- 
** vertiſement, it appearing in the Athenz Oxonienſes of A. Wood, that 
„Mr. Neville was buried at Warfield. 

INC: 22; 170 3;*, 
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In the beginning of January Mr. Hollis was obligingly informed, by 
a letter from Mr. Skelton, miniſter of Warkeld, to Mr. Shove, that there 
was an original picture of Henry Neville, in the poſſeſſion of Neville 
Neville, eſq. of Billingbeare near Reading in Berkſhire. 

Some account has been given of Mr. Hollis's correſpondence with 
Dr. Mayhew in the Spring of this year, when Mr. Hollis received two 
or three letters from the Doctor beſides thoſe above-mentioned, which 
he did not anſwer till December 6. 

With theſe letters Dr. Mayhew ſent his generous friend ſome of his 
publications, viz. two ſermons on the Divine Goodneſs, and his © Obſer- 
<« vations on the charter and conduct of the ſociety for propagating the 
“ Goſpel in foreign parts ;? which, he thought, might have a good 
effect, if reprinted in England; in which Mr. Hollis ſeems to have 
agreed with him, having engaged Mr. Millar to undertake an Enghſh 
edition of them, together with the Rev. Mr. Apthorpe's tract in anſwer 
to them, that the readers of both might judge for themſelves of the 
merits of the controverſy. 

In one of theſe letters of April 27 Dr. Mayhew ſays, . They had juſt 
received authentic advices that the Abp. of Canterbury, and the ſociety 
&« for propagation, &c. had made great oppoſition to the newly incor- 
© porated ſociety in America,” (which was ſpoken of before) “ that it 
might not receive the royal approbation. So that it ſeems,” ſays the 
Doctor, © they will neither do any thing conſiderable themſelves to- 
& wards civilizing and chriſtianizing the Indians, nor allow us to do it, 
if they can prevent it.” 

This was objected to the archbiſhop and his adherents at that time, 
in our public papers here at home; which his Grace, or his emiſſaries, 
vehemently denied; alledging, that the reaſon why this chriſtian pro- 
ject of the American ſociety miſcarried of the royal approbation was, 

that it would encroach upon certain Want privileges of ſome who were 
not concerned in it. 

But little credit was paid to his defence, as it never was made appear 
what inconvenience in matters of commerce could poſſibly ariſe from 
ſuch an inſtitution; whilit, on the other hand, the archbiſhop's zeal to 
have American biſhops, made him vigilant to prevent every thing that 
might obſtruct that project, of which ſort certainly would have been a 
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royal confirmation of this benevolent ſociety of Americans, for inſtruct- 
ing and converting the Indians to Chriſtianity. 

It was Abp. Secker's misfortune to have ſome apologies made for the 
fuſpicious parts of his conduct, for which there were no foundations 
in truth. Such were the defences of him for conniving at the ſending 
a popiſh biſhop to Quebec. In the preſent caſe, the preſumption againſt 
him amounted almoſt to a full proof. That this American aſſociation 
was diſcuſſed in council is moſt certain. And that the opinion of the 
primate of all England ſhould neither be regarded nor aſked in a caſe 
where the propagation of the Chriſtian religion was upon the carpet, 
would be beyond almoſt all bounds of credibility ; it is however barely 
Poſſible it might be ſo. 

Mr. Hollis's anſwer to this letter, and another of November 21, is 
dated December 6. In which he ſays, | 

«© You are in no real danger at preſent, in reſpect to the creation of 
© bithopsin America, if I am rightly informed, though a matter extreme- 
ly deſired by our clergy and prelates, and even talked of greatly at this 
time among themſelves. You cannot however be too much on your 
guard in this ſo very important an affair.“ 

After this Mr. Hollis gives the Doctor an account of the republication 
of his Obſervations, &c. and of Mr. Apthorpe's pamphlet in anſwer, in 
which Mr. Hollis appears to have taken no little pains: “I went out of 
& my uſual courſe,” ſays he, “ in this affair, purely to help on a noble 
« cauſe, though in a ſmall degree; and, Sin, to evidence my reſpect 
to you.” 

And, leſt this ſhould draw from Dr, Mayhew ſome acknowledgment of 
a ſort he did not deſire, Mr. Hollis adds, | 

I have now to requeſt, and I do it unfeignedly and in carneſt, that 
in the future you do not, directly or indirectly, publith aught con- 
& cerning me, or take notice, in any ſhape, of my name.” | 

He ſays farther, © Little can I ſerve your cauſe, the cauſe of liberty 
* in New-England ; but what I can I will ſerve it, though by means 


« unknown to any one.” And it is with theſe ſentiments, that he re- 


& queſts the Doctor would not put him into any ſort of connection what. 
“ ſoever with Mr, agent M t, or with his brother, once the Rev, 
Mr. M——t,” 
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With reſpect to the contents of Dr. Mayhew's Obſervations, © Mr. 
« Hollis was ſorry to obſerve, that the Doctor had not remarked the 
„ ſtrange impropriety of epiſcopal propagators attempting the conver- 
&« fion of foreign proteſtants to churchiſm, when their own people at 
© home were perverting yearly to popery, by hundreds and thouſands 
& and ten thouſands. | 

« All the miniſters of my time,” ſays he, “have ſought the parlia- 
&© mentary intereſt of the wealthier papiſts, have enjoyed it, and conniv- 
ed at their practices and perverſions. The biſhops and clergy on pro- 
«© motion, obſerving this procedure, as alſo from other motives, have 
taken the tone, and connived likewiſe at theſe practiees and perver- 
„ ſions. 

« Some few of the inferior clergy, without ſecret, without art, yet 
learned, able, active, faithful, have ſtepped forth againſt that fouleſt 
„ hydra, popery ; but to little public benefit, being unſupported by their 
„ leaders, and to ſure detriment in their fortunes.” 

Mr. Hollis then informs the Doctor of © a new large handſome popiſh 
„ chapel built in Stanhope-ſtreet, May-fair, by the Neapolitan miniſter; 
% and of the popith chapel belonging to the Sardinian Miniſter, which 
& was burned down about two years before, as given out, by accident, or 
„ knavery, though probably by popith contrivance and deſign ; and 
&« tells him, that it was rebuilt, much enlarged, has an organ in it, and 
& was, to uſe an expreſſion of the papiſts theinſelves, one of the hand/om- 
& 2/7 places of wor/bip about town,” 

Speaking of Dr. Butler, whom he calls the popiſh vicar-genera], or 
chief director in England, he ſays, © He is about fifty years of age, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, and chaplain to the duke of Norfolk, and 
«& uſually refides in Pall-mall, the centre of this metropolis. He has 
„ great learning, ability, character, and is one of the moſt ſupple, 
& quick, obliging, plauſible, infinuating, gentlemen that I ever ſaw ; 
& for {cen him I have, and in my own houſe too, on an accidental oc- 
& cafion.” BEN | 

Theſe informations Mr. Hollis told Dr. Mayhew he was at liberty to 
ule generally, at his pleaſure, without notice of him of any kind. 

Mr. Hollis was too late with theſe admonitions for Dr. Mayhew's de- 
fencc of his obſervations, in anſwer to Mr, Apthorpe. He found after- 
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wards however an opportunity to make a galling uſe of them on ano- 
ther occaſion. For whether it was that Mr. Apthorpe appeared to Abp. 
Secker not to be a match for Dr. Mayhew, or whether, in ſome other 
reſpects, he did not come up to his Grace's ideas of a church- champion, 
Mr. Apthorpe was laid aſide, to make room for his Grace's own proweſs 
in the ſame field, where, far from mending matters on the ſide of Ame- 
rican epiſcopacy, he loſt more reputation by Dr. Mayhew's reply with 
all competent judges than ever he gained by all the reſt of his perfor- 
mances. 
And here indeed Dr. Mayhew made excellent uſe of Mr. Hollis's anec- 
dotes, by way of arguments ad hominem, and reduced his Grace once 
more to the expedient of Mr. ** s more candid and more eſſicient 
pen than his own. 
Mr. Hollis concludes his letter with ſome account of our domeſtic 
ſituation in point of politics; * which, to my underſtanding,” ſays he, © is 
in as wretched a plight as our religious concerns, or worſe.” 
And now indeed it was that the American ſtorm was brewing at 
home ; the hiſtory of which, when it comes down to our late poſterity, 
will do no honour to our counſels in the year 1763, nor to our political 
operations in the ſubſequent years, whatever may be the event at the 
unhappy conteſt, 
Mr. Hollis's reflections upon our miniſterial and eccleſiaſtical conni- 
vances at popery, would probably have been thought fevere had they 
been made public in 1763; but the Quebec bill put an end to all ſur— 
miſes, and gave a full view of the effects of a ſpir it of popery actuating 
the carcaſe of a Proteſtant government. 
Mr. Hollis's expences in charities, preſents, and money, paid for etch- 
ings, publications, &c. from April 14, 1763, to April 14, 1764, (al- 
ways in his diary, beginning his year from his birth-day) amounted to 
above four hundred and thirty pounds. 

MDCCLXIV, 
January 4, 1764, is the following entry in his diary: 
“Signor Cipriani with me, by appointment, to ſettle the drawing 
* for a ſmall medal of the king, that I have an inclination Pingo ſha'l 
attempt after the manner of the Greek tetradrachm. Rewve//e, a ſcep- 
tre 
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tre and trident croſſed; motto, REGIT VNVS VTROQYVE. Between the 
<« ſceptre and the trident G. 111. B. R. Succeded greatly in the drawing.” 

Mr. Hollis's attachment to the princes of the houſe of Hanover, was 
at leaſt as ſincere and unaffected as the zeal of thoſe who, with ſo much 
parade, have ſince diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the appellation of The 
King's Friends ; of which his defire to do him honour by this medal may 
{erve as a proof. 

Whether it was executed or not we cannot ſay. And if any one ſhould 
think that the deſign of it was rather to characteriſe Britain in general 
rather than the ſovereign on the throne, we can luckily put that out of 
diſpute by the ſketch, as he calls it, of another inſcription found among 
his papers, being the reverſe of a medal executed by Natter; having a 
Minerva Victrix, with this inſcription : 

GEORGIO III. BRITANNIAE REOI 
INVICTO PIO FELICI 
 PATRI PATRIAE 

LITERARVM PATRONO 

HOSTIBVS VNDIQVE EXARMATIS 

PVBLICA RE AVCTA. 

TEMPLO IANI CLAVSO 
ANNO REPARATAE SALVTIS 

MDCCLXIlI. _ 

So that whatever objections he might, as a good citizen, have to the 
peace juſt then concluded, he had no objection to the doing that honour 
to the king, which the occaſion ſuggeſted to him as an affectionate 
ſubject. 

Mr. Martinelli had, ſome time in the year 1763, informed Mr. Hol- 
lis of the original model of Moſes, by Michael Angelo, then at the Lord 
Spencer's; and on the x 2th of January he had a ſight of it, at the ſaid 
Lord's houſe ; “the fineſt piece of modern art, it may be,” ſays he, 
that I ever ſaw.” 

This is the model of the figure of Moſes on the monument of pope 
Julius II. in the church of St. Peter ad Vincula in Rome, which Mr. 
Hollis had juſt mentioned in his journal among the articles of virti and 
antiquity he had ſeen at Rome, as eſteemed to be the fineſt modern ſta- 
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tue in that city. It is celebrated in an elegant Italian Sonnet, which will 
be given in the Appendix. | 

“The ſtatue of Moſes,” ſays a good judge who has ſeen it, “ is ſo ma- 
c“ jeſtical, grand, and aſtoniſhing, that it confirms what is ſaid of Mi- 
cc chael Angelo in the Ambroſian library, Condottiere formidable, &c.“ 

January 24, a dreadful fire happened at Harvard College, Cambridge, 
in the Maſſachuſetts, New England; by which Harvard Hall was entirely 
conſumed, with a noble library, a philoſophicaf apparatus, 8c. of great 
value ; an authentic and circumſtantial account of which will be given 
in the Appendix from the Maſſachuſett's Gazette of Feb. 2, 1764. 

The ſmall pox, it ſeems, had broke out at Boſton, and had driven 
the general court to Cambridge to avoid the infection. On this occaſion 
the library at Harvard College was made ule of as a council chamber, 
and a fire made in it for the accommodation of the members ; and for 
want of ſufficient attention a beam under the hearth had taken fire, and 
occaſioned all this miſchief. 

At the end of this account the public was informed, that on the 26th 


of January the general aſſembly had chearfully and unanimoufly voted | 


to rebuild Harvard Hall; and that “ encouraged the members of the 
© college to hope, that the library and apparatus would alſo be re- 
© paired by the private munificence of thoſe who wiſhed well to Ame- 
rica, had a regard for New England, and knew the importance of li- 
& terature to the church and ſtate.” 

Mr. Hollis no ſooner heard of this accident than he ſubſcribed J. 200 
towards a new philoſophical apparatus, to ſupply what was loft by this 
deſtructive fire; a ſubſcription being opened at Meſſrs. Drummonds for 
contributions towards repairing that loſs, 

One cannot read the account of what the library. contained, and of 
what the apparatus conſiſted, without admiring the bounty and alacrity 
of the ſeveral benefactors, and the adaption of their preſents reſpec- 
tively, to the literary demands of this adoleſcent ſeminary. The ſoli- 
citation of future contributions at the end of the account, and the men- 
tion made of the importance of literature to the church and ſtate,” 
ſeem to imply a more diſtin& apprehenſion in the ſolicitors of the ten- 
dency of literary improvements among them, than their benefactors had 
been aware of. | 
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you pleaſe; but no diſquiſitions.“ 
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The cultivation of arts and ſcience, and various erudition in the colo- 
nies, muſt of courſe have inſpired a ſtrong attachment to the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, and a proportionable ſenfibility of any en- 
croachments upon it. And if the politics of the mother- country tended 
at that time to the humiliation of the colony-ſpirit, which had for ſome 
time appeared to be bloſſoming, a more fortunate incident for the pro- 
jectors could not have happened than the burning of their libraries, 
and the deſtruction of the means of advancing farther towards the diſ- 
covery of their rights and privileges as a free people. 

Ingenuous men of parts and capacity in the inferior ranks of life are 
eager in acquiring knowledge; and when it is acquired, do not always 
make that uſe of it which miniſters of ftate would direct. 

The learning of the firſt ſettlers in America laid in a ſmall compaſs ; 
their conceptions were accordingly narrow 1n religion particularly, and 
not very extenſive in matters of government ; otherwiſe it 1s probable 
they would hardly have accepted charters in the terms they were grant- 
ed; much leſs would they have ſolicited ſuch charters if they could 
have foreſeen that, in proceſs of time, they to whom they applied for 
protection, would make uſe of their authority to lay ſuch burdens and 
hardſhips on their poſterity, as would give them occaſion to complain, 
that their forefathers had been too attentive to their own preſent eaſe 
and convenience, to conſider what might happen to them by the gradual 
encroachments of the power they had thrown into the hands of the 
mother country. 

Nothing could be more generous, nothing more benevolent, than the 
deſire of their Britiſh benefactors to afford the coloniſts all poſſible 
means of improving themſelves in arts and ſciences, and in every branch 
of liberal literature. And among thoſe of their benefactors are, we 


ſuppoſe, ſome names of men who had no deſign to counteract the pro- 


jects of government, and who were no ſtrangers to thoſe projects. But 
there was certainly little wiſdom in furniſhing them with the means of 
information, and at the ſame time prohibiting the uſe of it. It was like 
the wiſdom of that epiſcopal maxim oppoſed to the attempts of certain 
eccleſiaſtical reformers about the year 1749, As much ſcripture as 
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. The coloniſts however, by the debates they had with ſome of their 
late governors, convinced the world, that they well knew how to uſe the 
tods that had been put into their hands; and that when the plan of 
the building, and the materials and engines for completing it were be- 


ford them, it was too late to tie their hands, ſo that voy ſhould not 
employ them in erecting it *. ; 

Dt. Mayhew, in a letter to Mr. Hollis, without a dats ſays, © Our 
college has met with a vaſt loſs ſince I wrote to you, one of the build- 
« ings having been intirely deſtroyed by fire, with. the philoſophical 
& apparatus, and all the books then in the library. I conclude you have 
&« receiv:d a letter from a committee of the college-overſeers, relative to 
ce the loſs aforeſaid. Though I have the honour to be a member of that 
& board] happened not to be at either of their meetings when that af- 
& fair came under conſideration. If I had, I think I ſhould not have 


& been for applying to you, juſt in the manner that I underſtand-it has 
«© been done. I underſtand the diflenting propagating ſociety has voted 


%,. 200. towards repairing the ſaid loſs. I fear it will be long before 
“it is done effectually t.“ 


* In the St. James's Chronicle, April 12, 177, is the following article : * Paris, March 28. The Britiſh 
troops, it is ſaid, burnt the library at Trenton, and deſtroyed the college at Prince Town, with the li- 
„ brary and fine Orrery made by Rittenhouſe, the beit in the world. They ſhould not make war with the 
** ſciences. The marſhal duke de Richelieu, when the French army came to Gottingen (in Hanover) ſent 
© and poſted a ſafe- guard at the univerſity ; writing, at the ſame time, a polite letter to the heads of col- 
* leges, aſſuring them of his protection, and that they might purſue their ſtudies with confidence, in quiet, 
« for neither the place nor the ſtudents ſhould receive from his troops the leaſt injury or moleſtation ; it 
% not being, he ſaid, the cuſtom of the French nation to make war againſt learning; they left that to Bar- 
„ barians, The univerſity have, to this day, his name in the higheſt veneration.“ — The French writer of 
this article, no doubt, thought himſelf very wiſe and very witty in theſe reflections on the Britiſh troops. 
But he ſhould have conſidered, that marſhal Richelieu had nothing to fear from the learning of the Hano- 
venans, who were never likely to diſturh the politics of France with it. The troops of Britain had to do 
with their fellow- ſubjects in rebellion, whom they were to ſubdue to abſolute unconditional ſubmiſſion. The 
coloniſts contended, that they were intituled to certain rights and privileges of free ſubjects, of which they 
had been deprived, and which it was their duty to defend, Now from whence had they theſe rebellious 
notions? From their libraries, undoubtedly ; and with ſuch kind of learning in thoſe regions, it was the 
buſineſs of the Britiſh troops to wage war to the uttermoſt. And was not that the very caſe between the 
papiſtical tyrants of France, and the Hugonots in their long civil wars? Could the news-writer, or mar— 
ſhal Richelieu himſelf, point out any one ſeminary for Proteſtant erndition, which the leaguers, or the ty- 
rant Lewis XIV. ſpared, when they had the power to deſtroy them? All therefore that one ſhould anſwer 
to this impertinent Frenchman is, that Britons are grown wiſer by experience, and are in the right to cor- 
rect the erroneous generoſity of their predeceſſors, who thought they were doing noble ſervice to this new 
untutored world, in making it as wiſe as themſelves, 

+ The epiſcopal ſociety did alſo afterwards ſend a large collection of books. 
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In what manner the committee applied to Mr. Hollis does not apptar. 
To this part of the Doctor's letter he only anſwers, J am preparing 
“ and going on with my mite to Harvard College, and lament the loſs 
e it has ſuffered exceedingly; but hope a public library will no more 
te be turned into a council room.” Upon this occaſion he quotes a palage 
from Milton's Areopagitica, * Many a man lives a burden to the earth; 
c but a good book is the precious lite-blood of a maſter-ſpirit, imbalm- 
c ed and treaſured up on purpoſe to a life beyond life,” 

Some caſes of valuable books, ſent by Mr. Hollis the year before, as 
a preſent to this library, having been detained in ſome other place till a 
claſs could be prepared for them, eſcaped the conflagration, 

In this month of January it likewiſe was that he employed Signor 
Cipriani to etch a print of Hubert Languet, © to ſerve,” ſays Mr. Hollis, 
& for a new edition of the Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos,” taken from an 
original picture of Languet, in his. collection. 

It appears from this note, that Mr. Hollis had deſigned to procure a 
new edition of this famous book, of which we have given {ome ac- 
count above. What prevented him does not appear. As he was now 
employed in new editions of Locke on Government, and of his letters 
concerning toleration, which ſeem to have engroſſed a great part of his 
attention, the deſign of republiſhing the Vindiciæ may ſeem to have 
been dropped at that time, and perhaps not eaſily to be reſumed in the 
multiplicity of his employments after Wards. The etching was finiſhed 
in March, by Cipriani. 

In this month of January appeared in the London Chronicle a ſhort 
letter, ſigned I. D. giving an account of an antique piece of money, 
ſaid to be picked up by a child attending a funeral at St. Peter's church- 
yard in the city of Corke in Ireland. 

On one ſide,” ſays the writer,“ is repreſented king David, playing 
% on a harp, with the imperial crown of Ireland over it, and theſe words 
„round it, FLOREAT REX; on the reverſe, a biſhop with his croſier in 
&« his hand, ſtanding by a cathedral, and bleſſing the people, with the 
“ following inſcription round the circumference, QVIESCAT PLEBS 3 a 
« proper motto,” ſays I. D. “ for modern times,” 

Mr. Hollis ſuſpected that the account of this coin © was ſcribbled off 
&* by I. D. in the London Chronicle with low bungled cunning,” to cover 
the 
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the real occaſion of its being ſtruck, and by whom. He therefore had 
a letter inſerted in the London Chronicle, February 25, giving an ac- 
count, in a long extract from an Eflay towards an hiſtorical account of 
4 Triſh coins,” by Mr. James Simon of Dublin, of this and other coins, 
by which it appears that this coin was ſtruck by the popiſh rebels in 
1641. We ſhall give the whole letter as a curioſity * to be 
perpetuated, in the Appendix. 

March 5, Mr. Hollis was employed in ſettling certain inſcriptions and 
devices which were to be engraved on a teleſcope intended for a preſent 
to conſul Holtord at en then making by Meſſieurs Watkins and 
Smith. 

Mr. Hol ford, lately deceaſed, had been particularly obliging to Mr. 
Hollis, in forwarding his preſents to Switzerland, and particularly his 
noble preſent to Berne. 

It ſhould ſeem that teleſcopes were acceptable preſents to theſe gen- 
tlemen in maritime ſituations. Mr. Jermy of Leghorn, in the year 1762, 
April the 2 3d, had written to Mr. Hollis, giving him ah account of the 
reception of his preſent to the academy della Cruſca at Florence, as men- 
tioned above. In the end of that letter Mr. Jermy ſays, 

“ Relying on your goodneſs, I muſt beg the, favour of you to let me 
« know what diſtance the beſt reflecting teleſcope of Newton's will diſ- 
& tinguiſh a human perſon, ſo as to be known from a proper eminence, 
& and what the import of ſuch a teleſcope may be. I have one myſelf, 
of ſomething more than two feet long, but it does not anſwer the 
% purpoſe ſo well as I could wiſh, which makes me trouble you on this 
* account.. My houſe in the country has a very ſine view of the ſea, 
and I compute the diſtance from thence to the road of Leghorn, about 


© ten. miles; and it is there that I want clearly to diſtinguiſh the ſhips, 


© and thoſe that are on board, if a machine can be had that will do it.“ 


Mr. Hollis's anſwer to this letter does not appear, but it is likely Mr. 
Jermy's letter might ſuggeſt to Mr. Hollis the propriety of preſenting 


Mr. Holford with a teleſcope, 

On the x 3th of March Signor Cipriani brought Mr. Hollis a finiſhed 
drawing of Mrs. Macaulay, after the Libertas on the medal of Gaius 
Caſſius, from which drawing (which Mr. Hollis calls a very fine one) 
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was engraved a print prefixed to ſome of the later volumes of that lady's 
hiſtory, in quarto. - ! 

On the ſame day Mr. Hollis preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum, a me- 
dallion in bronze, of the late accompliſhed beneficent Dr. Cocchi of 
Florence ; and about the ſame time he preſented to the Muſeum a thin 
manuſcript in folio, intituled, . Dominium maris Britannici aſſertum, 
c ex archivis, hiſtoriis, et municipalibus regni legibus, per D. Joannem 
« de Burgo equitem auratum Archivorum regni in turri Londinenſi 
ce cuſtodem, &c.” It is dedicated to Charles I. and was bought of Mr. 
Lockyer Davis. | 

Beſides theſe articles Mr. Hollis had preſented to the Muſeum, a little 
before, a landſkip painted by Richard Wilſon, an Engliſhman, who re- 
ſicdled many years abroad. 

On the 6th of this month he ſays, in a letter to Mr. Jenkins, “Some 
c relaxation, retirement is now become neceſſary; for human nature, 
& or my nature at leaſt, cannot bear the intenſe working, thinking, 
ce that I have ſubmitted to, not unwillingly, for years paſt ; my hair 
too, is changing grey, and the ſtrength of my body no longer equals 
c the powers of my mind; nor thoſe the vigour of former times. 

The little influence I have among the great (ſo called) I conſtantly 
c exert in urging them to the love and purſuits of virtu. Of theſe 
e they are ſtill capable, in a degree, though not, I think, of higher 
4 matters.” | 

What Mr. Hollis here ſays of great men is to be underſtood of their 
exertions, rather than their capacities, There were then among our 
nobility men who were eminently qualified both to judge and write of 
governmental and political matters with great ability, but who had not 
the fortitude to apply their talents in that actual exerciſe which the ex- 
igencies of their country then more eſpecially demanded. 

At this time Mr. Hollis had not heard that the king of Pruſſia had 
purchaſed baron Storch's Atlas, or that he deſigned it; as appears by 
what he adds in this letter. | 

« I find,” ſays he, “that baron Storch's collection is likely to be 
e broken up for want of a purchaſer ; and ſo the whole learning, cuſ- 
*© toms, art, effigies, &c. of the antients irretrievably ſcattered, to my, 
in particular, very real concern.” 

On 
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On April 7 Mr. Hollis received from Mr. Jenkins, from Rome, the 
baſlo relievo of Phocion, which he afterwards preſented to Mr. Pitt. 
On April 14, his birth-day, is the following entry: „I thank Gop, 
&« have been enabled, allowance being made for human imperfection, 
« to go through another year, ſteadily in the proſecution of that right, 
& and bold, and noble plan which I had long ſince rigorouſly laid down 
& to myſelf, and which required much labor and conſtancy to perfect! 
&« I now moſt fervently implore the continuance of his protection, that 


„he will permit me to perfect that plan, and that he will endow me 


% more and more with his clroiceſt humility and wiſdom, not only to 


% my own perſonal benefit; but, if he ſhall ſee fit, to the good of my 


& country and of mankind !” 


On that day Matthewman the book binder brought him home a large 
parcel of books, which he afterwards ſent as a preſent to the Benedic-- 


tine convent at Catanea in the Iſland of Sicily, © where,” ſays he, © I 


% was kindly entertained in my travels, and with which convent I have: 


maintained a conſtant correſpondence of letters ſince that time.” 


The value of this preſent may be conceived from its containing, among 
many others, the works of the following authors, Camden, Selden, 
Marſham, Uſher, Hickes, Spencer, Wilkins, Tanner, Wiſe, D'Orville, 


Milton, Lowth, Hyde, Whiſton, Wallis, Newton, Cumberland, Fr, 
. 


On the 2oth of this month Mr. Hollis preſented to Chriſt's Collens, | 
Cambridge, a printed uncut copy of Mr. Locke's two treatiſes of Go- 


vernment, 1698, with many manuſcript corrections, alterations, and 
additions in it, in the hand-writing of Mr. Locke and Mr. Coſte, from: 
which copy the edition of thoſe treatiſes publiſhed this year, and Pro- 
cured by Mr. Hollis, was printed. 

There are few books which wanted a new edition more than Mr. 
Locke's two treatiſes on government. The liſt of errata in that of 1698 


ſhews how careleſſly that edition was printed; and yet that liſt ſcarcely 


contains a third part of the typographical errors to be met with 1n it. 
The fifth edition, printed in 17 28, for Betteſworth, Pemberton, and 
Symon, beſides innumerable faults peculiar to itſelf, had copied the 
very errors of the firſt edition pointed out in the liſt of the errata. How 
it is in the folio editions of Locke's works we have had no opportunity 
8 | to 
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to examine. Mr. Hollis had the good fortune to recover this copy with 
Mr. Locke's own corrections, and there is reaſon to believe, that he 
collated the three editions of theſe tracts himſelf, with no little labour, 
before he ſent the book to Chriſt's College ; concerning which we ſhall 
perhaps be tempted to give a remarkable anecdote before we cloſe theſe 
memoirs. | 

Theſe treatiſes on government were hardly publiſhed when Mr. Hol- 
lis prepared for a new edition of Mr. Locke's Letters on Toleration ; 
and for that purpoſe engaged Mr. Baron to correct the preſs; who, 
having fixed upon the younger Strahan for the printer, at Mr. Hollis's 
requeſt he called upon Mr. Strahan, to let him know, that this new edi- 
tion was expected to be printed in the ſimpleſt, that is, the moſt elegant 
manner by his means; and having previouſly looked over the ſeveral 
editions of thoſe letters, he ſettled with Mr. Strahan all the circumſtances 
relating to it; and at the ſame time prevailed with Mr. Millar, the 
chief proprietor, to have the letters printed on royal quarto paper. | 

'The pains that Mr. Hollis took to have the new edition of theſe let- 
ters a complete one are incredible ; he may be ſaid to have watched over 
them with the care and anxiety of a parent. He not only procured the 
original edition of the firſt letter in 1689, but the firſt editions of the 
ſecond and third letters in defence of it, of the years 1690 and 1692 
reſpectively, which were publiſhed in Mr. Locke's life-time. 

And here it may be proper to take notice of a miſtake which has 
been entertained by ſeveral perſons, namely, that a life of Mr. Locke 
was prefixed to the firſt edition of his firit letter on toleration ; which 
aroſe probably from the following accident. 

Mr. Hollis preſented a friend with the original editions of Locke's 
three letters, moſt richly bound together in red morocco. In this-book 
was bound likewiſe, at the beginning, Le Clerc's Life of Locke, in 
quarto, which Mr. Hollis had procured in his ſearches after curious 
pamphlets. This book being ſhewn to ſeveral perſons, it has been ima- 
gined, that the editions of Locke's Letters of 1689, 1690, and 1692, 
which have not this life, are imperfect; whereas Le Clerc's Life of 
Locke is manifeſtly a ſeparate publication, ſome time after Mr. Locke's 
death, in 1704, of which the writer of the life takes notice, and con- 
ſequently could never be originally prefixed to the editions of 1689, 

and 
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nd the two ſubſequent editions, almoſt fourteen years before Mr. Locke's 
death. IRE 4 

Why Mr. Hollis did not prefix this life of Locke to his edition of 
theſe letters, other reaſons will be given in a properer place. 

About this time the papiſts (taking heart probably from the diſpo— 
ſitions they obſerved about court, to reprobate every perſon and thing 
that bore the aſpect of Whiggiſm) publiſhed ſeveral pamphlets, ſolicit- 
ing, with much ſophiſtry and aſſurance, to be put upon a footing with 
the proteſtant diflenters, by a toleration law in their favour. 

Some of theſe writers having appeared in the Gazetteer there was pub- 
liſhed, in anſwer to them, in the ſame paper, an admirable letter, ſigned 
« A ſincere lover of truth, and an utter enemy to perſecution in every 
« ſhape.” | | | 

Mr. Hollis having ſeen this letter, ſent another to the publiſher of the 
Gazetteer, to induce the author of this very fine letter, © to anſwer in 
“form, tor which he was ſo able, two miſchievous tracts that had then 
& been lately publiſhed, viz. the Trial of the Roman catholics of Ireland, 
&« by Henry Brooke, eq. ; the other, Conſiderations on the penal laws 
&« againſt Roman catholics in England, and the new-acquired colonies in 
« America.” How far Mr. Hollis did or did not ſuccede in this anony- 
mous application is not remembered; but theſe tracts were ſubſtantially 
refuted by ſeveral able writers. 

What Brooke had advanced was effectually anſwered by the incom- 
parable Mrs. Macaulay, in the fourth volume of her hiſtory ; whoſe re- 
flections on the ſubject of the Iriſh rebellion ſhould be engraved on ada- 
mantine tables, and hung up in the two houſes of parliament for the 
information and conduct of their lateſt ſucceſſors. Pe 

Speaking of the lenity of the government in Ireland: „It is mani- 
« teſt,” ſays the, © the Iriſh maſſacre was the offspring of theſe impro- 


of the number, power, and riches, of the Iriſh papiſts ; the mercileſs 
„ cruelty ſhewn by that ſect IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, from the 
beginning of the ſeparation, to their proteſtant ſubjects; their never- 
«* ceaſing attempts, by every kind of mean, to bring all things again 
** to ſubjection to the church of Rome; their avowed maxim, that 
* FAITH IS NOT TO BE KEPT WITH HERETICS ; their religious principles 


* vident indulgencies; a conſideration which, with the formidableneſs 
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i CALCULATED FOR THE SUPPORT OF DESPOTIC POWER, and inconſiſ- 
<« tent with the genius of a free conſtitution ; do they not more than 
&« juſtify, on the grounds of ſelf-preſervation, the protection of ſociety, 
ce and the ſecurity of liberty, the moſt active efforts which the men truſt- 
t ed with the management of the government could make, to prevent 
ce the Iriſh papiſts from recovering the power and influence they by 
law had forfeited ?” p. 7 3. 

If the papiſts had changed their principles in 17 64, and were become 
friends to the religious and civil liberties of mankind, Mr. Hollis was 
ſurely to blame to wiſh them excluded from the benefit of a free tole- 
ration; and much more Mrs. Macaulay, for repreſenting theſe as the 
avowed and invariable principles of the whole ſect four years afterwards. 

The politics of the court being of the complexion above-mentioned, 
the tory ſcribblers failed not to make their court by falling in with the 
faſhion of the times. Milton was ever an eye-ſore to this /ervum pecus ; 
accordingly one of them, who was dull enough to be in earneſt, would 
needs repreſent him, in one of the public prints, as ſinging his Palinodia 
in his Paradiſe Loſt, for the treaſon he uttered in his proſe-works againſt 
tyrants and lawleſs deſpots, © by giving the ſame characters to the apoſ- 
% tate angels that belonged to his rebellious brethren.” 

An excellent anſwer to this abuſe of the great and good poet was, 
by Mr. Hollis's means, inſerted in the London Chronicle of April 28, 
with an extract from Mr. Upton's Critical Obſervations on Shakeſpeare ; 
which, together with another, June 7, will be found in the Appendix. 
The contraſt will be entertaining enough to the liberal reader; for, as 
the duncery of the tory kept him on the one hand, in the full perſua- 
ſion of the truth, as well as of the ſagacity of his diſcovery, ſo Mr. Up- 
ton, whoſe vivacity, on the other hand, often tranſported him into the- 
regions of mere imagination, might ſpeak more truly than he was aware 
of. The other is a molt aer performance, ſerious, and irrefraga- 
bly concluſive. 

We have given one or two extracts from Mr. Hollis's letters to Dr. 
Mayhew, whoſe apprehenſions of the effects of Abp. Secker's epiſcopiz- 
ing icheme were perpetually awake: Mr. Hollis freely gave him his 
opinion of that matter, in ſome extracts exhibited above. 
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In one of his letters to the Doctor, dated Apr. 4, 1764, he thus cha- 
racteriſes the Doctor's great antagoniſt ; * 

“J was going to have added, that I had had the honour to be ac- 
& quainted with that prelate above twenty-years, and apprehended my- 
“ ſelf to be not altogether unacquainted with his ſtile of writing and 
“ converiing. Alſo that ſince his elevation to the primacy, and the ob- 
e ſervation that he left popery unnoticed, wide-ſpeading, intolerant, 
& gyerturning popery; and yet proſecuted with bittereſt ſeverity, Anet, 
&« a poor old ſpeculative philoſopher ; that he ſhewed no hearty affec- 
tion to liberty of any ſort, nor thoſe men who loved it; that he trod 
« with glee the mired court paths, and juggled for fame with his own. 
« order, who yet would never grant it him, knowing him well to be 
« an irregular and interloper amongſt them from the medical tribe; I 
ce had declined in my viſits to him; and that now, on farther obſerva- 
„ tion of his plan and views in regard to America, and the extreme 
% poorneſs of his conduct in having fixed a ſpy upon you, for ever, 
© HIMSELF, in the centre of your land, and his general actions and 
& connections every where; I had determined, paſs me the boldneſs of 
ce the expreſſion, to drop him wholly.” 

There is ſomething a little obſcure and myſterious in ſome parts of 
this extract. One thing is certain, that there was, in Mr. Hollis's in- 
tercourſe with this prelate, at one time more than a common acquain- 
tance 3 and that this degenerated into ſomething even below a cool civi- 
lity, on the part of the prelate, who had penetration enough to perceive 
that ſuch a man as Mr. Hollis had too exquiſite a knowledge of the world 
to be cajoled by the methods of ineſcation, which had been tried upon 
others with ſufficient ſucceſs, 

Whether his Grace was, in other reſpects, more faulty than other 
great churchmen of his own or the preſent times, would be hard to ſay. 
It was his buſineſs to eſtabliſh a good opinion of his ſincerity among 
his brethren of the eſtabliſhment at all cvents; which could not be 
done by ſuch a convert from diſſenting principles at ſo late an hour, but 
by an apparent zeal for the maxims of high church government, and 
againſi every attempt to reform the prevailing church ſyſtem. 

Some. of his order have formerly contrived to ſecure their eaſe and 
reputation at a much leſs expence, viz. by a total ſilence upon tender 
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and interefling ſubjects of church and ſtate policy; which has at leaſt 
precluded particular inquiries upon what principles they ſet out, and 
with what conſiſtency they purſued them in their progreſs to the ſum- 
mit of their proſpects. 

The prelate under conſideration was too earneſt for his juſtification 
to leave his orthodoxy upon conjecture. He was jealous and anxious of 
every little intimation, that he might retain a ſmack of the old leaven ; 
and by endeavouring to take off imputations of this kind amongſt the 
high-church clergy, he was made ſore from another quarter, by a ſett 
of teizers who inſiſted, that he made his defence in the wrong place, 
and ſhould have made it equally indiſputable at leaſt, that he was as far 
from a predilection for popiſh diſcipline and popiſh intolerance, as from 
the informalities of his old friends in Derbyſhire. 

It muſt however be noted, that his Grace, or his friends for him, 
diſowned all concern in Peter Anet's proſecution; and it was likewiſe 
ſaid at that time, that Anet's neceſſities in his confinement were relieved 
by his Grace's bounty, which we believe to be true. 

In the poſtſcript of the ſame letter he writes, A friend juſt now in- 
forms me, by letter, that he is given to underſtand, that ſome very 
« ſevere ſtrictures are about to be publiſhed, by way of tract, on Dr. 
„ Mayhew's “ Obſervations.” If the tract ſhould appear, I will take care 
6 to ſend it you, as ſoon as I ſhall ſee it advertiſed. The author, it is 
likely, is ſome creature direct of the A. B's. or ſome formaliſt who 
« yearns after preferment, and ſecks it hard, by writing after the ſyſtem. 
and paſſions of his chief; and many things may be written by a learn- 
ed artful man in ſuch a controverſy, not altogether without ſpeciouſ- 
„ ne{s and plauſibility,” 

They who without reſpect of perſons or parties take a ſerious conſi- 
deration of the preſent miſerable embroilment of England with her co- 
loniſts, will not ſcruple to acknowledge, that the eccleſiaſtical policy of 
citabliſhing prelacy in America, was a confiderable ingredient in the 
jcalouſy conceived by the coloniſts of the evil deſigns of the mother- 
country towards them. And they who now ſee the pernicious fruits of 
that jealouſy, will not think they, who were acceſſaries in planting that 
rcot of bitterneſs, have any injury done to their memories in being tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity in their proper colours. 

Dr, 
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Dr. Mayhew ſeems to have been one of the few confidents of Mr. 
Hollis to whom he opened himſelf with the * reſerve, upon the moſt 
intereſting and delicate ſubjects. 

Concerning the political manceuvres of the times he writes thus, in 
the ſame letter: 

© The winter- campaign 1s now nearly ended; the treaſury had the 
* numbers they wanted, and the reſt have remained patriots. 

* By what I collect, it ſeems probable that Mr. Pitt will be made ſe- 
c cretary of ſtate in no long time; and ſome others of the oppoſition 
« permitted to take ſhare in places; not for any fear the miniſtry are 
© under of them, or noble purſuit in which they wiſh to employ Mr. 
Pitt, but ſolely in hopes thereby to {till all popular clamour. And in 
te that way it is poſſible they might ſtifle clamour till the next general 
« war; when woe to Britain! which, by its leaders in the cloſe of the 
« laſt, has ſeemed to renounce the very providence of the ALMIGHTY !” 


It is probable that, at this time, Mr. Hollis had ſerious thoughts of 


retiring from his ſituation and connections in the metropolis into the 
country. His motives we ſhall expreſs in his own words, in another 
part of {till the ſame letter : 

«© The enſuing autumn it is my intention to look out for a houſe in 
& the weft of England, the nearer the better to an eſtate which I am poſ- 
“ ſeſſed of in Dorſetſhire, where there is none to reſide at. 

I have ſerved my country faithfully eleven years paſt, the flower of 
„ my life, having travelled for ſix years before, chiefly to that end, 
40 though in ſilence and in ſmall matters. I am cut off by the times from 
Re ſerving i it with honor in greater. 1 am upwards of fortv, my hair 1s 
changing grey; nor can I make the body anſwer to the ſtrength of 
* my mind, nor that to the vigor of earlier times; and on all accounts 


it ſhould now ſcem, that I have little elſe to conſider than retirement. 


&< That retirement however, unleſs diſturbed by public confuſions, which 
“indeed, in the run of it, are not unlikely to happen, I hope will 
„ paſs, not only in innocence and attentions to agriculture, a youthful 


“favourite employment of mine; but alſo {till with ſcope to ſome ſort. 


© of benefit to others.” 


with much the ſame reflections on the conduct. of the church of Eng- 
land, 


There is another letter to Dr. Mayhew from Mr. Hollis of April 22 ;. 
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land, with reſpect to papiſts and popery ; „which,“ he ſays, © appears 
«-to him to have been always ſtrange or wicked, and never more ſtrange 
or wicked than at this time. It is the WEAK ſide of the leaders of 
* that church, and they may be conſtantly attacked on it with very 
< great advantage.” 

This paſſage in Mr. Hollis's letter opens a way for many ſerious. and 
molt intereſting 3 which deſerve and would employ a juſt 
volume. 

The eſtabliſhment of the tk of anon being what it 1s, and 
the leaders of the church believing, or profefling to believe, that it ought 
to be preſerved in its preſent ſtate, whole: and. nerd, how can they 
poſſibly act otherwiſe than they do? 

-One of the pamphlets abovementioned, viz. « Conſiderations on 
„ the Penal Laws, &c.” repreſented the reſemblance of the church of 
England to the church of Rome in ſo many features, that a conſangui- 
nity between them could hardly be denied. | 

Hence it became a very difficult thing for an orthodox member of 
the church of England to attack the church of Rome on any article, 
without expoſing his own church to a diſagreeabl recrimination. 

In the articles of ſubſcription to creeds and confeſſions, ceremonies, 
tranſubſtantiation, church- authority, and a long liſt of other matters; 
the church of England could not be defended, without vindicating the 
church of Rome by the very ſame arguments and apologies; and it was 
well underſtood that theſe things could not be given up, without reſign- 
ing, at the ſame time, thoſe delicious invitations to conformity and 
church-memberſhip with which the church of England is provided, 
even, in ſome inſtances, equal to the papal, in the articles of diſpenſa- 
tions for pluralities, commendams, purchaſes, &c. But the ſubject is diſ- 
guſting, and the evils without remedy. 

In the beginning of May, Mr. Major calling upon Mr. Hollis, and of- 
fering his ſervice to execute any commands he might have at Paris, Mr. 
Hollis requeſted his care and protection of the following antiquities, by 
way of preſent to count Caylus. 

1. A ſmall figure of Oſyris, or one of the Dii Averrunci, in red Ægyp- 
tian marble, the back of which forms a pyramid with hicroglyphics. 

2. A figure of Iſis, in oriental alabaſter, ending as a term. 

3. Another 
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3. Another of Iſis, in bronze, fitting in a chair, with various attri- 
butes. 

4. Another of Oſyris, or one of the Dii Averrunci, ſtanding, in bronze. 

5. A ſmall bronze, which had ſerved. as a handle or caſe for ſome pur- 


poſe, with a ram's head, with various attributes, the ſymbol of Jupiter 


Ammon at the top of it. 

6. A flat ſtone, ſeemingly what we call freeſtone, 31 inches long, 
14 inches broad, and 5 thick, with many hieroglyphics upon it, which. 
was brought from Grand Cairo about 15 years ago, and afterwards pur- 
chaſed by Mr, Hollis for four guineas. 

This preſent was accompanied with a letter to. count Caylus in the- 
following words : 

&« An Engliſhman, a lover of liberty, citizen of the world, is deſirous 
« of having the honor to preſent a few Ægyptian antiquities to Count. 
« Caylus, an accompliſhed beneficent French gentleman.” 


Count Caylus, in the laſt volume of his. 42 antiquities, ſpeaks 


of this preſent as follows.: 


« June 18, 1764. Mr. Major, an Engliſh engraver, brought me five. 
“little Ægyptian figures, and a baſſo relievo in marble, but declined in- 
forming me of the perfon to whom I was indebted for the preſent ; 
4 only put into my hands a note, the purport of which was to tell me, 


&« that an Engliſhman, a zealous friend to liberty, and who looked 
4 upon the whole world. as his country, had a deſire to enrich my ca- 


« binet with ſome Egyptian antiques : the moſt kind expreſſions en— 


« hanced the value of. the-preſent.. 


„ fPenetrated with a ſenſe of gratitude, I ufed all the means I could to 
“ come at the knowledge of this generous perſon, but without ſucceſs. . 


« I therefore advertiſed my thanks in the London papers. 


© The ſame Engliſhman and friend of liberty, the ſame citizen of the 


world. (for. under this name he addreſſed his anſwer to my advertiſe- 


ment) returning my thanks with. this only information, that. the 


“ baflo relievo was brought from Grand Cairo, about 17 50; conſigned 


to a merchant. in London, and afterwards it fell into the hands of the 


4 donor,” 
It has been ſaid, that Count Caylus died, without ever knowing 
more of the perſon. from whom theſe gifts came. But this is a miſtake. 
5 The. 


. 
| 
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The Count afterwards knew who was, the donor, by the information of 
Mr. Snelling. | 

Mr. Groſley after the death of Count Caylus accidentally diſcovered 
and announced to the world the name of this, till then unknown, Eng- 
liſhman, in his Obſervations on England, vol. II. p. 12. 

We have ſaid above, that we did not know whether Mr. Hollis's de- 
ſign of a medal of his majeſty was ever executed or not. We have how- 
ever now received information, that it was engraved by the elder Pingo, 
and that Mr. Hollis had conſidered of two reverſes for it ; one to ſhew 
his love for civil liberty; the other to aſſert the king's ſupremacy. _ 

But the work which at this time engroſſed the greateſt part of his at- 
tention was, the republication of Locke's Letters on Toleration, His 
great aſſiduity in promoting this new edition has been mentioned be- 
tore. In this month of May we meet with many particulars of it in 
his Diary. 

On the eighth we find Mr. Strahan the ſon ſhewed Mr. Hollis the firſt 
proof ſheet, which was nearly what it ſhould be. The next day Mr. 
Strahan was with Mr. Hollis from eight to ten in the evening, conſult- 
ing of the manner in which the work ſhould be printed. 

It ſeems Mr. Millar, the bookſeller, had agreed with Mr. Strahan to 
print 750 copies of the letters concerning Toleration ; from which 
agreement Mr. Millar was inclined to recede, and to reduce the number 
to 500 only; but, as Mr. Hollis expreſſes himſelf, „Mr. Strahan, by 


his adroitneſs, had kept Mr. Millar ſteady to his word.” 


There are ſeveral more entries in his Diary, relating to his collating 
ſeveral editions of theſe letters, and of his meetings with Mr. Strahan, 
that the edition might be made as complete as poſſible. 

Some time in the Spring of this year Mr. Hollis ſeems to have propoſed 
to Mr. Millar the reprinting Dr. Wallis's Latin Grammar of the Engliſh 
tongue; concerning which Mr. Millar was deſirous of having the opi- 
nion of the Rev. Dr. ##***#*, who, at the bookſeller's requeſt, was con- 
ſulted by Mr. Bowyer on the ſubject. The Doctor returned for anſwer, 
that in his opinion the reprinting of this grammar would be tor the be- 
nefit of natives as well as foreigners. 

The deſign of reprinting Dr. Wallis's Latin Grammar of the Englith 
tongue undoubtedly originated with Mr. Hollis; without any other 

I | view 
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view than to promote the knowledge of the Engliſn language among 
foreigners, who could not otherwiſe be made acquainted with the value 
and-excellence of many of our Engliſh writers, of whoſe works the ſpirit 
and ſentiments were often erroneouſly, and always imperfectly, repre- 
ſented in tranſlations. 

With this patriotic view, to the honour of his country, he propoſed 
the reprinting of this grammar to Mr. Millar, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
conſider what might be expected from the ſale of it; and relying upon 
the judgment of the reverend divine abovementioned, he requeſted Mr. 
Bowyer, who had a literary connection with the doctor, to procure it for 
his farther information. The anſwer to Mr. Bowyer's application en- 
couraged Mr. Millar to undertake the new edition; and the ſame anſwer 
having ſuggeſted to Mr. Hollis the advantage it would be to the book, 
to have the approbation of ſo learned and eminent a man more dit. 
tinctly and publicly expreſſed, he endeavoured, by the interceſſion of 
Mr. Bowyer, to prevail with the Doctor to honour the republication of 
Wallis's Grammar with a preface of his own writing. 

Why this favour was refuſed, no particular reaſon appears. The 
Doctor was certainly at his liberty, and no man had a right to know his 
motives for declining a little labour in his own walk, from which he 


might have derived ſome little honour, if not to his eminent talents, yet 


certainly to his benevolence in promoting a work. where party and con- 
troverſy- were out of the queſtion. 

But to ſay the truth, Mr. Hollis was not, in thoſe days, fit company 
for orthodox divines. It was well known that he was concerned in this 
new edition of Wallis's Grammar; and no leſs that he was at that time 
procuring a new edition of Locke's Letters concerning toleration, on 
which: ſubject it appeared afterwards, that the ruling theology was not 
in perfect accord with the doctrine of thoſe letters. : 

But leaving ſpeculation, let us return to fact. Mr. Bowyer was pre- 
vailed with to write the ſhort elegant preface * which now ſtands before 
this laſt edition of Dr. Wallis's Grammar, wherein his learned and reve- 
rend friend had this advantage, that a ſort of juſtice was done to his me- 


* Mr. Bowyer at the ſame time wrote an Engliſh preface, intended for this Grammar, which ſtill remains 
unprinted. See the Anecdotes of his Life. 
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rit, which he could not decently have done for himſelf; had he oblig- 
ed Mr. Hollis with a preface of his own. 

The frailties of literary men are often to be pitied, and perhaps even 
the candid Mr. Hollis did not always make ſufficient allowances for them. 
But in the preſent and the like inſtances it never entered into his head 
even to his dying day, that a man of eminent abilities, however inte- 
reſted or connected in his religious or political ſentiments, could deny 
his aid to any project calculated for the benefit of mankind of all prin- 
ciples and complexions. His application for ſuch aid from learned men 
of ſentiments moſt materially different from his own, proves this beyond 
diſpute. | 

May 24. A project being on foot for making paper from filk rags, 
Mr. Stiles, at that time a conſiderable ſtationer in King-ſtreet, Cheapſide, 
was with Mr. Hollis, to confer with him on the ſubject. Mr. Chapman, 
who was then in partnerſhip with Mr. Stiles, appears alſo to have been 
concerned in the project. What experiments were made in conſequence 
of this deſign, or how they ſucceded, we are not informed &. 

About this time he prepared and ſent away a box of preſents intended 
for Count Algarotti, conſigned to Leghorn ; but before the box arrived, 
Mr. Hollis was informed that the Count was dead. Upon which he 
writes to his friend Mr. Jenkins at Rome : „Add this favor to many 
© others, to accept chearfully whatever may come to you from Leghorn 
that was firſt intended for Count Algarotti. The contents are books, 
« with a few prints, many of them ſcarce, many of them curious, many 
of them ſingularly bound, and all of them intended for the enter- 
* tainment and uſe of that accompliſhed and beneficent gentleman, and 
for the honor of Old England. There are many looſe notes in the 
„ books; read them, if you will, alone; and then burn them imme- 
& (lately. The death of the Count, with whom I was become linked in 


an entire friendſhip, has afflicted me exceedingly.” 


. 


* 


* The project for making paper from ſilk rags was encouraged by the ſociety of artiſts for two or three 
years, and they gave many pr:xmiums, and ſucceded ſo as to make very good white, aſh-color, and brown: 
the two firſt were much eſtecmed by the artiſts for drawing upon ; and in the brown paper the black rags 
were uſed, which before were thought uſeleſs, as indeed were all ſilk rags. This paper is not inflameable, . 
and therefore would be convenient for hangings of rooms. Rut, there being a little more trouble in the 
manufactory, or what other reaſons, the whole ſcheme is now dropped; which is the m re to be lamented, 
as the materials for paper are much wanted, and moſt of them are imported from France, or other 


countries. 
We 
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We have ſeen what he ſaid in a letter to the Count, concerning the 
dedication to himſelf of one of the Count's ingenious eſſays. In a letter 
to Mr. Jenkins, July 6, he ſays, © Algarotti's dedication was polite and 
« well meant; and had its riſe from motives too long to relate; but it 
« was injudiciouſly conducted, and placed an honeſt but ordinary man, 
& as on a theatre in full front, before the public.” | 

In the ſame letter he writes, © I have, I believe, given away, in my 
e life-time, twenty copies of Moleſworth's works, in a principal degrec, 
& for the account of Denmark and its preface; and at this time, like 
&« once the truly noble author, I ſail, jack, enſign, and pennant, waic, 
« with a few frigates, amidſt whole fleets of treaſuriſts and jacobites. 
Here at home, our alpha and omega is a TREASURY, the public trea- 
c ſury, with doing ſuitable ; and yet I truſt that Gop will protect Old 
« England, and cke Scotland, and the liberties of mankind ! and even 
&« ſuch atoms in his providence as you and I are! and ſo I bid you hear- 
„ tily farewell.” 


The honourable mention Mr. Hollis here makes of Lord Moleſworth, 


is not ſurprizing; he has done it upon many more occaſions, in venc- | 


ration of his truly, and almoſt ſingularly, patriotic character, to which 
indeed juſtice has been done, though late, and not with the beſt grace 
in the world, by ſome modern writers, who need not be pointed out. 
Mr. Hollis has preſerved an anecdote of him, which does honour to king 
William, as well as to his Lordſhip. 

When Lord Moleſworth's account of Denmark was firſt publiſhed, 
the Daniſh ambaſſador complained to the king of the freedoms the au- 
thor had taken with his maſter's government; and hinted, that if one 
of his Daniſh majeity's ſubjects had taken the like liberties with the king 
of England, he would, upon complaint, have taken off the author's 
head. © That I cannot do,” replied the king, “ but, it you pleaſe, I 


* will tell him what you ſay; and he ſhall put it in the next edition of 
„his book.” | 


Mr. Hollis was no leſs an admirer of lord Moleſworth's tranſlation of 


Hotoman's Franco-Gallia, and particularly of the preface, which gives 
in detail the principles of a true Whig. 
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In a letter to his friend at Rome, written ſome time this year, Mr. 
Hollis ſeems diſpoſed to do honour to Lord Moleſworth's humanity, as 
well as his political principles, even at the expence of Mr. Locke. 

„% Toland,” ſays he, © was a man of great genius and learning, a 
„ ſtaunch aſſerter of liberty; and wrote nobly the life of that arch- 
defender of liberty, John Milton. In a ſtrait age of religion, he was 
« ouilty of ſome unguardedneſſes; and in a party age of principles, of 
« ſome heats ; which, with a ſcantineſs of circumſtances, and no œco- 
«© nomy, drew on him, in the after-part of his life, many difficulties. 
« Theſe became greater to him, through the time-ſerving and peeviſſi- 
© nefles of Mr. Locke; and were conſtantly alleviated with the warm- 
« eſt friendſhip, even unto his death, by the more excellent Lord 
„ Moleſworth.” 

The evidence of Mr. Locke's perſonal connections with Toland, be- 
fore the latter went to Ireland in 1697, 1s not very clear; perhaps the 
beſt account of it is in Mr. Locke's letter to Mr. Molyneux, of May 3, in 
that year ; and in that letter there ſeems to be a hint, that Mr. Toland 
did not ſpeak ſo well of Mr. Locke in England, as he afterwards did at 
Dublin. Mr. Locke in another letter, of June 15, ſays to Mr. Moly- 
neux, * The occaſion of his [Toland's] coming into Ireland Now, I 
gueſs to be, the hopes of ſome employment now upon the change of 
« hands here.” 

It is preſumed, this may allude to ſome changes in the miniſtry be- 
fore the king went to Holland this year, to which Mr. Locke had leſs 
objection than Mr. Toland. What intercourſe Mr. Locke had with 
Toland, after he left Ireland, does not appear. Toland wrote againſt 
an augmentation of the army; or rather, indeed, for ſubſtituting a mi- 
litia in the room of a ſtanding army, in the year 1698. It is probable, 
Mr. Locke might be of a different opinion in the debates that were then 
held upon that ſubject in and out of parliament; which Mr. Hollis, who 
was againſt a ſtanding army, might call “ time-ſerving.” 

Be that as it may, Mr. Toland left Ireland without a ſhilling, except 
what he had borrowed. His condition, from the condemnation of his 
book, and the figure he made in that kingdom, could not be a ſecret 
to any man in Dublin; and we certainly know, from a letter of Mr. 
Molyneux to Mr. Locke, September 11, 1697, that Mr. Moleiworth was 

in 


E 


in that city at the time that Toland was driven out of Ireland by his 
neceſſities; nor does it appear that Mr. Moleſworth at that time took 
any notice of Mr. Toland's difficulties, or relieved them in any degree. 

We muſt therefore continue Lord Moleſworth's generoſity to the 
te after-part” of Mr. Toland's life, long after the death of Mr, Locke 
which happened in the year 1704, perhaps before any perſonal acquain-" 
tance between Lord Moleſworth and Mr. Toland commenced. 

Mr. Hollis himſelf would not have been diſpleaſed with this faint at- 
tempt to apologiſe for Mr. Locke, for whom he had an unfeigned vene- 
ration. It is freely acknowledged, that a time-ſerver is, in a man of 
right theoretic principles, and great abilities, a moſt deteſtable character. 
But I am afraid. it abounds in the preſent age more than ever; and if 
Mr. Locke partook of it in any degree, his great merit in other reſpects 
is an aggravation of the reproach that belongs to it. 

One thing is undeniable. Though it is evident that Lord Shaftſbury, 
Lord Moleſworth, and Mr. Toland, carried, or would have carried, their 
Whig principles into practice farther than Mr. Locke and ſome others 
would have done; yet was there not one maxim, or principle, applied 
in their political conduct, which was not deduceable from Mr. Locke's 
doctrine in his treatiſes on government. 

Toland endeared himſelf to Mr. Hollis by writing the life of Milton, 
and. expoſing the impoſture of the Etwy Ban; Lord Moleſworth, 
by the frankneſs, warmth, and magnanimity, with which he always 
avowed his principles, under every change of miniſterial hands. Mr. 


Locke's ſervices to the public were rather of the cool, philoſophic kind; 


intermixed with a temper of mind which indiſpoſed him for engaging 
with men who were alert and vivacious, and in a hurry to apply his prin- 
ciples to practice on all occaſions, to which the ſpirit of Toland prompted 
him to the end of his life. | 

After all, there may be circumſtances of Mr. Locke's and Mr. Toland's 
hiſtory in print, which have eſcaped our notice ; or what is probable 
cnough, Mr. Hollis might have met with anecdotes relating to their mu- 
tual intercourſe, which he hath not communicated otherwiſe than by 
the general reflection in the letter abovementioned, without deſcending 
to particulars. | 
7 In 
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In the life of Dr. Bathurſt, publiſhed by the ingenious Mr. Warton, 
proteflor of poetry in the univerſity of Oxford, in the year 1761, there 
is an account of a manuſcript in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, written by 
Aubrey the antiquarian, containing, among other things, a Life of 
Milton, which manuſcript had been lent to Anthony Wood by Aubrey, 
for the uſe of his Athene Oxonienſes. Wood is there ſaid, upon the 
information of Aubrey himſelf, to have greatly caſtrated the manuſcript ; 
and particularly, “to have omitted ſome circumſtances in his account of 
Milton, one of which is, that Milton was actually whipped by Dr. 


© Thomas Bainbrigge maſter of Chriſt's College, while he was at Cam- 


& bridge.” 

Toland knew nothing of this, and it 1s probable that Mr, Warton's 
book was publiſhed too late in the year 1761, for Mr. Hollis to be in- 
formed of this anecdote, before his edition of Toland's Lite of Milton, 
which came out the ſame year. 

We find, in the Biographia Britannica, Toland's article; Rem. [O] 
whether from the compiler or Mr. Warton, we have no opportunity to 
examine, what follows : 

This [the anecdote above related) explains more fully the tollowin g 
paſſage in one of Milton's elegies : 

Nec duri libet uſque minas perferre magiſtri, 
Cæteraque ingenio non ſubeunda meo.” 

If it is meant, that theſe verſes prove tlie truth of the anecdote, one 
may withhold their aſſent, without incurring the imputation of incre— 
dulity. Mine does not imply flagellation; and if it did, might con- 
cern Dr. Gill, the maſter of Paul's ſchool, as properly as Dr. Bainbrigge. 
It is probably an idle tale. 

June 6, there is this entry in Mr. Hollis's Diary: * Matthewman, the 
„ bookbinder, with me, to acquaint me, that his houſe was burnt down, 
« with nine others, and all things in it utterly conſumed. I have loſt 
by it a large and very fine collection of books, relating chiefly to go- 
„ vernment, which were there for binding, and were intended to be 
& ſent to Harvard College in New England, beiides much time and 
c thinking. I will not be diſcouraged however, but begin collecting 
*© a finer parcel for that college; and I thank Gop that it was not my 

© own 
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te n houſe that was conſumed, a calamity that would have maſtered 
& my poor philoſophy.” 

Accordingly, on the x 3th, he gave Mr. Baker a new liſt, almoſt the 
entire liſt of the books conſumed, in order to have them replaced by 
others ; and advanced him fifty pounds towards the purchaſe of them. 
Which liſt he altered and amended, by adding others to it, as is men- 
tioned hereafter. 

This accident, with an uncommon hurry for two months preceding it, 
and his continued thought and attention, amidſt a variety of trying and 
diſagreeable circumſtances during that time, had that effect upon Mr. 
Hollis's health and ſpirits, which might be expected from his zeal and 
ſenſibility : © However,” ſays he, 1 will work on with courage, ſure 
of the nobleneſs of my ends, and pray God to grant me reſignation if 
they thould be diſappointed, or gratitude and humility, if, as I ſtill 
% hope, they ſhould ſuccede.“ 

Among his other employments about this time was the collation of 
the folio and quarto editions of Locke's letters on Toleration, for the pur- 
pole of improving the new edition of them now in hand. 

The new edition of Locke's treatiſes on government was now about 
to be publiſhed ; and that it might appear with more advantage, he pre- 
ſented Mr. Lockyer Davis with two guineas, for the purpoſe of inſerting 
in the public papers an advertiſement of the publication of the book 
* drawn up,” as he ſays, “ in high terms of liberty.“ 

In a letter to Dr. Mayhew, June 23, he ſays, © I am working off 
hard all my old bottoms, ſo to ſay, of buſineſs, to retire, as hereto- 
&« fore written, into the country, though I fear I ſhall not be able to end 
© them till the winter.” At the ſame time Mr. Hollis diſpatched a box, 
incloſing five little parcels, containing chiefly ſo many copies of the 
new edition of Locke's treatiſes on government: one for Dr. Mayhew 
himſelf, one for Harvard College, one for the colony of New Haven in 
Connecticut, one for the college at Prince-town in the province of Nev- 
Jerſey (which, by the way, according to the information of the public 
news, periſhed in-the flames, along with a noble library, in conſequence 
of military execution inflicted on the rebe/liovs colonies ſo called, by the 
Britiſh troops!!!), and one to the college at Bermuda. 

Concerning 


B 


Concerning the laſt, he ſays, „If on enquiry at Boſton, it ſhould 
ce turn out, that there is no public library at Bermuda, as I ſuſpect, then 
“ you are requeſted to preſent the parcel for that place to that ſociety or 
friend whom you beſt like.“ 

To this Dr. Mayhew anſwers, Oct. 17, 1764, I believe there is no 
6 public library at Bermuda; but ſhall make diligent enquiry, and 
&« punctually follow your directions, reſpecting the ſeveral ſmall parcels 
“ ſent in the box aforeſaid.” 

Though Bp. Berkeley's project of eſtabliſhing and endowing a college 
at Burmuda miſcarried, yet one would think he did not bring back the 
collection of books he intended for that foundation. It is certain, from 
the accounts of the propagating ſociety, that they have ſchools and ſe- 
minaries of ſome ſort of learning among them, and are not ſurely deſ- 
titute of books for the purpoſe of promoting it. And it that excellent 
biſhop left the books behind him, he would hardly leave them as do- 
nations to private perſons, but place them ſo that they might be of pub- 
lic uſe. | 

But it ſeems to be of little conſequence to inquire how the caſe ſtands 
now in any of our colonies. The din of war has effectually put to 
flight all deeds of peace in thoſe unhappy regions, perhaps for centu- 
ries to come. Their connection with Britain is probably broken for 
ever, or if ever reſtored in the preſent generation, it will be upon ſuch 
terms as would be mortifying to ſuch men as Mr. Hollis, whether inha- 
bitants of Britain or America. 

In the year 1762, Dr. Mayhew publiſhed, * Obſervations on the 
charter and conduct of the Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel 
« in foreign parts.“ 

The work was occaſioned by, © Conſiderations on the inſtitution and 
conduct of the ſociety, &c. by Eaſt Apthorp, M. A. Miſſionary at 
“ Cambridge ;? dedicated to the Abp. of Canterbury Dr. Secker] from 
whoſe ſermon, preached before the propagating ſociety in 1741, Mr. 
Apthorp ſeems to have taken that ſtate of the caſe on which he was diſ- 
poſed chiefly to rely. 

From whatever motive theſe ** Conſiderations” aroſe, it was not, we 
may believe, ſuſpected at that time, that there was any man in the 

country where they firſt appeared ſo much maſter of the ſubject, and ſo 
capable 


capable of ſetting it in a proper light as Dr. Mayhew appeared to be in the 
pamphlet abovementioned. 

The obſervations were read by unprejudiced perſons with ſurprize, 
by intereſted readers with vexation, and by the friends and well-wiſhers 
of religious and civil liberty with pleaſure, as a performance worthy of 
the ſerious conſideration of the guardians of the public, at home and 
abroad. | | 

With theſe ſentiments of its uſe to the public, Mr. Hollis procured 
this pamphlet to be reprinted in England, and diſtributed copies among 
his friends, and others whoſe works, or whoſe reputation, intitled them 
to the epithet INGENUOUS. 

This 1s not a place to give a detail of this controverſy : ſuffice it to 
ſay, that Dr. Mayhew was put upon his mettle by attacks from different 
quarters; wherein he acquitted himſelf ſo well in his firſt defence, 
that the cauſe of the advocates for the ſociety was maniteſtly loſing 
ground. | | 

Mr. Apthorp had committed his Grace of Canterbury ſo materially 
with thoſe who thought as Dr. Mayhew did, by a long quotation from 
the Archbiſhop's propagation ſermon, that ſomething muſt either be 
ſaid for the preacher, or the conſequence might be very diſagreeable. 
And as no one could make the Archbiſhop's perſonal defence ſo properly 
as himſelf, his Grace was prompted to undertake it in an anonymous 
tract, intituled, * An Anſwer to Dr. Mayhew's Oblervations, &c.“ In 
which the moſt reverend author was ſo much off his guard as to make 


in England © went about, and exerciſed their function, without offence, 
and without obſervation.” 

But indeed Dr. Mayhew did not want this moſt ſhameful conceſſion 
to give him the advantage he gained over the Archbiſhop's Anſwer, by 
his © Remarks” upon it. It is perhaps one of the moſt maſterly perfor- 
mances that a ſubject of that kind would admit of; and rendered the 
efforts of Mr, Eaſt Apthorp to recover the reputation the Anſwerer had 
loſt in the conflict vain and ineffectual. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Hollis eſpouſed Dr. Mayhew's cauſe with af- 
fection and alacrity, by cauſing all his pamphlets to be reprinted in Eng- 
land. He conſidered theſe clerical manceuvres as ſowing the ſeeds of 
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it an argument for eſtabliſhing biſhops in America, that popiſh biſhops 
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ſuch prejudices againſt the colonies in the mother-country, as had a 
manifeſt tendency to that unhappy diſunion which hath ſince followed, 
and for which nothing will atone to the people for the blood and trea- 
ſure expended in the conteſt but the exemplary puniſhment of thoſe who 
have been either principals in projecting, or acceſſaries in foment- 
A | | 

The younger Strahan was the printer on whom Mr. Hollis chiefly re- 
lied for the execution of the beautiful and correct edition of Locke's 
Letters on Toleration. He frequently ſpeaks of him as an ingenuous 
and ſenſible as well as a ſkilful artiſt. Mr. Strahan, in thoſe days, was, 
and probably yet may be, concerned in printing and publiſhing the 
London Chronicle ; and of his ſervices in that capacity Mr. Hollis fre- 
quently made. uſe, in communicating to the world whatever he ſup- 
poſed might tend to the inſtruction or admonition of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

On the ninth, Mr. Hollis preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum a Greek 
vaſe, with the figures of two philoſophers upon it. 

{The ſociety [“the NoBLE ſociety,” in Mr. Hollis's language] for 
promoting arts and commerce, publiſhed yearly accounts of their pro- 
greſs, and of the improvements in the ſeveral articles of commercial 


and curious manufactures, for which they propoſed to allot premiums. 


Mr. Hollis took care to diſperſe numbers of theſe printed accounts, to 
excite the emulation of the artiſts at home, and to promote the inſtitu- 
tion of ſuch ſocieties in foreign countries, where there was any proba- 
bility that commerce might be extended, or uſeful arts encouraged. 

By ſome intimations it appears, that he had ſent ſome of theſe ac- 
counts to America and elſewhere abroad before this year; and finding 
they were gratefully accepted, and a diſpoſition ſhewn to come into his 
plan, he determined, at this time, to diſperſe this kind of intelligence 
more generally ; and, as we find, continued annually to ſend theſe ac- 
counts, with other preſents in great numbers, to divers places, which 
are not particularly mentioned in his papers. 

Mr. Hollis had for ſome time been employed in preparing a ſecond 
magnificent preſent of books for the public library at Berne in Switzer- 
land. We find him employed in ſorting and packing this valuable do- 


nation all this month of July. The whole was contained in nine large 
f caſes, 
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caſes, which were ſent off for their deſtination in the month of Auguſt. 
What reception they met with at Berne we ſhall have occaſion to men- 
tion by and by, as likewiſe ſome particulars of Mr. Hollis's care and ſoli- 
citude in having them ſafely tranſmitted. 

But this mark of his great reſpect for the republic of Berne did not 
preclude his care for repairing the'loſs Harvard College had ſuſtained 
by the fire in January. We have mentioned, that he had ſucceded in 
the commiſſion he gave to Mr. Baker to replace the books that were 
burnt at Matthewman's, agreeably to a liſt Mr. Hollis had prepared from 
his memory and notes. 

But not ſatisfied with this ſucceſs, he purchaſed, Auguſt 11, of Whiſ- 
ton and White, for 25 guineas, a copy of Walton's Polyglott Bible, bound 
in blue Turkey, royal paper, the gitt of the author to the earl of Cla- 
rendon, then Lord Chancellor and Prime Miniſter to Charles II. with 


Lexicon as was then printed off. This he purchaſed as a preſent for 
Harvard College, calling it“ exceedings,” as beyond the propofition of 
his intended benefactions to that foundation. 

But notwithſtanding this remark, we find him, the 2 1ſt of Auguſt, 
ſending off a third caſe of books tor Harvard College, containing a fine 
ſett of Rymer's Fœdera, purchaſed of Mr. Baker for 20 guineas. 

With this caſe of books was ſent the picture of Mr. Hollis's uncle 
Thomas, the great benefactor to Harvard College, copied from an origi- 
nal by Cipriani, There was a picture of this munificent gentleman 
conſumed in the fire at the beginning of this year ; and this copy was 
{ent, at the requeſt of the truſtees, by Mr. Hollis, to replace that which 
periſhed in the flames. 

Auguſt 23. Mr. Hollis received a letter from Dr. Mayhew, contain- 
ing his thanks for ſome valuable preſents of books, and for his pains 
and expence in procuring Engliſh impreſſions of the Doctor's contro- 
verſial tracts. 

In this letter the Doctor ſays, „The account which you, as well as 
ce others, give me of the political ſtate of affairs in England, is extremely 
* afflictive to me, and fills me with very gloomy apprehenſions; though 
* I think there is nothing in my natural temper inclining to melancholy 
* or a dejection of ſpirits. May Hz that governs the world avert the 
1-3 « evils 


another volume, in the ſame paper and binding, of ſo much of Caſtel's 
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« evils which there is ſo much cauſe to fear! If England cannot at this 
« (lay be juſtly called the land of patriots, it is not deſtitute of ſome glo- 
& rious ones, among whom I cannot help reckoning you as one, even 
© though you are ſo averſe from appearing to have any concern in the 
e public national affairs. Gop increaſe the number, and give them at 
© once all needful magnanimity and prudence ! How it is in England, 
do not well know; but here have reaſon to ſuppoſe that there are 
„% many who might adopt, 

”y video meliora proboque, 

„ Deteriora ſequor 15 

To this Mr. Hollis anſwers, Auguſt 28, * The political ſtate of affairs 
in this iſland continues exactly the ſame, to my underitanding, as it 
&« has done for ſome time paſt; and men are honeſt till they are tried, 
e and in the caſes of their neighbours.” 

Speaking of his deſign to retire into the country, he ſays, “I go not 
into the country for attentions to agriculture as ſuch, nor attentions 
© of intereſt of any kind, which I have ever deſpiſed, as ſuch ; but as 
© 2 USED man, to paſs the remainder of my life in tolerable ſanity and 
«© quiet, after having given up the flower of it, voluntarily, day, week, 
© month, vear after year, ſucceſſive to each other, to public ſervice, and 
being no longer able to ſuſtain in body or mind, the labors that I have 
© choſen to go through without falling ſpeedily into the greateſt diſor- 
ders; and, it might be, imbecillity itſelf. This is not coloring, but the 
&© EXACT plain truth.” 

Speaking in the ſame letter of Dr. Mayhew's © Remarks,” lately men- 
tioned, Mr. Hollis fays, “ They are truly maſterly. You have ſhewn 
* too much civility to one perſon,” [Abp. S.] “ an error on the right 
&« fide, who never, in office, aſſumeth candor but for a purpole, for a 
% mak. I have ceaſed to viſit that perſon wholly.” 

Sept. 7. Mr. Hollis ſent anonymouſly to Mr. Drummond ten guineas, 
with the following note: „One of the people, his mite towards the re- 
lief of German emigrants now in neceſſity in England.“ 

On the 24th of this month, Mr. Hawkſbee, ſon of the late Mr. Hawkſ- 
bee, clerk to the royal fociety, waited upon Mr. Hollis with the copy of 
a pax er, written by Sir Iſaac Newton, containing minutes of his opinion 
againit a propotal which had been made to the royal ſociety, to accom- 

modate 
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modate the members of the ſociety for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, 
then newly inſtituted, with the uſe of their houſe, for the meetings of 
the ſaid new ſociety. 

Mr. Hawkſbee, the father, had ſhewn Mr. Hollis the original in Sir 
Haac's own hand; but could not be prevailed with to part with it. Mr. 
Hollis however was glad afterwards to obtain this copy, which is in Mr. 
Hawkſbee's hand-writing, from his ſon, a ſoldier in the artillery. 

This paper we ſhall give at full length in this place, as it is too cu- 
rious and ſingular to be referred to the appendix. 

«© We have a reputation abroad, and the Society for promoting Chriſ- 
« tian Knowledge, are ſcarce known at home; I never heard of them 
«© before. And to admit them into our boſom would be, in a little time, 
% to ſhare our reputation with them. , 

«© We are incorporated by the crown; and to herd ourſelves with a 
club not yet incorporated, would be ingratitude to our Founder. 

4 Our houſe was built by benefactions; and to divert it to other 
& uſes than our benefactors intended would be ingratitude to their me- 
% mory; and a diſcouragement to future benefactions. 

If we once lend our houſe, time will make cuſtom, and cuſtom will 
“give right: It is eaſier to deny in the beginning than atterward. 

& It is a fundamental rule of the ſocicty not to meddle with religion; 
and the reaſon is, that we may give no occaſion to religious bodies to 
© meddle with us. 

“ The Society for Promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, have a ſplendid 
ce title; but we are to regard not names, but things. If all their mem- 
bers are not men of exemplary lives and converſation, ſome of them, 
* by miſdemeanors, may bring reflections upon us; and why ſhould 
« we run the hazard? 

If we comply, we may diflatisfy ſome of thoſe that are againit it; 
* eſpecially thoſe that are of other religions, and make them leave our 
* meetings, which are already ton thin, 

There are many veſtrics in London; and it is more proper ir a 
“religious ſociety to meet in a veſtry or than in the houtc of 
* a ſociety which is mixed of men of all religions, an l meddies will 
© none. 
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„ Thoſe of the Chriſtian Society have dining rooms of their own, 
and may lend them by turns to their meetings. And the tenth com- 
&© mandment is, * Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's houſe.” 

& This propoſal can be of no advantage to us; but may prove diſad- 
© vantageous; and we have, all of us, at our admiſſion, promiſed, under 
« our hands, to conſult the good of the ſociety; and ought not to break 
the fundamental covenant upon which we were admitted.“ 

Sir Iſaac was certainly in the right, at leaſt in ſome of his reaſons, 
And I ſuppoſe the Society for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge may, on 
their part, have been as well accommodated for the purpole of their in- 
ſtitution, as if their propoſal had been complied with. To have had 
any thing in common with the Royal Society might have ſullied them 
with ſuſpicions of being contaminated with the hereſy, or the incredu- 
lity, of ſome of the philoſophers who were of that ſociety. 

When theſe remarks of Sir Iſaac were written is uncertain. It muſt 
have been however ſome very little time after the firſt inſtitution of the 
Society for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, as he had not heard of 
them, and as they were not then provided with a place of meeting. 

Sir Iſaac conſequently could not be acquainted with their plan, much 
leſs with the ſucceſs of it; and if he had, would not perhaps have liked 
it the better for ſuch information. 

One part of this plan is, to purchaſe pious books, and to diſperſe 
them into different parts of the kingdom. But it has been objected, 
that theſe books are all of them written in conformity to doctrines which 
arc many of them peculiar to the church of England, rather than to 
Chriſtianity 3 and may as ſoon promote the ignorance and prejudices of 
a ſect of Chriſtians, as the knowledge of the pure and unadulterated 
doctrines of the noble and generous Goſpel of CHRISTH; and probably 
ſome ſuch apprehenſions Sir Iſaac Newton might have had, as may be 
conjectured from his mentioning the veſtries of eſtabliſhed churches, 
as the propereſt places for holding their meetings. 

But, leaving the reader to his own reflections on theſe remarks of 
the great philoſopher, it may be proper to give this Chriſtian Society its 
duc praiſe for inſtituting ſchools for the inſtruction of children in the 
elements of different branches of uſeful learning, which may be of ſer- 
vice to them, even after they may have convinced their benefactors, 

that 
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that the knowledge of Chriſtianity can be but very imperfectly and 
ſlightly promoted, by the forms of an excluſive eſtabliſhment, inforced 
by the commandments of men. | 

Mr. Hollis's ſecond noble benefaction of books to the public library 
at Berne hath already been ſhortly mentioned. To give the reader a 
more complete idea of the value of this preſent, and of his labor in col- 
lecting it, and his care in tranſmitting it to Switzerland; here follow 
two letters, one to conſul Holtord at Genoa, the other to Mr. Rodolph 
Valtravers at Rock hall, near Berne; the one dated September 4th, the 
other September 7th, about the time the books were ſhipped. 

To James Holford, Eſq. Britiſh Conſul at Genoa, 
6 SIR, London, Sept. 4, 1764. 

—— The other nine caſes contain the books concerning which I 
te have ſo often written to you, and requeſted your friendly and utmoſt 
* care. | 

& On their arrival I beg you to cauſe them to be forwarded imme- 
& diately, in the moſt ſecure and effectual manner, without having re- 
e gard to expence in any thape ; even though it ſhould be thought ad- 
“ viſeable to ſend a truſty meſſenger with them, to Mr. Rodolph de 
e Valtravers at Berne, in Switzerland, a learned excellent Swiſs gentle- 
“ man, whom I firſt became acquainted with at Genoa, in the Spring, 
& 1753, and you may poſhbly remember as governor to Mr. Guiſe, a 
« young Englith gentleman. | 

&« ] write to him this poſt, to inform him of this affair; and my re- 
e queſt to you both is, to correſpond upon it together, without partici- 
“ pation of my name, or any circumſtances relating tothe ſender of theſe 
„ books, to any other perſon at any time, or on any intreaty WHAT= 
© SOEVER. 

—“ All charges which you and he ſhall incur (and, if not particu- 
% larly inconvenient, I had rather you paid them through to him, to 
% Berne) ſhall be moſt thankfully repaid; and I beg you to draw for 
6 your portion of them by bill of exchange, ſo ſoon as they are deter- 
© mined. | 

« There remains only to hope, that the caſes will not be opened, and 
that they will go dry. 


Ihaxe 
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4 have taken a great liberty, and ſhall occaſion you much trouble; 
ce and yet I am confident you will forgive me; and I have the honor to 
« profeſs myſelf, &c.” , 

« To Rodolph Valtravers, Eſq. 8c. 
% Dear SIR, Sept. 4, 1704. 

« My laſt was dated July 6 ; ſince that time I have not heard, direct- 
&« ly or indirectly, from Mrs. Wray; who, it may be, is not yet ar- 
& rived. 

% By the incloſed extract, to which, with your uſual goodneſs, I re. 
« queſt the favor of you to conform, you will ſee, that the books for the 
„public library at Berne are at length ſhipped by the duke of Savoy, 
& Capt. Harman, for Genoa, who is expected to ſail within a fortnight, 
© Conſul Holford has long ſince promiſed me to take the greateſt care 
of theſe books; and I can confide intirely in his friendſhip and good 
6 ſenile. | 
On the arrival of the caſes at Berne I beg you to act in the ſame 
manly noble manner preciſely as on a like affair formerly; preſenting 
the incloſed paper with the caſes, and delivering them into the library 
itſelf, free of every expence whatſoever. 
© That paper was deſigned to have been flipped into“ London, or 
the progreſs of commerce,” a poem, that is among the books ; but in 
the complicated and great hurry of packing them it was omitted. 
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No catalogue of the books has been ſent, nor have the books in 


their ſeveral caſes been numbered; nor has any farther order been 
« obſerved, than to prevent the ſets of books from being ſeparated, for 
&« fear of the loſs of any of the caſes, though the ingenuity of their con- 
« tents will, I truſt, preſerve them. 

I have had no other views in the ſending of theſe books, than thoſe 
& ſet forth in the paper; to evidence, in ſore degree, my gratitude to 
% the Proteſtant and magnanimous Canton of Berne, for their beneficent 
& reception of the laſt caſe of books; and my reſpect at large, toward 
the brave, worthy, and free people of Switzerland. And if theſe ſhould 


& meet with a like beneficent reception, I ſhall be happy; nor wiſh nor 
* CHOOSE any other of any kind. 
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«There are many notes ſcattered through the books, ſome for illuſ- 
ec tration, others for opinion; but all of them written, I apprehend, 
« in the ſpirit of truth and liberty alone; and with good-will to all men. 
« There are a few duplicates among the books, which got flipped 
in ſomehow by accident, Thoſe may be kept, exchanged, or other-- 
« wiſe diſpoſed of, according to the wiſdom of your curators. 
&« It is certain this collection has coſt me money, time, and pains, and 
&« has been formed in the flower of my life, and with the afliſtance 
« [judgment] of many perſons; nor would I pretend to form ſuch 
cc another; nor could I, on any conſideration. _ 
© The principal part of it eſcaped the fire in Bediord-ſtreet : I pray 
& Gop ſend it ſafe ! | 
The charges which ſhall accrue upon it I beg you to acquaint me with 
ce to the uttermoſt farthing, as ſoon as they are incurred; and I will either 
& repay them to any perſon you ſhall fix on here in London, as I had 
&« rather, or anſwer to your bill of exchange for the amount of them, as 
“ you ſhall ſee fit. 
«© The next poſt I ſhall ſend you a copy of this letter. The excellence 
« of your diſpoſition prevents me almoſt from apologiſing for the great 
& trouble which I ſhall occaſion you in this affair. But I muſt: again re- 
« quelt ſecreſy, abſolute ſecreſy, in it; and add, from the fitneſs of the 
& nature of it, I do injoin it. 
“J remain, Dear SIR, your affectionate friend, 
© and moſt obedicnt ſervant, 
© PIERCE DELVER.” 
The paper abovementioned to be delivered with the books was in 
theſe words: 
An Engliſhman, a lover of liberty, citizen of the world, is defirous 
„of having the honor to preſent nine caſes of books, marked B. S. B. 
Ne 1 to 9, to the public library of Berne; as a ſmall token of his un- 
« feigned reſpect to that Canton, and to the brave, worthy, and free 
&« people of Switzerland. 
London, Sept. 4, 1704.” 
What farther relates to this moſt noble benefaction ſhall be noticed, 
when we come in the order of time to give an account of its reception 
upon its arrival at Berne, 


4 September 


1 


september 13, 1764, Mr. Hollis wrote to Dr. Mayhew, with an ac- 
count that his © Remarks” were in the preſs; ſays, Dr. Lardner highly 
approved of it, and incloſes the Doctor's judgment of them under his 
own hand, | 

« have read your “ Remarks,” ſays Mr. Hollis, © a ſecond time, 
« and like them greatly throughout; except in thoſe parts where you 
4 compliment the ſincerity and candor of your anſwerer; which com- 
c plimenting has ariſen, I apprehend, from your 1gnorance of the 
HRE AL Character of the man; and yet, as to the“ Remarks,” may have 
« its uſe, 

&« Incloſed is the ſketch of that real character, as I underſtand it, 
« naked and without coloring. You may keep that ſketch a month; 
„ hut are then enjoined to burn it, without having ſhewn it to any one, 
« or copied it.“ 

The papiſts, about this time, being uncommonly alert all over the 
kingdom, and even boaſting of their ſucceſs in converſions, and having 
their patrons in print, both as pamphleteers and writers in news-papers, 
it would have been extremely incautious in any clerical adverſary of Dr. 
Mayhew to have acknowledged, that they performed their eccleſiaſtical 
functions without offence and without obſervation. But in an Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, it was not only an indiſcretion, but, in the days 
of our forefathers, would have been eſteemed an high crime and miſ- 
demeanor; and muſt have been accounted for accordingly. 

When therefore it was obſerved what uſe Dr. Mayhew, in his “ Re- 
„% marks,” made of this conceſſion, and of ſome other intelligence he 
received from England; Abp. Secker's friends and dependents endea- 
voured to father the pamphlet on another perſon, who may be ſuppoſed 
not to have been unwilling, on proper conſiderations, to own it. 

That“ Anſwer,” (ſays Mr. Hollis, in a letter to Dr. Mayhew, of 
October x0.) © fore pretend was the production of Dr. Burton, Rector 
&« of St. Peter's Poor, Cornhill, Canon of Chriſt Church, and treaſurer 
of the ſociety, though with marks of the A. B's: able hand throughout 
„ it. But J am confident it was written wholly by the A. B. himſelf ; 
*« and contains in fact, not fo much the ſociety's as his own defence, as, 
he could make it out; but, evil on itſelf ſhall back recoil.” 

3 Dr. 
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Dr. Mayhew appears to have been a ſerious man, truly and fincerely 
attached to the true intereſts of his country, and of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion; and at the ſame time void of that controverſial gall which tends 
to inflame. the parties, without any good effect on either ſide ; and that 
temper of mind diſpoſed him to that candid treatment of the anonymous 
author of the“ Anſwer” to his “ Obſervations,” which appears in his 
* Remarks,” not indeed without authentic intormation concerning the 
ſtation and quality of his adverſary. 


Mr. Hollis calls this an error on the right ſide ; and ſo he thought it, 
being, in his own tranſactions, even candor itſelf. 

But, perſuaded as he was, and as every ſenſible and impartial man 
muſt be, that the civil and religious liberties of Engliſhmen will ever be 
endangered in proportion as popery increaſes, and is not diſcouraged ; 
and well knowing, that the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church had been 
too remiſs in their oppoſition to it, he thought that venerable body might 

want a ſmarter ſtimulus to rouſe them than Dr. Mayhew's gentle repre- 
henſion. 

« Milton and Marvel,” ſays he, “not only overmatched the prelates 
te and prieſts on the eſtabliſhment, by their arguments, but by their wit. 
The A. B. knows the force of this weapon, and all eccleſiaſtics of ſenſe, 
* dread above meaſure to be treated out of a grave way.” 

The eccleſiaſtics here meant, however, did not decline to make uſe 
of this weapon againſt the diſſenters, when they had no other left in 
their hands, till Andrew Marvel wreſted even that from them; nor have 
they yet ceaſed from attempts of that kind, when their arguments fail- 
ed them, and they could enliſt a buffoon of any tolerable parts in the 
province of ridicule, 

The bitterneſs indeed of the eſtabliſhed clergy againſt proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, and againſt ſome © diſquiſitors” of their own body who have 
been deſirous of a farther reformation, has been unaccountable. They are 
in general men of ſenſe and learning, and, ex bypotbe/7 at leaſt, men of 
Chriſtian piety. As ſuch, political conſiderations ſhould be, with them, 
totally out of the queſtion ; and it is evident that, when they procede 
upon the eccleſiaſtical theory alone, their cauſe is not to be ſupported,' 
but by the fame arguments that the papiſts brought againit our fore- 
fathers of the reformation. And is it to be {ſuppoſed thai the papiſts 
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are ignorant of this advantage given them by the champions of the 
church, or too indolent to turn it to their own account ? 

In a poſtſcript to the letter now under conſideration, Mr. Hollis ſays, 
« A tradeſman of character, on whom I can rely, aſſured me, that not 
“ long ſince a popiſh prieſt boaſted to him openly in his ſhop, that he 
« lone had converted 1500 perſons in this town to the catholic faith.” 
Since this date, an inquiry into the numbers of papiſts in the kingdom 
has been ſet on foot by epiſcopal authority. But how ſuch inquiry ſuc- 
ceded, or what returns to it have been made from the ſeveral dioceſes 
where the mandates were executed, has not, we believe, been yet com- 
municated to the public, 

Dr. Mayhew, before his correſpondence with Mr. Hollis commenced, 
had connections of friendihip with ſeveral perſons in the mother coun- 
try, with whom he often intruſted his ſentiments concerning colony-af- 
fairs in confidence and with freedom. 

Among theſe was one whoſe apparent zeal for the intereſts of North 

America procured for him afterwards the truſt of agent for Maſſachuſets- 
Bay. Dr. Mayhew, in the beginning of his connection with Mr. Hol- 
lis, referred that gentleman to this perſon, as a confidential friend, and 
a zealous pramoter of the proſperity of America, 
Mr. Hollis, who knew the man and his communication, deſired Dr. 
Mayhew not to commit him with that perſon, or to engage him in any 
intercourſe with him on any account, without giving his reaſons for that 
caution. 

Upon occaſion of reprinting one of Dr. Mayhew's defences of his 
« Obfervations,” this man was conſulted (it is ſuppoſed by Mr. Millar) 
concerning the propriety of that propoſal, The advice was, to have it 
publiſhed in the beginning of the ſummer, and abridged ; that is to ſay, 
publiſhed at a ſeaſon when it muſt have been neglected, and rendered, 
by abridgment, perhaps in a great meaſure, ſpiritleſs and infignificant. 
This advice, as Mr. Hollis obſerved, was in the true ſtile and ſpirit of a 
tradeſman. 


Dr. Mayhew, in due time, was convinced of the utility of Mr. Hollis's 
caution to himſelf, as well as to his correſpondent. 


&« I ſhall ſtrictly obſerve,” ſays he, in a letter of December 18, “ what 
« you ſay with reterence to not putting you into any kind of connection 
e with 
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« with a certain perſon; one whom I have ſome grounds to · ſuſpect as 
« a double- minded man —in a ſtrait between honeſty and the wicked 
policy of the times.” 

But notwithſtanding the © ſtrait,” he ſoon found out which of the 
two “ was far better for him,” and made his option accordingly ; and 
is at this preſent writing, buſied in putting the coloniſts in Maſſachu- 
ſets in the wrong, by invidiouſly publiſhing, in the common news- pa- 
pers, an account of ſome of his negotiations on their behalf, with the 
late Mr. Grenville, at a time when he may be perfectly ſecure from any 
contradiction. | 

In September the late venerable Dr. Lardner requeſted by letter that 
Mr. Hollis would favour him with a ſubſcription to his work, intituled, 
« A large Collection of Jewiſh and Heatheniſh Teſtimonies to the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion, with Notes and Obſervations.” Upon this 
application, Mr. Hollis ſent the good man a bank note of twenty pounds, 
which the Doctor told to a friend, was the greateſt tum he had ever re- 
ceived from any of his benefactors. 

This admirable work was publiſhed in quarto, in the courſe of the 
years 1764, 1765, 1766, and 1767, In the fourth volume, p. 467, 
the Doctor has quoted a paſſage from a ſermon of Abp. Secker, preached 
November 5, 1758, wherein his Grace ſpeaks of religious intolerance 
in terms of reprobation, with which his own practice did by no means 
agree, at the time when Dr, Lardner did him the honour to cite this 
paſſage. 

The Doctor there gives him the character of © The excellent Prelate 
&« who now adorns the ſee of Canterbury.” 

This unſeaſonable encomium gave ſome diſguſt to Mr. Hollis, which. 
however he excuſed, upon the ſuppoſition that Doctor Lardner was not 
ſufficiently acquainted with the Archbiſhop” s true character; as will be 
ſeen 1n its place. 

In the mean time, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Dr. pe wee | 
having, in the eighth volume of his work, intituled, The Credibility 
© of the Goſpel Hiſtory, p. 2z1—32,” given a ſevere reprehenſion of the 
proceedings of the council of Nice, and offered perhaps the fineſt plea 
for Chriſtian liberty that could be exhibited in ſo ſhort a compaſs, found 
himſelf attacked by Dr. Secker, in an expoſtulatory letter, whercin, as 

a cer- 
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a certain writer hath obſerved, © Dr. Secker grants Dr. Lardner's pre- 
« miſſes with much ſeeming frankneſs, but warily guards, as he goes 
« along, againſt his concluſions by certain limitations, ſo expreſſed that 
ce they might, upon any future emergency, take away all meaning from 
« his conceſſions; otherwiſe the ſentence paſſed with ſo much juſtice 
©& on the council of Nice, would unavoidably fall on ſome councils and 
«< convocations for whoſe honour and reputation Dr. Secker was more 
& jmmediately concerned *.“ 

Dr. Lardner, one would have thought, might have found out one 
part at leaſt of this Prelate's character, from the flat contradiction his 
explanation in the year 17 50, bore to the principles advanced in the ci- 
tation from his ſermon in 1758, Not to mention his approbation of 
Dr. Mayhew's “ Remarks” on a pamphlet which long before 1767 was 
known to be the work of Abp. Secker. 

It is with the utmoſt reluctance that theſe weakneſſes are remarked 
in ſo truly excellent a man as Dr. Lardner, to whoſe honor it may be 
mentioned, that a very learned perſon has often ſaid, that if he was ſen- 
tenced to impriſonment for ſeven years he would not deſire to take any 
books with him into his confinement beſides the works of Jortin and 
Lardner, 

Oct. 21. Mr. Hollis gave Baron twenty guineas, which he had pro- 
miſed him, for correcting the preſs for the new edition of Locke's Let- 
ters concerning toleration. 

November 1, Mr. Hollis viſited Mr. Ruff head, to fabſcribe to his new 
edition of the Statutes at Large. He 9 this undertaking as of 
the utmoſt conſequence to the public; and recommended to Mr. Ruff, 
head by all means to inſert in his preface to that edition ſome paſſages 
favourable to liberty, and in honor of the wiſdom and magnanimity of 
our anceſtors. It ſeems Mr. Ruff head had intimated to Mr. Hollis that 
he intended to ſay ſomething in that preface touching the laws relating 
to the preſs. To encourage Mr. Ruff head in this deſign, Mr. Hollis 
preſented him with his edition of Toland's life of Milton, and accom- 
modated hum with the loan of a very 1carce decree of Star-chamber, in 


* See Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev, NATHANIEL LazvxzR, D. D. p. 98. with Dr. 
Lardner's Answer. 
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the time of Abp. Laud, againſt the liberty of the preſs, and of ROM 
Areopagitica, 

Mr. Ruff head, for reaſons of his own, did not think proper to men- 
tion this decree of Star-chamber, or any part of Milton's doctrine or rea- 
ſonings in his tract intituled Areopagitica. | 
The preface is nevertheleſs an excellent one, and ſets forth the ſpirit 
and magnanimity of our anceſtors in two very remarkable inftances ; 
viz. in the petition of the Commons, 2 Henry V. and in his reference 
to Glanville's ſpeech, as exhibited by Ruſhworth, vol. I. p. 574. [in the 
Iſt edit. 568.] which he moſt juſtly characteriſes, “one of the moſt 
« nervous, ſpirited, and maſterly pieces of oratory- in the Engliſh lan- 
“ ouage,” and which deſerves to be printed in letters of a foot long, 
and hung up in a certain chapel, to remind the worſhipers of the idol 
e prerogative,” that, (in the patriotic language of the orator) “ as they 
c ſhould hold themſelves unhappy if they ſhould not amend the wretch- 
« el eſtate of the poor ſubject, ſo they ſhould hold it a wickedneſs to 
« impair it.” And to beware, that the ſtatutes they enact “ fhould not 
« ſeem rather to be proviſions extorted by ſome predominant influence, 
© than laws inſtituted by the concurring aſſent of a regular legiſlature,” 
which, Mr. Ruff head informs us, “is the caſe of ſome antient ſtatutes in 
« particular inſtances.” 

Mr. Ruffhead mentions printing only once, where he ſays, “that 
“printing an act of parliament comes in lieu of the antient promulga- 
© tion by the ſheriff;“ that is to ſay, the antient method of proclaiming 
the new law by the ſheriffs in the ſeveral counties where they officiated. 
But he ſays, that the law would be good and valid without either print- 
ing or proclamation ; and. quotes the authority of lofd chief juſtice 
Holt, © that ſuch proclamation was merely an act of grace,” p. xvii. 
If an offence therefore,” continues Mr. Ruff head, „had been com- 
© mitted againſt an act of parliament before proclamation, the offender 
had been at the king's mercy, and he could not have pleaded igno- 
“france of the law, for this manifeſt reaſon ; becauſe all perſons are 
bound to take notice of acts of parliament, they being ſuppoſed to be 
* preſent at the enacting of them, either in perſon or by their repreſen- 
„ tatives,” 161d. 
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The reaſon, however manifeſt, is ſurely a pleaſant one, when the 
fact is ſet againſt the hypotheſis. We have been told, that in the pre- 
ſent day, the ſpeaker finds it difficult to collect a ſufficient number of 
repreſentatives to make up what is called a houſe; and when it is made 
up, the moſt conſequential law may be paſſed by the Commons in the 
abſence of upwards of four hundred of their members, 

If to this we add the late orders for ſhutting the doors upon their 
conſtituents, it would be but charity in Mr. Ruff head, or any man elſe, 
to inform the public, how the printing an act of parliament becomes 
equivalent to the proclamation of it by the ſheriff; or how a man comes 
to be bound to take notice of what paſſes in parliament when neither 
he nor his repreſentative i preſent. | 

Milton ſays, “that the practice of book-licenſing was not preſcribed 
© by any ſtatute left us by our anceſtors elder or later,“ nor, it ſeems, 
attempted to be left by any parliament but that to which Milton addrei]- 
ed his Areopagitica *; which might be the reaſon why Mr. Ruff head 
did not think it neceſſary to mention any thing about the preſs. 

There are indeed ſome later acts concerning the importing popiſh 
books printed in parts beyond the ſeas; which, I preſume, Mr. Rutt- 
head has inſerted in their proper place. There have likewiſe been be- 
fore Milton's time proclamations prohibiting or calling in certain libel- 
lous or indecent books particularly mentioned, but no expreſs limita- 
tions upon the preſs betore-hand ; ſuch as the appointment of a gene- 
ral licenſer, or the general prohibition of books unlicenſed. 

There is too extant an act of the Scottith parliament in 1584 con- 
demning Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland, and his dialogue de Jure regni 
apud Scotos, a copy of which 1s given in the Appendix, as likewiſe of 
the curious Star-chamber decree above-mentioned. 

Perhaps when Mr. Ruffhead ſpoke of printing acts of parliament, as 
a ſuccedaneum for the promulgation of them by the ſheriff*s proclama- 
tion, he might, without any impropriety, have added a paragraph con- 
cerning the ſentiments of former governments (our anceſtors) on the 
liberty of the preſs, and given ſome reaſons why the Commons, in 
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* The title of that intended ordinance was, “ An Ordinance to regulate Printing,” —that no book, 


pamphblet, or paper, ſhall be henceforth printed, unleſs the ſame be firſt apf roved or licenſed by tuch, or 
at leaſt one of ſuch as fhall be thereto appointed, 
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particular caſes, never proceeded farther than reſolutions, or addreſſes 
to the throne for proclamations, &c. 

Milton publiſhed his Areopagitica in the year 1644 which does not 
appear to have had any immediate effect upon the ordinance. For we 
find a licenſer, in May 1649, Gilbert Mabbot (or rather Mabbold, for ſo 
he is called in Whitelocke's index) who deſired to be diſcharged from 
his employment in May that year. 

Whitelocke ſays, he gave reaſons againſt licenſing books at all, and 
that to the houſe of Parliament ; which reaſons ſeem to have been ſug- 
geſted by Milton's tract, written four or five years before. 

Theſe reaſons Dr. Birch hath publiſhed in his life of Milton, prefixed 
to the folio edition of his proſe-works, 1738. p. xx. The firſt of them 
relates to himſelf; the others to the public. 

The ſecond runs thus, © 11. Becauſe that employment (as he con- 
“ ceives) is unjuſt and illegal, as to the. ends of its firſt inſtitution, viz. 
« to ſtop the preſs for publiſhing any thing that might diſcover the 
corruption of church or ſtate in time of popery, epiſcopacy, and ty- 
“ ranny, the better to keep the people in ignorance, and carry on their 
“ popiſnh, factious, and tyrannical deſigns, for the enflaving and de- 
6 ſtruction both of the bodies and ſouls of all the free people of this 
4 nation.“ | 
Licenſery and imprimaturs however were. uſeful implements under 
Charles II. and continued in practice till after the Revolution; but at 
length were, and ſtill are, confined to the famous univerſity of Oxford, 
with this advantage however to the orthodoxy and loyalty of that ſemi- 


old rugged Bentley called, /aunch and laple pojills. 

This year Mr. Hollis was employed, as we have obſerved, in looking 
to the publiſhing of Wallis's Grammar and Locke's Letters on Tolera- 
tion, which he was anxious to have appear with every advantage that 
might gratify the eye or the taſte of the purchaſer. 

He had engaged Mr. Bowyer, as appears above, to write the elegant 
Latin preface to the new edition of Wallis's Grammar. 


He had moreover procured to be engraved the beautiful head of the 
author by Signor Cipriani, 


nary, that nothing is ſuppoſed to iſſue from the Clarendon preſs but what 
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The ſame artiſt had engraved for him the head of Locke to be pre- 
fixed before the new edition of the treatiſes on government, publiſhed 
in 1763. | 

On the 6th of October Mr. Baron was with Mr. Hollis, in order to ſet- 
tle the preface to Locke's Letters on Toleration, which was then agreed 
to be candid, ample, correct, and finiſhed; and Mr. Baron had for his 
pains, in writing it, the ſum of ten guineas, over and above the twenty 
given him by Mr. Hollis for correcting the preſs. 

When theſe books were printed off Mr. Hollis took from Mr. Millar 
forty-one copies of Locke's Letters, for which he paid him L£.18. gs. 
which,“ ſays he, © are to be ſcattered ingenuouſly, among literary ſo- 
« cieties, the learned, and my friends.” 

Soon after he paid Mr. Millar eight guineas for forty-two copies of 
| Wallis's Grammar, with the like noble purpoſe of diſtributing it where 
| it might be moſt uſeful, and do the greateſt honour to his country. 
| At the ſame time he propoſed to Mr. Millar to undertake a new edi- 

tion of Neville's Plato Redivivus, and upon Millar's conſenting, conſulted 
| Mr. Strahan about the type, and other circumſtances relative to the new 
edition; but this went no farther than republiſhing the remaining co- 
pies of Mr. Spence's edition of that work, with a new preface, &c. 

November 14th, Mr. Hollis received a parcel, which he had long ex- 
pected, containing three ſetts of a new edition of Count Algarotti's 
works, printed at Leghorn, this year, which had been forwarded-by the 
Count himſelf in the month of April preceding his death. One ſett was 
a preſent to the ſociety of arts, another to Mr. Pitt, and the third to 
Mr. Hollis. | 

On the 16th, he ſent by Mr. Major a ſett of his prints to Monſieur 
de Beaumont, then in London, the French advocate who had lately 
pleaded, in a noble manner, the cauſe of the unfortunate proteſtant 
family of Calas at Tholouſe. | 

On the 22d, we find this entry in his Diary: © Gave a worthy man 
& in great diſtreſs fifty pounds, and cheered him what I could.” 

December 2, Mr. Hollis received a letter from Dr, Mayhew, wherein 
the Doctor informs him, that the pamphlet, intituled, 4 Conſiderations 
on the penal laws againſt popery,” (mentioned above) © was conſider- 
&« ed, at Boſton, not as a ſerious performance by a Roman catholic ; but 
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« as a ſatire upon the then preſent miniſtry, and the church of England, 
& by ſome proteſtant diflenters. And,” continues the Doctor, * 1 can- 
& not but think that part of it which ſpeaks of the ſimilitude between 
te the churches of Rome and England gives conſiderable reaſon to ſuſpect 
&« that this is the caſe; though I ſuppoſe the deſign is ſo diſguiſed, if 
ce this be it, that it will generally be received as a ſerious plea in favour 
& of the catholics.” | | 

That it was underſtood generally to be what the title pretended is 
very certain ; and Mr. Hollis, no doubt, was perſuaded it would be an- 
ſwered as ſuch, as he had intimated to Dr. Mayhew. But, excepting; 
ſome few ſtrictures upon it in the news-papers, or ſome incidental re- 
proof of the impudent writer in a pamphlet or two written on ſimilar 
ſubjects, no anſwer in form was ever publiſhed to theſe “ Conſidera- 
« tions,” from that quarter whence ſuch anſwer might moſt reaſonably 
and juſtly have been expected. 

The truth probably was, that to have anſwered this pamphlet can- 
didly and ingenuouſly, too much advantage might have been given to 
thoſe honeſt men, who had been ſoliciting for a reformation in the 
church of England for ſome years by-paſt, a propoſal, as we have ſince 
learned, from a remarkable controverſy on the ſubject, our eccleſiaſtical 
ſuperiors greatly diſreliſhed ; and which, as often as it was brought 
upon the carpet in his reign, Abp. Secker ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. And it 
is to be preſumed, from the indulgence ſhewn to the papiſts in general, 
and the confidence repoſed in ſome of them in later times, that the pa- 
piſts have had ſufficient aſſurances, that they may be eaſy on the head 
of proſecution for their converſions, &c. w vithout a repeal of the penal 
laws which concern them. 

„ Mr. Apthorp,” ſays the Doctor, in the ſame letter, „the Cambridge 
« miſſionary, is lately and ſuddenly gone for England; and it is com- 
„% monly ſuppoſed, that he will not return to live in this country. I 
* underſtand that the church at Cambridge was ſhut up the laſt LorD's- 
% day, and that all the epiſcopalians there in general attended the con- 

“ gregational worſhip.” 

Mr. Apthorp, perhaps the moſt reſpectable miſſionary that was ever 
{ent to New-England by the propagating Society, could not be very eaſy 
in his ſituation at Cambridge, His attachment to his patrons had been 
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the occaſion of ſetting the ſociety who ſent him thither in no very ami- 
able light, The ſubalterns under the then Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
had no very agreeable time of it in writing up to his Grace's ideas. 
This has been evident in more caſes than that of Mr. Apthorp. 
The candor and ingenuity of this gentleman, with reſpect to the colo- 
niſts, has appeared, ſo far as the times would admit 'of ſuch virtues, in 
his late faſt ſermon of December 13, 1776; which ſuggeſts a ſuſpicion 
that he made no inconfiderable ſacrifice to his great patron's prejudices, 
in ſuffering his name to ſtand before the replication to Dr. Mayhew's 
„Remarks.“ 
Dr. Mayhew was perhaps a little more anxious for the ſucceſs of his 
pamphlets in England than he ought to have been. In a letter to Mr. 
Hollis, dated December 18, he ſays, “I perceive, by the laſt abſtract of 
the ſociety's proceedings, that the ſociety to whoſe judgment and de- 
* cifion Mr. Apthorp humbly ſubmitted the merits of this cauſe, have 
fully decided it againſt me, declaring that I have been ſufficiently an- 
© ſwered both at home and abroad. I alfo perceive, that the Critical 
„Review for July laſt gives the cauſe againſt me in favour of the an- 
„ {werer, and ſhews much diſlike both of my defence againft the © Can- 
did Examination,” and Mr. F 's letter to the author of the Lon- 
don anſwer. All have a right to give their opinion. There are doubt- 
« leſs ſome very ſenſible perſons among the Critical Reviewers ; but 
their character with many here is, that they are a ſet of high-flying 
„ mercenary writers; if it be a juſt one, I have the leſs reaſon to be 
anxious about their approbation or diſapprobation.” 
Dr. Mayhew could hardly expect a different ſentence from a bench 
with whole doings he had made ſo free. Such bodies of men are rarely 
induced, by any thing ſhort of a diſſolution, to acknowledge their 
miſtakes. The enormous abuſes in the religious ſocieties of this king- 
dom, in times of. popery, were ſufficiently expoſed by many private 
writers, but no reformation followed till the king laid his hands on 
their poſſeſſions. And then, when they found themſelves undone, 
many of them freely confeſſed the ſins which had brought down the 

judgment. 
However, the Archbiſhop was not of the ſame mind with the reſt of 
the ſociety ; he thought it neceſſary to ſet Mr. Apthorp once more to 
work, 
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work, being, as Mr. Hollis obſerved, concerned rather for himſelf than 
the ſociety, or any other individual of it, to obviate ſome ſevere ſtrictures 
in Dr. Mayhew's © Remarks.“ 

As to the Critical Reviewers, every man of common ſenſe takes his 
entertainment from them juſt as they pleaſe to diſh it up. It did not 
require the ſagacity of the wiſe men of Boſton to diſcover their political 
attachments both from internal evidence, and the external marks in the 
forehead of the creature who began the work. They have kept ſteadily 
to their profeſſions in every thing but their deviations from their motto. 
However, their very malignity has been more than once uſetul to their 
foes, as well as acceptable to their admirers. 

The Monthly Reviewers are of a different ſtamp. They are more 
impartial, know their buſineſs better, and are more dextrous in the exe- 
cution of it. 

In the ſame letter the Doctor writes: „Our Lieutenant Governor, 
« Mr. Hutchinſon, has lately publiſhed here an Hiſtory of Maſſachuſet's 
© Bay, in New England. In my opinion, it is judicious and impartial. 
«© My chief objection againſt it is, that he ſeems, in ſome places, to fa. 
« your the interpoſition and power of the civil magiſtrate in merely ec- 
&« cleſiaſtical affairs, more than I can ſee reaſon for; though it mutt be 
allowed, that in many other places he appears very full in the prin- 
„ ciples of liberty, civil and religious. I believe, neither he nor any 
* other perſon could fairly reconcile theſe paſſages.” 

This may be left with the reader juſt as it is, with this obſervation, 
that Dr. Mayhew was not acquainted with the © fairneſs” of ſome of our 
later caſuiſts who have ariſen. ſince his demiſe. 

Mr. Hollis's anſwers to theſe letters do not appear. 

In the latter end of November, Sir William Dalrymple waited upon 
Mr. Hollis to ſeek information concerning perſons 1killed in metallurgy 
In or about London, on the likelieſt method of exciting emulation, and 
increaſing knowledge in ores, &c. with a view to the county of Corn- 
wall, by premium from the ſociety, Mr. Hollis gave him readily what 
information he could; but what that was does not appear. 

In the year 1759, Mr. Legge, the excellent chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in the reign of his late majeſty, ſtood candidate for the county of 


Southampton upon the earneſt invitation of the freeholders thereof, 
againſt 
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againſt the inclination of Leiceſter-houſe, i. e.“ ſays Mr. Hollis, “of 
ce the earl of Bute ;” who it ſeems had deſtined his relation, Sir Simeon 
Stewart, for the honor of repreſenting that county, 

His Lordſhip, in a correſpondence with Mr. Legge, carried on by 
Mr. Martin, ſolicited Mr. Legge to decline in favour of Sir Simeon, pre- 
tending that his then royal Highneſs made a point of it. 

Mr. Legge nobly gave a negative to this ſolicitation, with the conſe- 
quences of which the friends of liberty are well acquainted, and it is 
hoped, will not forget at a future day. 

A ſummary of this tranſaction appeared, in the St. James's Chronicle 
for December 5, this year. Whether Mr. Hollis had known of this 
manceuvre of Lord Bute's at the time it happened 1s uncertain; but upon 
the appearance of a ſummary account of this tranſaction in the St. James's 
Chronicle, December 5, Mr. Hollis drew up a ſhort paper, in reference 
to the letters which paſſed between Mr. Martin and Mr. Legge, ſigned, 
KRerum Capitalium Vindex,” accompanied with an extract from Locke's 
chapter on the diſſolution of government, ſhewing the prodigious evil 
of court influence on the electors and elected of the people. 

The ſupreme executor,” ſays Mr. Locke, “ acts contrary to his truſt, 
c when he either employs the FORCE, TREASURE, and OFFICES of the 
cc ſtate to corrupt the repreſentatives, and gain them to his purpoſe, or 
© openly pre-engages the ELECTORs to chuſe ſuch whom he has by ſoli- 
5 citations, threats, promiſes, or otherwiſe, won to his deſigns ; and im- 
„ ploys them to bring in ſuch who have promiſed before - hand what to 
vote and what enact. Thus to regulate candidates and electors, and 
© new-model the ways of election, what 1s it but to cut up government 
&« by the roots, and to poiſon the very fountain of public ſecurity ?” 

When the conduct of the ſupreme executor is examined by this rule, 
there is danger of ſaying either too little or too much. But if the charge 
15 brought againſt the ſpunges of the royal countenance, the people may 
make more free with them, and will do themſelves wrong if they do 
not deſtine them to the cord without ceremony. In ſuch caſes, the Re- 
rum Capitalium Vindex is an uſeful hand. | by 80 

About this time it was that Mr. Hollis wrote to a friend who had made 
him an otter of ſome curious articles of virtu, as follows : 


cc I beg 


5 


« I beg to decline all other things whatſoever in the future, however 
6e politely, beneficently, tendered. My ſtock of virtu, has ſome how 
« exceded the bounds that are becoming a private gentleman, who aims 
« rather to be occupied in the effection, realizing ſome ſort of public 
« good, though puny, and as his turn, ſituation, and the times will 
“ permit, before infirmities and age, crude old age, ſhall have diſabled 
« him, than in ſchemes of pleaſure and refinement, the moſt allowable, 
„ or elegant, or in mode.” 

perhaps this may ſerve as one inſtance of his bringing into his prac- 
tice a maxim which has been found among his notes, on more than one 
occaſion : 4 The queen of every virtue, which I wiſh conſtantly to eye 
“ and reverence, HUMILITY.” 

Some idea of Mr. Hollis's expenditure in this year, upon new publi- 
cations, preſents of books, benevolent contributions to public and pri- 
vate charities, may be formed from what has been mentioned in the 
courſe of theſe memoirs. To enumerate every particular article might 
be interpreted into an imputation of vanity, to which, as he himſelf 
was moſt averſe, his memorialiſts have no inclination to give occaſion. 
Suffice it to ſay, that his expences in theſe articles amounted this year 
to the conſiderable ſum of eight hundred pounds and upwards. 


MDCCLXV. 

Jan. 1, were publiſhed, Locke's Letters on Toleration, from the firſt 
editions of them in 1689, in 12mo and 4to, which Mr. Hollis collated 
himſelf : The firſt letter was printed in 12mo in Latin, at Gouda, 
* 1689, and tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Popple, author of the“ Ra- 
* tional Catechiſm, licenſed 1689; and printed twice in London; the 
6 firſt time in 1619, in 4to; and again the ſecond edition, corrected 
© 1690, 12mo0.” 

It is generally agreed, that the preface to the reader,” prefixed to 
this tranſlation, is the work of Mr. Locke himſelf. If ſo, how is it that 
we find in it theſe words: “It is for the uſe of ſuch that I have tranſ- 
* lated it into our language?“ If Mr. Popple was really the tranſlator, 
and if Mr, Locke really wrote the preface, Mr. Locke has ſuffered a 
falſehood to paſs upon the world under his own hand; if Mr. Popple 
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was the author of the preface, as well as of the tranſlation, he was a moſt 
happy imitator of Mr. Locke's ſtile, as well as of a force and ſtrength in 
expreſſing his ſentiments, almoſt peculiar to Mr. Locke. 

Mr. Baron, who wrote the preface to Mr. Hollis's edition of theſe let- 
ters, ſhould have accounted for this. 

In the edition of Locke's works of this preſent year, 1777, the edi- 
tors have left out this Latin letter for a reaſon, which would have been 
more admiſſible if the tranſlation had been by Locke's own hand. 

It has been mentioned above, that Mr. Hollis took of Mr. Millar forty- 
one copies of this new edition, for preſents. 

About the middle of January Mrs. Macaulay preſented to Mr. Hollis 
the ſecond volume of her hiſtory. On which he wrote the following 
letter : 

= | MADAM, Jan. I5, 1765. 

{© have read the ſecond volume of your hiſtory, and admire the in- 
6 duſtry, judgment, energy, elegance, faithfulneſs, and magnanimity, 
that is in it. 

4 I ſhall preſerve it choicely, a monument of a noble lady, noble 
© above all parchment ; and I have the honor to ſubſcribe myſelf, with 
the higheſt reſpect and eſteem, 

C MADAM, 
« Your moſt obliged, 
& and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
F. H.“ 

This was not however the only way in which Mr. Hollis expreſſed 
his grateful ſenſe of the valuable preſent of this excellent book; for on 
March 22 he purchaſed, out of the library of Dr. Leatherland, 145 vo- 
lumes and tracts relating to the hiſtory of England, chiefly during the 
civil wars, © with intention,” as he ſays, “ of bringing them nobly into 
% uſe, by preſenting them anonymouſly to the ingenuous Mrs. Catha- 
* rine Sawbridge Macaulay, who is now writing that moſt important pe- 
« riod of our hiſtory.” Theſe books were accordingly preſented to Mrs. 
Macaulay the ſame day. 

Jan. 7, Wallis's Grammar being now printed off, and ready for pub- 
lication, Mr. Hollis made Mr. Bowyer a preſent for his affiſtance in 

writing 
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writing the preface, as before mentioned, not forgetting * the ingenious 
Mr. Nichols, then his .apprentice, and ſince his partner, in the printing 

buſineſs. And about the ſame time he took an hundred copies of the 
book of Mr. Cadell, many of which he ſent as preſents abroad, particu- 
tarly ten copies to Portugal. | 

Jan. 10. We find in his Diary, a memorandum of a ſecond preſent 
of five guineas to an anonymous writer, © to enable him more effectu- 
« ally to ſupport the cauſe of liberty.” 

In the year 1745, the reverend and learned Mr. Spence had been the 
occaſion of Mr. Dodſley's reprinting Henry Neville's book, intituled, = 
PLATO REDIVIVUS; and Mr. Hollis finding that 300 copies of that edi- | 
tion were left upon Mr. Dodſley's hands, commiſſioned Mr. Ml ar to | 
purchaſe them; which he did, for fifteen pounds; and cauſed Mr. Mil- | 

| 


lar to republiſh the book, with a new title- page, and paid him twenty- 
pounds for the purchaſe- money, and for the new title, and advertiſing il 
the book. 0 
Mr. Spence had written a ſhort account of the work and the author, tl 
for the uſe of Dodſley's editions: inſtead of which was prefixed to this | 
republication, a larger account of Mr. Neville, and ſome of the decora- if 
tions or emblems in the blank leaves, uſed by Mr. Hollis in all the edi- It 
tions of the books procured by him, ſuch as the cap of Liberty, Britan- | 
nia, &c, This was tranſacted in February: and on March the 6th Mr. | | 
Hollis rode to Byfleet, where Mr. Spence then reſided ; and left for him lh | 
a copy of the book, adjuſted according to his inſtructions to Mr. Millar, | 
who thought fit to call this a fourth edition in the title page, though in | % 
fact, it was but the third. Beſides theſe expences, and preſenting Mr. 1 
Millar with the copies purchaſed of Dodſley, Mr. Hollis bought twenty- | 
four of the books of Millar, for his own uſe, and to ſcatter among his 
friends (as he expreſſed it) at home and abroad. 104 
In the library of the learned and excellent Dr. Leatherland, among | \'y 
other curioſities, was a quarto volume of mixed tracts, publiſhed during 


\ 
the civil war, which Mr. Hollis found in February, at Mr. Baker's, in * 
York-ſtreet, Covent Garden. In a leaf preſixed to this volume was writ- | 
»The value of this little preſent was much enhanced by the mode in which it was given, Tt was ſent 0 
is a blank cover, ſealed up, and addreſfed, . To Mr. John Nichols, a promiſing young printer.“ 
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ten, in the hand of Charles I. the following words: The collection of 
& all the particular papers and paſſages between me and the Englicth 
© REBELLES, in the two laſt treaties. 1 labour for peace, but when I ſpeak. 
« unto THEM thereof, they make THEM ready to battle.” 

Mr. Hollis ſent a letter to the London Chronicle, publiſhed in that 
paper March 6, ſigned Patina Antiquarior, on the fubject, which we 
have inſerted in the Appendix. This volume of tracts was bought for 
the right honourable Charles Townſhend for three pounds odd money, 
as appears by a memorandum in Mr. Hollis's hand-writing. 

In the winter, 1764, was produced and acted at Paris, a tragedy, in- 
tituled, The Siege of Calais;” on which the following paragraph ap- 
peared in the London Chronicle, in the beginning of April, 1765. 

« Calais, The magiſtrates of this antient town have invited the 
& Comediens Franqois, to come hither during the cloſure of the theatre 
at Paris in the holy week, to repreſent the celebrated new tragedy of 
„the “ Siege of Calais,” offering to bear the expences of their expedi- 
& tion. The French comedians, it is ſaid, accepted the invitation, but 
& declined the gratuity ; when his moſt chriſtian majeſty interfering, 
„ ordered that the whole expence of their journey and EIA 
© ſhould be defrayed out of the royal coffer.” 

On the appearance of this intelligence, Mr. Hollis ſent to the London 
Chronicle a letter, dated March 3o, and ſigned, * Roaſt beef of Old 
« AEngland,“ giving an account of ſeveral curious particulars, relating to 
the conqueſt of Calais, by the Engliſh ; and the loſs of it, in the reign 
of our queen Mary. This letter will be found in the Appendix. 

On the roth of March, Mr. Hollis received a letter from Mr. Valtra- 
vers, giving bim a farther account of the procedure of the government 
of Berne in relation to the nine caſes of books, with an extract from a 
letter to Mr. Valtravers, from Mr. De Schmidt the ſon, dated Berne, 
Feb. 21, 1765, importing, “that the Societe Economique of Berne 
© would ſend him a magnificent letter for their anonymous benefactor, 
« with many acknowledgments of their obligations to him; and that 
*« they would cauſe the donation to be honourably mentioned in the 
« Engliſh Gazettes; and as he, the anonymous benefactor, would ac- 
6 cept of no recompenſe, they would cauſe a gold medal to be ſtruck as 


« a preſent for their friend at Rock hall * meaning Mr. Valtravers, to 
whom 
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whom the books were conſigned, and who had the care of Waging em 
with the curators of the library. 

The books had been delivered to theſe n on the gth of re- 
bruary, and what followed upon that, is circumſtantially ſet forth in 
Mr. Valtravers's letters, and Mr. Hollis's anfwers; all which are inſerted 
in the Appendix. 

Upon the occaſion of this laſt letter from Mr. Valtrzvers there 1s the 
following entry in Mr. Holis's Diary: 

„ hope however, that he will be able, by his perſonal influence at 
„ Berne, to prevent any article being inſerted in the Englith News-pa- 
„ pers, concerning the donation; and then every circumſtance will have 
“ paſſed happily— molt happily !“ 

Beſides what was paid to Mr. Holford and Mr. Valtravers, for freight 
and carriage of theſe books, Mr. Hollis paid Mr. Becket the Bookſeller 
the ſum of ſeventeen pounds fifteen ſhillings, and ten pence, for charges 
for the caſes, packing the books, and forwarding them to the ſhip. He 
ſent likewiſe to conſul Holford at Genoa, a concave and convex mirror 
of eighteen inches diameter, as a preſent, in return for the Conſul's great 
care in forwarding the books to Berne. 

There is mention made in Mr. Hollis's papers, that about this time 
he applied twice to Mr. Griffiths, that a favourable account might be 
given, in the Monthly Review, of a book written by a friend of his, as 
he thought it deſerved; in which, as it hath fince appeared, he did 
not fnccede. The book however, two or three years after, came to a 
ſecond edition, and was well received, and was ſpoken of in a ſubſequent 
number of the fame Review, with a little more reſpect. 

An application of this kind from Mr. Hotlis was certainly a ſtrain of 
his courteſy, which nothing but his approÞbation of the work could re- 
concile to his uſual thynets in fach cates. There is not the leaſt ap- 
pearance that the author requeſted or expected this complaiſance from 
him, being well acquainted with his diſpoſition on ſimilar occaſions ; 
nor, as we have reaſon to believe. was Mr. Hollis of opinion with the 
author, on the point controverted in that performance; nor Indeed was 
he perſonally khown to him. 

This theretore may ſtand as an inſtance of His generous impartiality 
to writers of all complexions whom he thought to deſerve encourage- 
M m 2 ment, 
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ment, either on account of their parts and induftry, or more EY of 
their integrity and ſincerity. 
Mr. Griffiths however, on this occaſion, ſhewed himſelf a perſon not 
to be taken by a bribe, Mr. Hollis having, on his ſecond application, 
preſented him with the new edition of Wallis's Grammar ; perhaps, in- 
deed, not ſo much to purchaſe Mr. Griffiths intereſt with the Review- 
ers, as on account of Mr. Hollis's regard to the man. 
We know little of the author thus recommended, but his name; and 
that, as appears by ſome of Mr. Hollis's notes, he obtained more effec- 
tually Mr. Hollis's eſteem, by ſome ſubſequent publications more to the 
patriot's taſte, 
March 22d, Mr. Hollis ſubſcribed ten guineas towards a new building 
for the ſociety of arts and commerce. 
April 14, (his birth-day), we find the following entry in his Diary : 
&« I thank thee, moſt humbly, O my Gop, for permitting me to paſs 
© another year in health and ſafety ! and thereby to go through that 
“plan, honeſt, uſeful, noble, as I apprehend, which I had long labour- 
% ed to. complete. O ſhield me ſtill with thy protection, and endue me 
“ with thy choiceſt humility and wiſdom, that the remaining and new 
„plan of life may be conducted in ſuch manner as ſhall be moſt ſer- 
« viceable to my country and mankind, and acceptable in thine eye! 
] am now entered my ſix-and-fortieth year.” 
May 2, we find the following note in his Diary: 
Having again been hard worked for a long time, and without inter- 
&« yal, and about delicate, and ſeveral of them in their nature diſagree- 
able buſineſſes, I am again become low, tired in ſpirits, and incapable 
of cloſe thinking and application as heretofore ; and yet ſo honeſt, 
* noble, are my views, that with the approaching excurſion to the weſt, 
„ they will, I truſt, as hitherto, ſupport and maſter me through all dif- 
“ ficulties.” Mr. Hollis here uſes the word, © maſter,” in a ſenſe juſt 
the reverſe of the common acceptation. We ſhould have faid, * enable 
«© me to maſter all difficulties.” But it is probable he found the verb ſo 
uſed in ſome of his favorite authors, perhaps in Milton. 
May 22, Mr. Hollis fent to Chriſt's College, Cambridge, four copies 
of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; ; two copies of the firſt edition, in ten books, 
with 
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with variorum in the title pages. One of the ſecond edition, 1674, 8 vo. 
another of the edition, 1678, 8vo. likewiſe. 

May 30. He recommended to Millar to reprint the nnn 
John Milton, with a curious tract of Marchamont Nedham intituled, 
«© Conſiderations tendered to a member of the council of ſtate, Aug. 1, 
« 1649 ; concerning, I. The diſcontents of the people. 2. Opprobri- 
« ous ſpeeches againſt government. 3. Paſquils and pamphlets. 4. In- 
e yectives out of the pulpit. 5. Eves-droppers, whiſperers, and infor- 
“ mers; wherein is repreſented the opinion and practice of many of the 
« moſt eminent ſtateſmen in relation to theſe particulars. 

&« Yim temperatam Dii quoque provehunt 
In majus.—HoRAT. | 
& which,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “ Millar agreed to;? but, N. B. never per- 
formed. 
There is no mention of this work in the account which Anthony 
Wood gives of Marchamont Nedham and his works, and there is reaſon 
to believe it was the work of another hand. _ 

June 7. The Rev. Mr. Harte, Canon of Windſor, author of the Life 
of Guſtavus Adolphus, and Eflays on Huſbandry, being, as was reported, 
about to publiſh the tracts of Mr. Samuel Harthb (to whom Milton ad- 
dreſſed his Diſcourſe on Education) Mr. Hollis ſent ſeven tracts of Hart- 
lib's, as a preſent to the, edlitor. Whether rs Harte publiſhed theſe tracts 
or not we are not informed. 

On the, 18th of the ſame. month he har to Mrs. Macaulay 3 thirty 
tracts, publithed during the civil wars. 

About the end of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, Mr. Hollis tran- 
{cribed from Huſbands collection, The proteſtation of the Archbiſhops 
« and. Biſhops of Ireland againſt the toleration of popery, agreed upon. 
and ſubſcribed by them, Nov. 26, 1626,” and ſent it to be publiſhed: 
in the London Chronicle, with a few remarks of his own. It was ac-- 
cordingly publiſhed in that paper, Aug. 1765 *. 

September 7. He ſent to the, London Chronicle a piece. of drollery, 
as he calls it, by Henry Neville, intituled, The Iſle of Pines,” with a 
ſhort Preface, ſigned, 4 Harpocrates,” of which he alſo procuredlan ele- 


1 For this ſee the Appendix. 
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gant edition, I 2mo. in 1768, printed for Cadell, to which was prefixed 
a a ſatyrical and not over delicate piece, intituled, « The Parliament of 
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« Ladies,” firſt printed in 1647. 
The firſt edition of the « Me of Pines,” Was printed at London, in 


4to. 1668, for Allen Banks and Charles Harper. The Whole title as 
follows: 

«© The Me of pines; ora late Uiſb6vety: of a fourth iſland near Terra 
4% Auſtralis kncognita, by Henry Cornelius Van Slbettan; wherein is con- 
<« tained, à true relation of certain Engliſh perſons who, in queen Eli- 
« zabeth's time, making a voyage to the Exft Indies, were caſt away, and 
« wrecked near the coaſt of Terra Aufttatis Incognita, and all drowned 
except one man and four women. And now lately, A. D. 1667, a 
% Dutch ſhip makihg a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, dfiven by foul wea- 
< ther there, by chance have found their poſterity (ſpeaking good Eng- 
« liſh) to amount (as they ſuppoſe) to ten or twelve thouſand perſons. 
« The whole relation (written and left by the man himſelf, a little be- 
fore his death, and delivered to the Dutch by his grand-child) is here 


« annexed; with the tongitude and latitude of the iſland, the ſituation 


and felic iy thereof, with other matter obſervable.” 
Mr. Hollis's edition of the Ile of Pines” does not contain the whole 
of what is to be found in the old quarto. For what reaſon he omitted 


To much of it (having publiffied only about nine pages out of thirty-one, 


of which the quarto pamphlet conſiſts), does not appear, particularly 
the laws enattet by Henry Pine, * the government of the inhabi- 


_tants. 


Nr. Hollis calted it “ piece of hy but it ſeems to have been 
intended by Neville for a ſerious reprefentition of the happineſs that 
might accrue to {6ciety 'by follbwittg the dictates of riattire, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances in Which the founder of a community might 
be placed in a defart, ſupptied with a few accommodations moſt neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of the ſpeties. 

Neville indeed furniſhes Pine with a Bible; from whente Pine forms 
his rules of government; which probably night be ititended to ſhew 
how well the conduct of mmarikifd might be rep ulated by the ſfmple do- 
cuments of the word of Gop, without that load of human forms and 


ceremonies with which a ſelfiſh and wily prieſthood had defaced and 
5 corrupted 
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voruupted it in church- eſtabliſhments, a grievance which was ſeverely 
felt in his days, and to which undoubtedly he was no friend. 

Some years ago a book was written by an ingenious gentleman ſtilb 
living, intituled, „A Vindication of Natural Society” which was ſaid 
to have been intended: for a contrait to Lord Bolingbroke's reprobation 
of artificial theology; who had by no means any objection to artificial 
government. | 

The Vindicator, as afterwards appeared on a very memorable occa- 
ſion, had as little to artificial theology; without which, he ſeemed to 
think, political government could not be carried on *. 

In his Vindication he made ſo ſtrong a caſe in favour of natural ſoci- 
ety, that it would require perhaps more than even his own art and in— 
genuity to demoliſh his ſtrong fabric. 

Civil goverament” (ſays he) © borrows a ſtrength from eccleſiaſti- 
4 cal; and artificial laws receive a ſanction from artificial revelations. 
«© The. ideas of religion and government are cloſely connected; and 
% while we receive government as a thing neceſſary, or even uſeful to 
our well-being, we ſhall, in ſpite of us, draw in as a neceſſary, though 
& undeſireable, conſequence, an artificial religion of ſome kind or 
other +.” | 

Was he in earneſt here? The caſt and deſign of his pamphlet re- 
quires, that we ſhould anſwer, no: but it is moſt evident, that his ſpeech 
againſt the clerical petition, is founded upon this very principle; nor 
will his ſaving of the honor of the church of England, in the courſe of 
the paragraph, avail him, till he can ſhew, that the government of 
England is not: a civil government, or that it is not ſupported. and exer- 
cited by artificial laws. 

Neville, we ſee, avoided this curſt neceſſity, by introducing the real 
revelations. of the Bible, as ſufficient to aid the regulations of his natu- 
ral ſociety ; whereas the Vindicator has nothing religious to mix with 
the natural paſſions of natural ſociety ; but the dominion of natural rea- 
ſon, a phantom which, for want of a ſupreme witL, amounts, with re- 
ſpect to individuals, to nothing but natural paſſion. differently modified. 

But this may be more properly diſcuſſed: on another occaſion... 


* See Mr, Burke's Specch on the clerical- petition offered to Parliament, Feb. 6, 1772. 
* Vind. p. 9. 2d edit. 
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The Prince of Torremuzza in Sicily, having, in conſequence of their 
friendſhip contracted in that iſland, ſent Mr. Hollis divers of his publica- 
tions on ſubjects of antiquity, our patriot procured and ſent him a pre- 
tent of books, “ to ſhew,” as he expreſſes it, his gratitude, and to 
*« do honour to Old England;“ with the following letter, dated Sept. 2 6, 
1765. 

I admire your ſpirit, and the truly noble tender of an exchange 
© of literary productions; thoſe your productions, works, I have re- 
«'cerved, read, and ſhall always preſerve, among the choiceſt pieces of 
„my library, for the great learning, judgment, philanthropy, which 
they contain. But every man is not a Hercules; and as the better 
part of wiſdom is ſaid to be diſcretion, the only return that I imagine 
© I can make with propriety to your tender, is, to ſend you rather the 
works of other perſons, of allowed eminency in our nation, than a few 
« {cribblings of my own, eſpecially as the latter have not turned upon 
the ſubject of antiquity, however reſpectable, but government. 

In this view of things, I requeſt you to accept a {mall caſe of books, 
which a good Engliſhman, George Tatem, Eſq. of Meſſina, Britiſh 
* Conſul general far the ifland of Sicily, will tranſmit to you, obliging- 
ly, in Palermo free of charge, and if you ſhould be pleaſed with it, I 
« ſhall be happy.” 

At the ſame time he ſent him another preſent, accompanied with the 
following note: 

« Thomas Hollis in compliment to, and as his mite towards the 32 
& ter idea of the prince of Torremuzza, which he hopes, with every 
e true antiquary, is executing, requeſts his friendly acceptance of a ſe- 
& pulchral marble, with a Greek inſcription ; the pro Chriſto, and palm 
& reverſed upon it, found by him, Thomas Hollis, Oct. 16, 1751, then 
© on his travels, with ſurprize and joy, in a cell far in the catacomb 
& della vignea Cæſarea, accaſato di S. M. di Geſu, at Siracuſe, in the iſland 
ec of Sicily.” 

The“ maſter idea,“ here mentioned, related, to a compilation ſince 
publiſhed, and intituled, “ Sicilize, et objacentium inſularum veterum 
« jinſcriptionum, nova collectio, Prolegomenis et notis illuſtrata,” 

This worthy and ingenious prince, who had a taſte and a reſpect fer 
the publications of this country, employed Mr. Baker of York-ftreet, 

Covent 
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Covent Garden, on Mr. Hollis's recommendation, to ſend him ſuch books 
as he might want. | 

At the ſame time Mr, Hollis ſent to ſeveral places abroad a number 
of the publications of the ſociety of arts and commerce, particularly to 
Switzerland and Sicily. In one of thoſe ſent to Sicily he wrote : 

* Go, little book, induce the Sicilians, famous through all ages, to 
s inſtitute ſocieties like your ſociety, that the good may be united, the 
&« bad awed, the iſland enriched with preſervation of its induſtry, and 
“ mankind benefited.” 

Mr. Hollis himſelf, averſe to parchment honours, was induced, by 
his eſteem of the Rev. Mr. William Harris, of Honiton, in Devonſhire, 
to ſolicit tor him, by the means of a friend, the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity at Glaſgow ; and on the twentieth of September this year, Mr. 
Hollis was informed that the ſaid degree was conferred upon Mr. Harris 
by the unanimous conſent of all the members of that body. 

We muſt now look back to Mr. Hollis's correſpondence with his 
American friend and confident Dr. Mayhew. This was the critical year 
of the ſtamp- act, in the fortunes of which, and its conſequences, it may 
juſtly be ſaid every inhabitant of Great Britain and America has been, 
and ſtill is, intereſted, 

March 4, 1765, Mr. Hollis wrote a pretty long letter to Dr. Mayhew, 
wherein he gives him an account of the ſentiments of the public (ſuch, 
I mean, as attended to the controverſy) concerning the Doctor's Remarks 
on Abp. Secker's anſwer to his © obſervations on the charter and conduct 
of the ſociety, &c.“ 

In this letter Mr. Hollis takes notice of Mr. Apthorp's return from 
America (whom he calls, “that ſpie upon your land,“) and ſeems to 
intimate that he was driven out of it, by the judgment and energy of 
Dr. Mayhew. 

* Iam aſſured,” ſays he, “that at the motion of the Archbiſhop, it 
is entered in the books of the epiſcopal propagators, hat no inte 1, 
„ /conaries ſhall be ſent to New England; which information will turn 
** out to be in fact, I ſuppoſe, that no more miſſions ſhall be eſtabliſſicd 
there. What the Archbiſhop hath done, or rather undone, is incon- 
** 11derable, and to ſave appearances only. But if he is /7#/y honeſt, he 
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„will take away the great number of the miſſions throughout that 
© country.” 

Of theſe American miſſions Mr. Hollis certainly judged right. Never 
was a greater error in politics than the inſtitution of the ſociety for the 
propagation of religion in America (the only country that is mentioned 
in the charter of the ſociety, in the name of foreign parts), with a pre- 


_ tence of civilizing and chriſtianizing the ſavages of that country, A 


ſociety compoſed of men of the ſame principles, and in the ſame ſta- 
tions with thoſe who forced the firſt American ſettlers out of this king- 
dom for non-conformity, were not likely to act with the poſterity of 
ſuch ſettlers on any common principles, for the purpoſe of converting 
the ignorant and barbarous nations adjoining upon their ſettlements to 
Chriſtianity. Accordingly Dr. Secker, Bp. of Oxford, declared, in a ſer- 
mon preached before the ſociety, in the year 1740-1, that © whoever 
Vas taught Chriſtianity in the plantations, by the means of the ſociety, 
© muſt be taught by the forms of the Church of England, or not taught 
«at AL” + 

What could be the effect of ſending miſſionaries into theſe foreign 
parts with ſuch inſtructions, but eternal ſquabbles with the miſhonaries 
{ent on the like errand by the coloniſts, but on a different and much 
more generous plan ? | 

In proceſs of time it was found expedient to encourage the ſociety's 
miſſionaries to convert the anti-epiſcopalians to the church of England; 
and this work, not proceding with the expedition or the ſucceſs intend- 
ed by Abp. Secker, and his adherents, the project of ſending biſhops 
into thoſe parts was fallen upon, and eagerly purſued; which ſerved to 
increaſe the jealouſies of the coloniſts, already but too juſtly ſuſpicious, 
that the ruling powers of the mother country looked upon their grow- 
ing proſperity with an evil eye. The conſequences Frenchmen and Spa- 
niards will tell our poſterity with pleaſure. 

Eccleſiaſtical meaſures of this complexion could not be forwarded or 
ſupported, but on the principles of popery ; which, no doubt, was one 
reaſon, among others, why popery had been ſo indulgently connived at 
and even countenanced in Britain. | 

This did not eſcape the ſevere ſtrictures of Dr. Mayhew, in his“ Re- 


„ marks;” and for that reaſon Mr. Hollis was of opinion, no anſwer 
would 
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would be given to them; © unleſs a ſtigma or ſo, in the lurking mi- 
“ nutes of the ſociety; no aſs in ſand-cart,” ſays he, ©& ſkin-cut and 
« goaded, being more tender than the Archbiſhop and his brethren on 
that ſubject.” 

« Public affairs,” ſays Mr. Hollis, in the ſame letter,“ are yet, and 
ce likely to continue, in the ſame chanel, till the next war, as in my 
« laſt; when the Scottithman, and his mongrels, muſt go off like ſmoke 
ce before the wind. Gop fend the debt, bankruptcy, he hath fixed on 
© the nation, could as eaſily be parted with! 

«© The three kingdoms are uneaſy; and, as it ſhould ſeem, to be made 
© more uneaſy—with the coloniſts, thoſe faithful friends to liberty, 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the Houle of Hanover, THEREFORE.” 


Mr. Hollis's prophecy cannot be either belied or verified till the next 


foreign war, for it 1s to that he reters the exit of the leader-of the mon- 
grels. Little did he think, when he wrote this letter, of a colony- 
war in its preſent appearances, and with ſo pernicious a tendency, to 
promote and haſten the bankruptcy. 

About this time Mr. Otis publiſhed a tract, intituled, “ The rights of 
e the Britiſh Colonies aflerted and proved ;” of which Mr. Hollis ſent 
Dr. Mayhew the following account, copied from a letter from a friend 
to whom he had preſented the pamphlet : | 

* It is a noble piece, and has been read by many of my friends 
with great edification. All the great and generous principles of go— 
© vernment that is of public good, which ever warmed Nilton, Locke, 
© or any patriot heart, are familiar to the author, and applied to his own 
particular argument, in a way they had not thought of; but would 
* have honored and approved. If it had fallen in his way, I could have 


s withed he had touched upon the epitcopizing ſcheme, in his bold and 


** convincing way; and the rather, as it is reported to us, that the ad- 
* vocates for it are more warm and ſanguine than ever; and have had 
6 the art to engage ſome of our ſtateſmen to be as deeply for it as them- 
* ſelves, as an event neceflarily connected with that ſyſtem of politics 
** which they have adopted, and which is alone within the compaſs of 

their abilities and their virtues.” 
There is not a fool of a ſtateſman upon hiſtorical record who did 
not very well underſtand the principles of tyranny; nor a knave of a 
Nn 2 | politician 
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politician who had any ſcruples to put them in practice. But to govern 
a free people with a wiſe, righteous, and magnanimous regard to their 
rights and privileges, is a ſecret which our anceſtors in the political de- 
partment, have taken along with them to the world of ſpirits. That kind 
of learning is now out of faſhion, and indeed generally has been, when 
the province of inſtilling it has been intruſted to /o5ya/ churchmen, who 
know, from a fenſe of their own dignity, how meritorious, as well as 
convenient, it is for the canaille to ſubmit, without limitation, to the 
powers that be. 

Dr. Mayhew's anſwer to Mr. Hollis's letter bears date May 17, and 
will be noticed in its turn, 

Feb. 9, 1765, Dr. Mayhew wrote to Mr. Hollis an account of his re- 
ceiving a very valuable preſent of books from him, ſeveral of which he 


Had not ſeen before; particularly, © Marvels Rehearſal tranſproſed,” 


divers tracts in a new edition of Milton's profe-works,. | Baron's] &c. 

—— Dudley, Eſq. judge of the province of Maſſachuſets, left a 
legacy for a ſermon againſt popery, to be preached the enſuing May, 
Dr. Mayhew tells Mr. Hollis in his letter, that he was appointed, by the 
truſtees of Mr. Dudley's will, to perform that duty in the chapel of Har- 
vard College. © But,” ſays the Doctor, “ it is but a ſmall part of that 
* myſtery of iniquity, that can be laid open and expoled in a difcourſe 
16 of one hour.” 

He informs Mr. Hollis, in the ſame letter, that“ Dr. Wiggleſworth, 
te the learned and very worthy Holliſian profeſſor of divinity in Harvard 
© College, was lately dead, in an advanced age; that his funeral ſer- 
« mon, by the Rev. Mr. Appleton of Cambridge, would be e and 
« ſent to Mr. Hollis. 

Dr. Wiggleſworth,” ſays he, © was the firſt divinity über in 
« that College, and I with he may have a ſucceſſor worthy of him, and 
« of the name by which the profeſſorſhip is called.“ 

In a letter of May 13th, the Doctor ſays, Mr. Wiggleſworth, now 
« one of the tutors of Harvard College, and ſon of the late worthy pro- 
« feſſor, ſends you, through my hands, a copy or two of Mr. Appleton's 
funeral fermon on his father. Mr. Wiggleſworth is a young gentle- 
© man of good abilities and character, and ſeems to ſtand fair to ſuccede 


© his father as Hollis-profeſſor of divinity in the college;“ which after- 
| wards 
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wards happened. But we ſhall ſoon ſee that the worthy Doctor had 
other things to write to Mr. Hollis than theſe deeds of peace. 

Dr. Mayhew's next letter 1s dated May 17, acknowledging the receipt 
of ſeveral preſents of books from Mr. Hollis, and adviſing him, that 
the Doctor had ſent him Mr. Hutchinſon's Hiſtory of Maſſachuſet's pro- 
vince, and ſome copies of his own ſermon againſt popery, before-men- 
tioned. 

“ You have divers times hinted,” ſays the Doctor, © at the Arch- 
& biſhop's ſpy upon us. I never knew, till your laſt, whom you meant, 
nor did I ever hear before that he was ſuſpected to come hither! in that 
“ honourable capacity.” 

The Doctor muſt have been a man of great ſimplicity not to have 


only buſineſs there was not that of a mere convertifleur of the ſavages, 
or a preacher of the goſpel to the coloniſts of the Engliſh eſtabliſhed 
church. Mr. Hollis had no other tokens of Mr. Apthorp's official com- 
miſſion from the Archbiſhop, than what appeared in print, we mean 
chiefly that gentleman's quotations from his Grace's propagation ſermon. 
It was the coloring, by-view of this ſermon,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “ that 
“ firſt occaſioned a fixed diſhke in me to Dr. Secker. He thought to 
figure by it eaſily in commendam, without danger of any kind. Hav- 
„ ing been corrected for it by Mr. Hubbard, he became diſguſted with 
* the coloniſts, Then he hated them. Then fixed a ſpy regularly upon 
«© them; for ſuch I always deemed Mr. Apthorp. Then began a fur- 
* ther ſcheme concerning American biſhops ; in which, inftead of hard 
* unſplendid work at home, the watching, da vero, againſt the evil mo- 
rals and conduct of his own vaſt flock, and alarming growth of po- 
“ pery, &c. he thought to win e glory from a diſtance, and, himſelf a 
* changeling, to outſhine or equal the greateſt of his predeceſſors.” 

The letter to which this extract belongs is dated June 24; and is in 
anſwer to two of Dr. Mayhew's, of May 13, and May 17. 
There ſeems to be an anachroniſm in this deduction of the progre!s 
of Abp. Secker's diſpoſition towards the colonies. 

Dr. Secker's project of epiſcopizing America was prior to Mr. Ap» 
thorp's miſſion by ſeveral years. It was certainly in his head when he 
preached his ſermon in 1740 or 1747, and. ſeems to have been formed 
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ſuſpected, from Mr. Apthorp's connections with Abp. Secker, that his 
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into a plan of operation, in the year 1751, when he wrote his letter to 


Mr. Walpole. Of the date of Mr. Apthorp's miſſion, we are not in- 
formed; but ſuppole it to have begun after the date of the ſaid letter. 

For the reſt, whatever ſecret article, with reſpect to the Archbiſhop's 
byewviews, there might be in Mr. Apthorp's commiſſion, we cannot but 
think Mr. Apthorp was too ingenuous a man to be a thorough-paced 
agent for the Archbiſhop in his colonv-work, and ſeems to have had 
more judgment than to drive it on at the rate his Grace wanted it to 
ſpring to the goal. Bradbury Chandler was a much fitter tool for his 
purpoſe. 

In this letter Mr. Hollis favs of two different groupes of writers for 
the public and themſelves: © The . . . . have able worthy people 
among them, and for traders in the way of literature, afford, as much 
c as poſſible, to liberty. The . . . . are almoſt, if not all, Scottiſh- 
“ men, ww/thout iznorance or knowledge; and by intereſt and inclination, 
«not Whigs, perhaps . . . . . « 

The learning of ſome of our Scottiſh writers who, of late years, have 
figured, with the greateſt eclat, among the connoiſſeurs of the favourite 
party, could not have been more juſtly, or more happily, characteriſed. 
A gentleman who read the paſſage in Mr. Hollis's letter ſaid, it was the 
true character of our Scotch politicians, as well as of their retainers and 
encomiaſts of that country. 

After acknowledging the receipt of the hiſtory of t the colony of Maſ- 
fachulet's Bay, Mr. Hollis ſays : 

„The hiſtory I have read generally. It is not ſevere againſt the 
% founders, leaders, people of that colony; ſhades great facts; yet is 
« favourable to liberty; is curious, valuable, and to have been written 
„ by a man in office in the year 17635, is an extraordinary perfor- 
© mance. 

In reſpect to the power of the civil magiſtrate in religious matters, 
ce be pleaſed to conſult the note taken from the Oceana of the ingenuous 
© James Harrington, inſerted in the notes belonging to the letters of Al- 
© gernon Sydney, taken from the Sydney-papers, p. 67. with which 
note I entirely, but humbly, agree *. 


VMI. Hollis's edition of 1763 the pages are marked confuſedly, In Mr. Robertſon's, of the year 
pP. 1B, under a letter to Henry Saville, Some of which letters were publiſhed in an octavo 
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This circumſtance gives Mr. Hollis occaſion to obſerve, that “ the 
t fathers of New-England were perſecutors with the ſtigmata of perſe- 
“ cution freſh bleeding upon themſelves. 

% have,” ſays he, © returned my thanks by letter to the Rev. Mr. 
« Wiggleſworth for the publications ſent me on the death of his late 
&« learned excellent father. Perhaps that worthy gentleman and Mr. 
& Winthorp may wiſh that I ſhould correſpond. with them. Circum- 
ce ſtanced, over-plyed, as I am, one correſpondent in a country is almoſt 
ec too much for me. 

& What if, inſtead of ſermons, orations only were to be made, on the 
& death of perſons really eminent? Characters to ſermons have always 
appeared to me very aukward tacks.” 

Aug. 8. Dr. Mayhew writes to Mr. Hollis: * The colonies are uni- 
« yerſally and greatly alarmed at the meaſures lately taken reſpecting 
« them. Theſe meaſures appear to me extremely hard and injurious. 
If long perſiſted in, they will at beſt greatly cramp and retard the 
& population of the colonies, to the very eflential detriment of the mo- 
ther- country. And what may in time be the conſequence of raiſing 
« a general and great diſaffection in the people of this large continent no 
« one can certainly foreſee. But you and I, Sir, arc clear in this point, 
c that no people are under a religious obligation to be {laves, if they are 
able to ſet themſelves at liberty.” 

Perhaps this paſſage, if it does not come too late for the controverſy, 
may be alleged as a proof, that the Americans thought, even ſo early 
as 1765, of making themſclves independent on the mother-country. Be 
it, however, remembered, that the provocation, or the alarm, was prior 
to the intimation. 

Of a certain divine of high character Dr. Mayhew ſays, “He appears 
* to be a very able man, though I think it appears by”—@ cer!a/n prib- 
lication from bis hand, © that even his learned head has not vet got the 
great goddeſs Diana quite out of it.” 

Mr. Hollis anſwers to this obſervation, Sept. 19. © Dr. is a 
learned excellent gentleman, but a ſon of the church, a ſon of articles. 
“and tithes.” . | | 

| Dr. Mayhew, in the end of his letter, had ſaid, “I am ſomething at 
* a loſs for your meaning, Sir, in. what you ſay reſpecting your library. 


«I pray 
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& I pray Gop long to give you health to make uſe of it, at once for your 
«© own entertainment and the public good!“ 

To this Mr. Hollis rejoins, At my time of life, and with my turn, 
c all books that enter my library, as preſents or by purchaſe, thoſe 
« which are of direct uſe to me in my purſuits excepted, travel after- 
« ward, are ſcattered, given away.” 

To the Doctor's account of the riſing uneaſineſſes in the colonies, 
Mr. Hollis ſays nothing that appears in this copy of his letter. But by 
the word politics, in the end of it, it is pretty certain he made proper 


remarks on the caſe ſtated by his. correſpondent, though he did not chuſe 


they ſhould be found among his papers at home. But, as we ſhall ſee 
preſently, he was not always ſo ſcrupulous. 

The date of Dr. May hew's next letter is Auguſt 19, which Mr. Hollis 
received October 12. It is in theſe terms: 

&« had the honour to write to you about the middle of May laſt.— 
« In my laſt J hinted to you how generally and greatly alarmed the co- 
« Joniſts were at ſome late parliamentary proceedings, particularly at 
the ſtamp- act. They, almoſt one and all, conſider this, and the power 
lately given to the admiralty courts (whereby the right of being tried 
by juries is, in a great meaſure, taken from them), as inſtances 
% of grievous oppreſſion, and ſcarce better than downright tyranny. 
«© When ] wrote laſt, Idid not think the ſpirit of oppoſition to the ſtamp- 
« act would have broke out ſo ſoon in any open acts of violence, as it 
„has done.” 

The Doctor then gives a detail of what happened at Boſton on Wed- 
neſday Auguſt 14.— The hanging Andrew Oliver, Eſq. in effigy—the 
exhibition of the boot with the green ſoal—the proceſſion and cere- 
monies at the burning of it; with other particulars, not differing from 
the circumſtantial accounts in the public Prints, 

After which the Doctor goes on: “ From this you may judge of the 
6 ſentiments of this town concerning the ſtamp-act, By what I have 
&« heard, it is as much diſliked by the people in general throughout 
* theſe colonies ; and ſo great is the deteſtation in which it is had, that 
« I am ſatisfied it will never be carried into execution, unleſs it is done 
at the point of the ſword by a large army, or rather by a number of 


* conſiderable ones, at leaſt one in each colony, there being about ſixty 
« thouſand 
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te thouſand fighting men in this province only. And it is given out by 
“ many, that they will ſpend their laſt blood in this cauſe. You will 
& obſerve, Sir, I only mention facts, without giving my own opinion. 1 | 
ce will however preſume to ſay, that I greatly doubt the expediency of j 
« Great Britain's waging war with her American colonies, as it were, U 
& only for the ſake of carrying this odious act into execution, and there- | h | 
© by hazarding either their deſtruction, or their entire loſs to, and revolt | 
« from her. The people in the colonies are far, very far indeed, from | 
“ deſiring to be independent upon Great Britain; and nothing I believe 
“ could make them even willing for it, but what they eſteem hard, 
« cruel, and oppreſſive treatment. Gop forbid there ſhould be an in- 
tire breach between them! which might prove very fatal to both. 
«© The firſt letter in vol. IV. of Cato's letters contains many things 
«© much to the preſent purpoſe, and which look almoſt like prophecy. {| 
« I wiſh, with all my heart, that a conſiderable part of that excellent 0 
« letter were ſoon reprinted in the London papers, which might per- 1 
„% haps be one mean of preventing the puſhing things to a dreadful ex- R {i 
„ tremity with relation to the colonies.—lt is lately reported here, that | 
“ Mr. Pitt is now one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, together with Mr. 
© Charles Townſend-; but I doubt the truth of it. I ſhould have men- 
i tioned before, that a proclamation was quickly iſſued by our governor 11 
« for apprehending the rioters, &c. But if any of them ſhould be diſ- | | 
covered and committed, I am confident the priſon would not hold | | 
« them many hours. In this town, and within twenty miles of it, | 
there are, I ſuppoſe, to, ooo men, who, if need was, could and would il 
ſoon be collected together on ſuch an occaſion. I intend to incloſe the || 
prints of this day, and am, &c.“ | 
In Mr. Hollis's Diary we find the following entry 3 October 2 3, | 
* Waited on the of ——- in conſequence of a note to him yeſ- | 
i terday—ſhewed him the letter from Dr. Mayhew (without acquaint- | | 


ing him with the name of the writer, which probably he gueſſed at), | 
about the riſing on the ſtamp-duty. His Lordſhip treated me with * 
* great civility, read the letter attentively, but did by no means ſeem \Þ 
* to feel the importance of it, nor to apprehend the very imminent dan- i} 
ger there is at this time of loſing our northern colonies. That being 4 
Oo © the | 
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te the caſe with reſpect to him, and alſo, as it ſhould ſeem, by his talk, 
<« with his brother miniſters.” 

We ſhall make a remark on this conduct of Mr. Hollis, when we 
come to his anſwer of this and the two following letters of Dr. May- 
hew. 

September 26, Dr. Mayhew writes, © You can hardly conceive how 
te the minds of the people in the colonies are influenced by the late par- 
% hamentary regulations, particularly the ſtamp-act. The violent mea- 
« fures which have been taken already in moſt of them, to make the 
« ſtamp-officers reſign their poſts, and many other things, confirm me 
« in the opinion which I intimated to you in my laſt, that this act will 
tc never be carried into execution without the effufion of much blood; 
& for it is the general voice of the people, that they had rather die by 
« the ſword, than ſubmit to ſuch ſlavery as they conceive they ſhall be 
« under by ſubmitting to ſuch a kind of taxation. May Gop, of his in- 
« finite mercy, direct both the mother-country and the colonies what 
© to do, in ſuch a melancholy conjuncture! In our public prints, which 
« I fend you by this conveyance, you will ſee how much theſe matters. 
4 employ the attention of people at this time.—I ſhall alſo ſend you 
& our wretched g r's ſpeech, made the day before yeſterday, to 
© anſwer which a committee is appointed. He ſeems to deſire that the 
« general aſſembly ſhould aſſiſt in putting theſe heavy chains on them- 
« ſelves and the people, in which I may preſume to ſay, he will be diſ- 
« appointed. Many people among us are ſanguine in the expectation. 
« of a fpeedy repeal of the ſtamp- act, from the change of the miniſtry, 
«© which has occaſioned great joy among us. For my own part I have 
& little hope of ſuch a repeal, till it is plainly ſeen by the parliament, 
ce that the act will, in its operation, be pernicious to Great Britain, by 
“ ruining the colonies. If Aſtræa were not fled, there might be ground 
c of hope from another quarter. The ſhip is hitherto detained at the 
& caſtle, three miles below this town, by order of the g r, leſt the 
« {tamped papers and parchments which are on board ſhould be ſeized. 
&« and burned by the enraged populace, or immediately ſent hack to 
« London in another bottom; both which have been talked. of by ſome: 
« perſons. But for my own part I hope no ſuch ſtep. as this will be 
« taken.“ 


October 
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October 1. Dr. Mayhew ſends Mr. Hollis the following intelligence: 
« This is the day appointed for opening the propoſed congreſs at New 
« York, by commiſſioners from the ſeveral colonies, in order to jointly 
« petition the king and parliament for relief of grievances, particu- 
« larly with relation to the ſtamp-act. There is a rumour in this town 
e that general Gage, commander in chief of the king's forces in Ame- 
c“ rica, who is at New York with a body of troops, has ſeized upon the 
ce fire-arms in that city, betaken himſelf to the caſtle with three months 
& proviſions, and given out, that the commiſſioners ſhall not meet to 
& conſult and petition as aforeſaid. This, if true, is an extraordinary 
6 ſtep indeed. But I have but juſt heard the report, know not how it 
% came, and queſtion the truth of it. For my own part, I have both 
“ privately and publicly delivered my own opinion of the inexpediency 
& and great danger of any forcible, riotous, and illegal proceedings, in 
© oppoſition to Parliamentary authority, even though the colonies 
„ ſhould be oppreſſed. We are not able to contend this way with Great 
“% Britain. But far the greater part of the people in the colonies ſeem 
at preſent reſolved to run all hazards rather than ſubmit ; for they ſay 
nothing worſe can happen to us than ſuch flavery.” 
Mr. Hollis's anſwers to the different articles of this intelligence of Dr. 
Mayhew, comprized in one letter, bearing date November 18. 


I have been extremely concerned, afflicted, at the preſent ſad, me- 


“ lancholy ſtate of affairs between England and her colonies, 

„The reverfe of a Dutch medal, {truck in their early troubles, two 
« earthen veſſels floating upon the w aters, inſcription, FRANGIMYR S! 
© COLLIDIMYR, ſuits exactly to their caſe. 

. * GopD grant wiſdom and temper on both ſides! and as it is ſaid, that 
« the preſent adminiſtration ſeek only the mildeſt meaſures, it may be 
„ hoped things will calm and ſubſide again. 

All my little energies have been, and ſhall be, exerted on this occa- 
«< ſion; for how can they be more nobly engaged than in good offices 
« betwixt the mother-country and her colonies? A few friends think, 
act, like me, but with ſuperior abilities. 
The news- papers“ [thoſe ſent him by Dr. Mayhew] “ are truly 
curious. They may have their uſe too. 
Oo 2 | — The 
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— The wiſdom, ſplendor, of the Pittonian adminiſtration, the in- 
« fluence, diviſions, that ſucceded it, the calamities that now threaten 
« us all, concur to render it probable that Mr. Pitt will again in a ſhort 
« time come into government, and with ſuch latitude of power as every 
« honeſtman wiſhes, an aſſertor of liberty, and a friend to We houſe of 
% Hanover. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, I honor your many virtues, and am your 
« affectionate aſſured friend, and moſt obedient ſervant, T. H” * 

Very few of the coloniſts themſelves were better informed than Dr. 
Mayhew of the diſpoſitions of his fellow-citizens in general, leaders or 
others, towards the mother-country. His reſidence at Boſton, the great 
eſteem he was there held in, both on account of his abilities and his 
prudence, and his character for integrity, gave him a confidence among 
them, which procured him an inſight into their inmoſt thoughts. 

He may therefore be ſafely credited when he declares to Mr. Hollis, 
that the coloniſts were very far from deſiring te be ä on 
Great-Britain. 

The jealouſy of their weak and injudicious governor, and the advices 
he ſent home in conſequence of his ſuſpicions, which he had not the 
art to conceal from the coloniſts, laid the foundation of that ſurmiſe in 
England, and urged on thoſe meaſures which the miniſters then in play 
thought moſt proper to counteract that project; that is to ſay, meaſures 
of humiliation and ſeverity. 

When the coloniſts found that this was the ſyſtem in Britain, and 
that their petitions and remonſtrances were diſregarded, and held in 
contempt, what was their next remedy? Independency had been put 
into their heads by the tools of power; and as they found no ether re- 
medy againſt ſuch a governor and ſuch miniſters, no wondes they ſhould 
think it worth their while to try the experiment. 5 Je 

Dr. Mayhew, it ſeems, thought the coloniſts were not able to contend 
with Great Britain in the way of arms. But, as fomebody termed it, 
in the parliamentary debates, when Great Britain had paſſed the Rubicon, 
and thrown away the ſcabbard, it was not for the coloniſts to wait for 
the option of having their throats cut, or of giving up their property t to 
the Pillage of a rapacious adminiſtration. 5 

They 
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They therefore determined to try their ſtrength with their adverſa- 
Ties in a defenſive reſiſtance, and to give it the authority of an indepen- 
dent government; and whatever might be the ſentiments of Dr. May- 
hew and his compatriots in 1765, or however the conteſt may end, we 
have ſeen them exert themſelves with a degree of ſucceſs that ſeems to 
forbode, that they will not be.ruined alone; and that the inſcription: 
mentioned by Mr. Hollis, FRANG1MvR $I COLLIDIMYR, will be effectually 
| verified on both ſides. 


Mr. Hollis, under this apprehenſion, publiſhed, for a long time, this 


warning in the news- papers, addreſſed thus: 
es  ©& TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, | 
C MEN OF ENGLAND, THE COLONIES, BRETHREN... 
> Conſider well the reverſe of a Dutch medal ſtruck in their lr 


8 troubles, two earthen veſſels floating upon the waters, inſcription, 


© FRANGIMYR SI COLLIDIMVR.” 

It may . here be noticed, that two veſſels floating on the waters, the 
one of earth, the other of braſs, are made by Faernus and Alciatus to be 
emblematic of the danger of a weak ſtate or republic, ſituated in the 
neighbourhood of a potent one. The politics. of. the earthen veſſel in 


the fable would havebeen of uſe to America in forming her firſt con- 
nection with the brazen one, i. e. when ſhe. firſt; accepted her charter 


from England. 

Among the energies Mr. Hollis EIN of, exerted on his part, may 
be reckoned, his communicating Dr. Mayhew's letter to the prime-mi- 
niſter above-mentioned, founded probably on the perſuaſion that ad- 
© miniſtration ſought: only the mildeſt meaſures;“ which. was verified, 
in part, by the repeab of the ſtamp-act. This mildneſs however was 
abundantly contraſted by what is called the declaratory act, aſſerting an 
unlimited power in the Britiſh legiſlature over the colonies IN. ALL CASES. 
WHATSOEVER 

In a celebrated letter to the meriffs of. Briſtol the principles of this 
act are defended, and the rectitude of it aſſerted, by an able politician, 
who had probably an hand in contriving it;. and I think it was gene- 
rally underſtood to be a conceſſion to the favourites of power, in. order 
more eaſily to procure the repeal of the ſtamp- act. 


The 
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The gentleman has now ſeen the conſequences of it. He had ſeen 
them long before he wrote his exculpatory letter. Had he not done 
better to have ſung his palinodia, and have owned that it was a fooliſh 
act, for this ſolid reaſon, chat it could not be executed but * an _y 
of 200,000 men? 

Aye, but he expected adminiſtration would uſe it with afedeined and 
lenity, and moderation, and even occaſionally appear to drop the rye 
ſion to the power which the act gave them. 

But could he not ſee, that the little credit his patron and his ** 
leagues had at this period particularly, in not being able to procure the 
repeal of the ſtamp- act without this conceſſion, was a certain ſign of 
their expiring power? was he not aware what ſort of men were to ſuc- 
cede them? men inimical in every view to the principles of public li- 
berty, and who wanted only a fundamental law on their ſide, to procede 
any lengths towards the humiliation of the old conſututional 2 
whether in England or America? | 

What is their language at this hour? “ We have a law on our fide, 
«© whether juſt, or prudent, or expedient, no matter, and the law muft 
* conclude every one in all caſes ; for, ſay the prerogative lawyers and 
court divines, the legiſlature is ſupreme; the maxim was good whig- 
« giſm once, and why ſhould it not be ſo now 7” | | 

The notion of a truſt, and the poſſibility of betraying it, are, by this 
argument, totally abandoned; and being reprobated by the eccleſiaſti- 
cal keepers of our conſciences, 1t would be impious to revive the doc- 
trine in Weſtminſter Hall or St. Stephen's chapel. _ 

Mr. Hollis has not any where, that we can find, given his opinion of 
this declaratory act; he was ſincerely diſpoſed towards a ſolid and laſting 
reconciliation between Great Britain and her colonies, without any ap- 
prehenſion how effectually this deciſive act ſtood in the way. 

He reſted his hopes, we perceive, on the reſtoration of Mr. Pitt to his 
former power; and that the confuſion of our political affairs would 
create the neceſſity of recalling him. But-he was miſtaken ; the game 
that was playing (of which he ſeems, in many inſtances, to have been 
better appriſed) was in too proſperous a way to be given up to “ an aſ- 
6 ſertor of liberty, and a friend to the houſe of Hanover ;” and accord- 


ingly, 


1 


ingly, confuſion“ has gone on © to be worſe confounded,” and where 
it will end the Divine preſcience only can foreſee. 

Much of the obſtruction which adminiſtration has met with in ſub- 
duing the Americans, has been imputed to the profeſſed friends to Ame-- 
rica on this fide the Atlantic. ; 
But the proof falls vaitly ſhort of the imputation. What views ſome: 
of the opponents of adminiſtration have had in their American mea- 
fures, appears from the dextrous conduct of thoſe who have ſeen their 
error, and have changed. their language, but not without fee or reward; 
and there may be others of the ſame ſtamp, who, having not yet found 
the means to be ſo ſpeedily and fo ſubſtantially gratified, may ftill wear 
the patriotic maſk for their own particular purpoſes. 

This was far from being the caſe with our reſpectable patriot; he 
was, we ſee, for bringing about an effectual reconciliation between the 
contending parties; no ſenſible man could be ignorant, that the com- 
plaints of America were not without foundation; and many who have 
no other intereſt in the event but that of the public good, think that 
matters might have been compoſed without effuſion of a ſingle drop of 
blood, without any diminution of the real honour, profit, or proſperity. 
of Great Britain, and no doubt Have expreſſed their ſentiments of our. 
political managers, with ſome degree of indignation and abhorrence. 

Is it righteous to ſtigmatize all theſe with the name of rebels? For 
what? why forſooth becauſe through the puſillanimity of ſome, the 
folly and corruption of others, certain laws have paſſed, which imply, 
that every man's ideas of juſtice, dignity, and ſubjection, muſt be regu- 
lated by the grimace of a ſett of miſerable court ſcribblers, to whom it 
is equal under what government they live, ſo that they may but eat and: 
drink and riſe up to play, at the expence of the public. 

But to go on with Mr. Hollis and his American correſpondent. 

Mr. Hollis, October 21, procured. the eſſay in Cato's letters, mention 
ed to: him by Dr. Mayhew, to be reprinted in the St. James's Chronicle, 
at the expence of two guineas. A copy of it will: be given in the Ap- 
Pendix. | 

October 23. Mr. Hollis remarks, «© The meeting of partiament for 
«. buſineſs. being put off effectively till after Chriſtmas, and—Gop ſend 
*-confuſion get not worſe confounded! My little power of action among 
PINE. 
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the great, Mr. Pitt being far in the country, has, however, been faith- 
<« fully exerted ;” meaning in his viſit to the of —— with Dr. 
Mayhew's letter. 

Writing to his friend at Rome in this month, he ſays, « An ugly 
« ſquall from the North-Weſt [America] hath juſt reached us; fore- 
4 runner, it is probable, of the general hurricane that I have long ex- 
* pected, and ſometimes hinted to you. Gop grant I prove miſ- 
« taken !” 

On the 31ſt of October died his royal highneſs William Duke of 
Cumberland ; to whom Mr. Hollis pays a tribute of gratitude for his 
ſervices in 1745, as before obſerved. 

His Royal Highneſs's demiſe was ominous, and certainly fatal to the 
then adminiſtration, who owed their exiſtence to the Duke's interpo- 
ſition ; when his head was laid, the Scottiſh leaders were too ſore of the 
wounds their fellows received in 1745 to ſuffer men of his Highneſs's 
recommendation to rebuke their genius, and poſſibly to overturn their 
ſyſtem. 

A curious letter having, by a lucky accident, fallen into our hands, 
dated October 17, 1765, relative to the ſtate and intrigues of parties at 
that period, we hope the reader will be gratified by a copy of it in the 
Appendix. 

November 1. Mr. Hollis obſerves, This day the ſtamp-act takes 
©« place in America: A ſad day, I fear, to the mother- country and 
© colonies.” 

On the 15th of the ſame month, Mr. Hollis mentions “ his receiving 
e two letters from Dr. Mayhew with unuſual ſatisfaction, having feared 


that their correſpondence had been cut off by inſolence of office.” 


Neither of theſe two letters, nor his anſwers to them, are found 
among Mr. Hollis's papers. But we find a reflection of his upon a looſe 
ſcrap, which may probably have been part of his anfwer to one of 
them. 

& Should harſh proceedings,” ſays he, © be attempted in North Ame- 
© rica, as is pr obable, or delay uſed here, in repealing the ſtamp-act, 
4 as is probable, the colonies are loſt from us for ever! and, in the con- 


& fuſion of that calamity, other confuſions brought on and perpetuated.” 
| I But 
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But beſides his correſpondence with Dr. Mayhew, Mr. Hollis did not 
diſguiſe his ſentiments on political affairs, when writing to his confiden- 
tial friend at Rome : | 


“ Leviathan,” ſays he, „appears frequently at court, and ſkulks, 
ee battens, conſtantly in the ſhade of it.” 

This ſeems to allude to a report current at that time, that the Arch- 
biſhop's reception at court was neither ſufficiently reſpectful to his cha- 
rater, nor civil on the part of the favourite. He had been employed 
by the late king to deliver meſſages at Leiceſter-houſe, while he was 
biſhop of Oxford. It was ſaid, that he took thoſe opportunities to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the inhabitants, and to make viſits 07 bis 077 0cca- 
ions, in view of reaping the fruits of his aſſiduity upon a demiſe of the 
croẽwu. {i | | 

When that proſpect . was cloſed, by the death of the maſter of the 
family, his, affections returned to St. James's, and the favour he found 
there was ſaid to be improved by certain diſcoveries he made of what he 
had obſerved in the other court, and had been informed of by a Reve- 
rend brother in office in that houſehold. 

When the favourite came into prime play it was no wonder that he 
ſhould be piqued at theſe manceuvres, and that they ſhould be, as he 
perhaps perceived, the.purchaſe of an archbiſhoprick. On this account 
it was ſaid, that when his Grace appeared at the new court, it was fre- 
quently in the /ade; and that he was ſometimes left to cool his heels 
among the pages in the antechamber betore he was announced. Such, 
we remember, were the reports of thoſe times, and are, as we believe, 
not abſolutely incredible. 

„The Britannia,” ſays Mr. Hollis, writing to the ſame friend, © which 
you and I have ſeen at the cloſe of the Pittonian adminiſtration, with 
* the trident in one hand, and eternity in the other, is now chap-fallen, 
and diſtempering to her ruin; and that by the weakneſs of one man, 
* and the knavery of another. I pray Gop to be miitaken ! and bid 
** you heartily fargwell.” 

In a ſubſequent letter to that friend he ſays : © I am ſorry for the ir- 
** regularities of W—kes ; they are, however, but as ſpots in the ſun : 
* Having contended, with fortitude and magnanimity, his own, that 1s, 
© the cauſe of a great, and yet free, though a ſunken, falling people, he 
P p « 18 
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« is worthy of every reſpect ; and I rejoice that our travellers in general 
% have had good ſenſe and ſpirit enough to ſhew it to him.“ 

Mr. Wilkes had demands upon the public for ſomething more than 
reſpec. He deſerved to be ſupported ſubſtantially by the lovers of li- 
berty in general, and more eſpecially by the city of London. His ex- 
pectations of this kind were the firſt occaſion of a ſquabble with ſome 
particular perſons who had pretended no leſs zeal for the common cauſe 
of the people than himſelf. Were their objections, which perhaps 
might, without any great violation of candor, be called invidious, to 
overrule the gratitude of the public which felt the benefits of his moſt 
important ſervices daily and hourly? It was objected to him, that his 
excrtions had not that diſintereſted purity which became a true patriot, 
This ſubject is ſufficiently diſcuſſed in ſome letters in the collection diſ- 
tinguiſhed with the name of the celebrated Junius, and written in the 


year 1771, five or fix years after he was characterized as above by Mr. 


Hollis. 

His antagoniſt patriot has lately figured in public, with particular 
energy, againſt the unconſtitutional power of one or more conſequential 
officers of the ſtate . His defence is maſterly, ſtriking, and important. 
And if his remonſtrances and ſufferings have the happy effect of rouſing 
the ſpirit of the public once more, the ſhare he had in lowering the re- 
putation of Mr. Wilkes may be forgiven. But we are afraid the ſpirit 
of Engliſhmen has loſt its elaſticity, and this intrepid patron of the pub- 
lic muſt undergo his captivity with the like indifference with reſpect to 
the lookers on, that the prieſt and the levite viewed the diſtreſſes of the 
wounded traveller. 

In another letter of this year Mr. Hollis writes to his friend at Rome: 
« did my beſt to fix the Stoſch collection in England, for the love 1 
bear it in lefler matters; but having failed therein, each perſon, in 
this ſcrub age, concluding every other to act from views of intereſt 
«alone, I am glad it is ſold entire, and to the king of Pruſſia. 

„ The improvements made by Reffenſtein in paſtes ſeem conſider- 
& able, and tend to further elegance in civil life. They would not be 
« underſtood at the ſociety of arts, or purchaſed by many of our nobi- 


* See the Trial of John Horne, Eſq. July 4, 1777. 
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« lity or gentry. The latter are for the moſt part loſt in whim, gam- 
« bling, groſs debaucheries, or inelegant pleaſures; or tread the mixed 
c court-paths of politics or ambition. The former is lowered from what 
ce jt has been; the leaders of it not having known how to cheriſh, up- 
&« hold the gentlemen, and ſtrengthen thoſe, the ſoul of the ſociety ; 
« and from other cauſes. So that I am of opinion, the ingenious Heſ- 
te ſian had beſt remain at Rome, and take his chance there in a middling 
& way, among the nobility and gentry of Europe, who have little to 
& conſider there but virtu, than to venture into this vaſt uncertain 
«© kingdom.” 

The latter end of this year Mr. Hollis procured to be printed in the 
London Chronicle, A Diſſertation on the Canon and Feudal Law,” 
during the ferment occaſioned by the ſtamp-act. This excellent per- 
'formance paſſed for a long time for the work of Jeremy Gridley, Eſq. 
attorney general of the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, member of the 
general court, colonel of the firſt regiment of militia, and grand maſter 
of the freemaſons, who died at Boſton, September 10, 1767. This 
Mr. Hollis had noted at the end of Dr. Chauncey's Sermon on the repeal 
of the ſtamp-act. | 

But he was afterwards better informed; and accordingly wrote at the 
end of his copy of this Diſſertation, printed by Almon, 1768: © This 
“ Diſſertation on the Canon and Feudal Law was written by Joann 
« ADaMs, Eſq. a young gentleman of the law, who lately removed 
« from the country to Boſton. He has large practice, and probably will 
be ſoon at the head of his profeſſion.” 

We ſuppoſe, till we have better intormation, this is the gentleman 
who has made ſo conſequential and conſpicuous a figure in the congreſs 
of the united ſtates of America. Perhaps only the ſon of the patriot of 
that name. Be that as it may, -whoever reads the Diſſertation itſelf, 
with attention and a proper comprehenſion of the ſubject, will not ſcru- 
ple to acknowledge, that the author was very capable of aſſiſting with 
effect in the formation of a new republic, upon the principles protefled 
by the coloniſts. 

Mr. Hollis's expences in donations, charities, &c. this year, are not 
eaſily to be aſcertained. His noble preſent of books to the public library 
at Berne has been mentioned; and the value of it will be more parti- 
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l cularly ſpecified and underſtood from Mr. Valtravers's letters on the ſub- 


je, which we ſhall give in the Appendix; and more particularly from 
the printed ſupplement to the catalogue of the books in the library, 1767, 
where Mr. Hollis's preſents in the years 1 760 and 1 765 6 are ainguiſh- 
| j: ed from the reſt of the collection. 

| | His donations of books to Harvard College, this year, are no where 
it ſpecified, that we can find. However we know, from his correſpon- 
| dence with Dr. Mayhew, that he was continually inriching Harvard 
1 College library, almoſt every month, with books of various kinds; as 
16 will appear from ſome letters of Mr. Holyoke, exhibited 1 in the Ap- 
7 pendix. 

From theſe letters it appears, that the picture of Mr. Thomas Hollis, 
T's our patriot's uncle, was burnt at the fire of the college, and that Mr. 
l | 4; Holyoke, in the name of himſelf and his colleagues, ſolicited Mr. Hollis 
for a copy of it, which was complied with. They requeſted, at the fame 
Þi time, to have Mr. Hollis's own picture, which was ſent them at laſt, but 
15 after long heſitation. _ 

It muſt not be forgot, that Mr. Hollis ſent a handſome preſent of 
Bn books this year to the advocates library at Edinburgh ; for which he had 
* a handſome letter of thanks from Meſſrs. Ferguſon and Croſbie, cura- 
| | 4 tors of the ſaid library, dated Auguſt 7. The letter concludes thus: 
1 The preſents you have favoured us with are the more acceptable, 
110 te that they are generally ſuch as ſhew the giver to be a friend to the 
[Nl | & rights of mankind, and the liberties of his country.” 

About nine or ten years after, a principal perſon in the univerſity of 
Edinburgh was applied to for an account of the Ann: books Mr. 
[| Hollis has ſent as preſents to that place. 
| | His anſwer was, * that Mr. Hollis had ſent few or no books to Edin- 
114 « burgh ſince he came into office; “ adding, .I ſuppoſe, becauſe I am 

l “ not Whig enough for Mr. Hollis ;? which, being interpreted, is, be- 
| 


| i « cauſe Il am not ſo groat a friend to the rights of mankind, and the li- 
“ berties of my country.” | 
T7756 Which, probably, was the preciſe idea Mr. Hollis entertained of this 
11 gentleman's character. 
I Adminiſtrators of our public affairs (not excluding thoſe who have 
| 


conducted them for the laſt ſeventeen years, nor confining the reflection 
| to 


11 


to thoſe only) have commonly ſought out men of eminent abilities, 
and at the ſame time of practicable principles, and have fixed them in 
different places where their influence might be uſeful in promoting mi- 
niſterial meaſures, either as cooperating tools or ſpies upon the diſcon- 
tented and the grumblers. 7 
+» Beſides the public official character which this gentleman bore in 
Scotland, he was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the confidence ol the powers in 
being; and, in conſequence of that, to be veſted with the honourable 
province above deſcribed. His brethren of the ſame profeſſion were 
well appriſed of this, from his ſpeeches in the general aſſembly in ſeve- 
ral debates on the ſubject of eccleſiaſtical patronage ; and dubbed him 
with the title of the CARDINAL-PRESBYTER OF SCOTLAND. But we leave 
this politic divine to the pencil of a maſter now actually cmployed in 
developing his features; in which, though he may not appear among 
the non-deſcripts.of the age, he will readily claſs among thoſe hybri- 
dous productions to which ſuch appellations as that above are not im- 
properly applied. 

We find at the foot of one of Mr. Hollis's accounts the ſum of five 

hundred ninety-three pounds ſeven ſhillings and three-pence, from 
April 20, 1765, to April 20, 1766, expended in charities, donations, 
and ſome articles of virtu ; without reckoning his capital preſents to 
Berne, Harvard College, and other public ſocieties, or to private friends, 
whom he was continually gratifying with books appoſite to the ſtudies 
in which he knew they were engaged, or which he ſuppoſed would be 
acceptable to them on other accounts. 
There is another article of expence, not brought to a regular account, 
but only gathered from caſual memorandums, found here and there ; 
and that is, the aſſiſtance and encouragement he gave to ſocieties for 
promoting arts, commerce, agriculture, &c. that were inſtituting in di- 
vers countries where he held a correſpondence. 

For inſerting intelligence of this and of other kinds, it is now known 
he paid handſomely to the proprietors of ſevcral news-papers ; the fol- 
lowing inſtances we have been fortunate enough to recover. 

July the 6th he cauſed this paragraph to be inſerted in the St. James's 
Chronicle: 


Berne, 
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« worth. Should we go on at this rate a century, our ſpears muſt be 


© communities, nations, floriſh, or are brought low, of which great 


| RE. 

cc Berne, June 18. The Swiſs are inſtituting ſocieties for the pro- 

& moting of agriculture and commerce in many places throughout this 
© country. Even the little city of Bienne has its ſociety, a very pro- 
“ miſing one: the plan of it having been very judiciouſly drawn, and 
ce ſeveral of its members being perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities and 


turned into plongh-ſhares ; with what benefit to mankind, let the 
& ſouls of Alexander, Auguſtus, Charles V. Lewis A. or any ſuch 
4 conquerors, declare.” 

This intelligence gave Mr. Hollis -occafion to write to his friend at 
Rome thus, © A ſociety for promoting arts and commerce at Boſton in 
«© New England has lately been inftituted, with great proſpect of ſuc- 
© ceſs. I have ſtrong reaſon to think, and fhall certainly know in time, 
c that in effect, it owes its riſe to the ſociety of Berne. 

& It is by individuals, in a certain ſenſe, not numbers, that e 


truth, we Engliſh, Scottiſh, Iriſh, ſtand flagrant, melancholy proofs.” 
That Mr. Hollis was, in ſome degree, inſtrumental in forming this 
ſociety at Boſtony is evident from more than one letter to Dr. Mayhew 
to be ſeen above. There is likewiſe reaſon to believe that his'exhorta- 
tions gave occaſion to ſome of the ſocieties in Switzerland to enlarge their 
plan. But our information on this head is imperfect, and not to be too 
far depended on. | 
The reflection that ſocieties, communities, and even nations, Aouriſh, 
and are brought low, by individuals, and not by numbers, was un- 
doubtedly ſuggeited by what had happened, with reſpect to the literary 
and commercial ſocieties in different parts of Europe. Such corporations 
are formed by the ſuperior genius or activity of one man. When they 
are formed, and conſiſt of numbers, it may often be obſerved, that the 
buſineſs of them is puſhed by one or two of the principal characters, 
and that the reſt are nuts perſona, mere voters, or ſubſcribers of aſ- 
ſent. When theſe active characters die off and diſappear, the affairs of 
the ſociety are carried on by a languid official routine, and degenerate 
into mere formality, and the whole inſtitution becomes nominal, inſig- 
nificant, arid contemptible. 
| The 
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The affair of humiliating and diſgracing nations is more accountable 
and more obvious. A favourite or a firſt miniſter of government, who 
has the art of making himſelf king, lords, and commons, finds little dif- 
ficulty in reducing a free, virtuous, and magnanimous people to a ſtate 
of ſlavery, debauchery, and puſillanimous ſubmiſſion, to all kinds of 
inſult and oppreſſion. 

About the latter end of this year Mr. Hollis procured the following 
intelligence to be inſerted in the London Chronicle. 

& Extract of a letter from St. Peterſburg, dated Auguſt 3, 1765. 

& The learned reſpectable Dr. Dumareſque, has received a letter late- 
« ly from the king of Poland, with whom he had the honour to be 
“ perſonally acquainted formerly in this country, written with his own 
hand, inviting him to paſs through Poland on his return to England, 
& and to join with ſome perſons there entruſted by his majeſty with the 
« care of promoting learning in his kingdom. 

“ Beſides the ſeminaries which are now eſtabliſhed throughout the 
« Ruflian dominions for claflical learning, and the training of young 
„ people for civil, commercial, and military profeſſions ; the empreſs 
% has founded a great ſchool for the education of poor boys at the aca- 
« demy of arts ; alſo a moſt excellent inſtitution of the like kind for 
6“ fifty young ladies of noble families, and ſixty young girls of families 
6 of the lower order. 

«© She has likewiſe directed, that twelve ſtudents ſhould be choſen 
& out of the ſeminaries or epiſcopal ſchools of this country, who are to 
© be ſent to England, to proſecute their ſtudies there, part of them at 
Oxford, and part at Cambridge. They are all arrived here, for em- 
“ barking, with ſix more who are volunteers, and ſoliciting to be aſſo- 
« ciated to them. | 

The empreſs is a lady of great ſenſe and penetration, and extremely 
& deſirous to promote every ſcheme which may tend to the benefit of 
her ſubjects. General Bet{koi has a principal ſhare of her confidence 
in theſe matters. He is a man of merit, an honeſt man, and a pa- 
© triot.” 

Theſe are convincing proofs of Mr. Hollis's truly patriotic and coſmo- 
political heart for promoting learning, arts, and ſciences, in every quar- 
ter of the globe. He called theſe, DEEDS oF PEACE, and conſequently, 
of 
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of happineſs; but as they tend to the promotion of commerce, and as 
the general motive of individuals to enter into adventures of that kind, 
and of ſtates to encourage them, is the aur! /acra fames, they often prove 
DEEDS OF WAR; creating emulation, diſputes, 8c. and the improve- 
ment in military ſkill, or the art of deſtroying mankind, comes in for 
its ſhare of applauſe ; and the armies of two of the politeſt nations in 
the world are commonly led on by two laughing devils, who are well- 
appriſed how much more they profit, by this high poliſh of the con- 
tending parties, than they ſhould have done, had they continued in their 
original ſimplicity ; which ſome people may, if they pleaſe, call barba- 


rity. This however ought not to be a conſideration with thoſe who em- 


ploy themſelves in improving the knowledge of their fellow-citizens, or 
abate their endeavours to promote the means of their happineſs. 

When the parties at war are weary of deſtroying each other, they will 
then betake themſelves to their domeſtic employments, and that with 
the more eaſe and alacrity, as the way is made eaſy and ſmooth by the 
later documents of ſcience and practical experiment. 

America, for inſtance, had been inriched with books, and inſtru- 
ments, and inſtructions, of various kinds, from the mother- country; 
and began to be ſenſible of the ſources ſhe had, and the exertions of 
which ſhe was capable, towards riſing into a more reſpectable commu- 
nity than hitherto ſhe had been eſteemed, or — eſteemed her- 
ſelf. 

A war with her mother- country intervened, which has found her 
employment of another ſort, has cut off numbers of her people, de- 
{troyed her towns, and thrown her back perhaps for ſome years into a 
{ate of ſuſpenſe, with reſpect to all internal improvements. 

But can any one imagine, if the colonies have the good fortune to be 
left, at the end of the war, in an independent ſtate, that the informa- 
tion they have already acquired, and the ſtores they have and will pre- 


| ſerve, will not greatly contribute to increaſe their knowledge, and fact- 


litate their plans of improvement, particularly in all the branches of 
political ſcience ? 

Among other articles of Mr. Hollis s expences this year we find three 
guineas to @ pretended convert. This, if we miſtake not, was a certain 
Padre Lanti, an Italian, a mere — in religion, and pretender in 

matters 
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matters of learning and ſcience. Having picked up what he could, he 


left the country, like a raſcal and a runagate. Mr. Hollis's humanity 


was very apt to be impoſed upon by ſcoundrels of this ſort ; another in- 
ſtance will occur under the year 1769. 

December 23. He bought of Whiſton and White twenty-four vo- 
lumes in quarto, relating to the popiſh controverſy ; and the ſame day 
he bought of Ballard fourteen volumes in quarto, relating to the ſame 
controverſy; and of Davis andReymers twenty-five volumes more, which 
had been collected by the celebrated Dr. Wallis. 

On the twenty-fiftth he bought of Snelling a curious parcel of tracts 
relating to the early differences about religion, collected by the learned 
Moſes Lowman, in ſeven volumes, quarto; all theſe he gave to two of 
his particular friends. 

We cannot more properly finiſh our memoirs of this year than with 
the extract of a letter written by Mr. Hollis to a confidential friend, in 
December 1765: 

] riſe about ſeven in the morning, and am employed till ten at 
© night (beſides night-work), day, week, month, each after each; en- 
joy not the ſmall chat of women, nor the ſoothings of friends; am 
« fretted, at times, by Scrub, or ignorant ſervants, or the littleneſſes of 
&« domeſticality ; yet work on, and, in a certain ſenſe, with ſpirit. Had 
“ fallen of late, the fall could not have been more manly ; in exer- 
« tions againſt popery, INTOLERANT popery, and good offices betwixt 
England and her colonies. However, I truſt the cold bath, which I 
„ have uſed for ſome time with benefit, will ſtill hold me up, and that 
«© I may have the ſatis faction of ſeeing —— and —— hereafter, and of 
being merry at F bath places.” 

PR MDCCLXVI. 
oOn the firſt of January appeared, in the St. James's Chronicle, “ An 

« affectionate addreſs to the Britiſh proteſtant diſſenters from the eſtab- 
«* liſhed church of England by a country curate.” 

Of this addreſs (to the publication of which Mr. Hollis was acceſſar y) 
he purchaſed a number of copies, and diſtributed them among the prin- 
cipal difſenting clergy in town and country. 

The purport of this paper is to exhort the diſſenters to exert them- 
ſelves in oppoſing the progreſs of popery (then and ſince too much en- 


29 | courage) 
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couraged) and to fhew them with what advantage they might do it, in 
compariſon with writers in that controverſy of the church of England, 
whoſe hands are, in many inſtances, tied, by the ſimilarity of thoſe ec- 
cleſiaſtical bonds in the eſtabliſhed church, to thoſe impoſed on her 
members by the church of Rome. The paper is well written, and is 
inſerted in the Appendix. 

December 31, 1765, was inſerted, in the Gazetteer, a letter ſigned 
Spiritualis, bearing hard upon Dr. Mayhew ; and ſuppoſed, by Mr. Hol- 
lis, to come from Lambeth ; in anſwer to which he procured to be ex- 
hibited in the ſame paper, Jan. 10, 1766, another with the ſignature, 
ULTOR [to be ſeen in the Appendix. ] | 

January 15, he ſent to Sidney College, in Cambridge, where Crom- 
well had his academical education, an original portrait of that hero, 
painted by Cooper. 

From this painting there is an etching by Lambourn, which we 
have ſeen, ſaid to be extremely like. It has indeed a terrific aſpect, and 
gives ſome credit to a report which circulated in Cambridge at the time 
that the king of Denmark viſited that Univerſity. . 

It was ſaid that his Daniſh Majeſty, contemplating the picture with 
attention, expreſſed his feelings in theſe or the like words, i me fait 
peur. 

In Mr. Hollis's papers, underneath his memorandum of this preſent 
to Sidney College, are theſe three lines: 

6 I freely declare it, I am for old Noll, 

«© Though his government did a tyrant reſemble, 

« He made England great, and her enemies tremble.” 

January 24, he preſented to Mr. Pitt an antique bas relievo in orien- 
tal alabaſter, repreſenting the head of Phocion, purchaſed for him 
ſome years before for twenty guineas by Mr. Jenkins, out of the Palaz- 
20 Lancellotti at Rome, as beforementioned : © A reward,” ſays he, 
« ſeemingly to the magnanimity of his procedure; and fo accepted, 
« with a benevolence and feeling that none but a great mind could have 
« ſhewn.” | 

In the ſame month he received a card, through the hands of Mr. 
Jenkins, from the Abbe Winckelmann, in acknowledgement of a pre- 

3 ſent 
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ſent made him by Mr. Hollis of Wallis's Latin Grammar of the Engliſh 
tongue. It was in theſe words : 
« Redditam mihi eſſe a domino Thomaſo Jenkins, Wallifii Gram- 
« maticam, quo dono illuſtriſſimus ejus editor ſui mihi memoriam, 
« quamvis innoteſcere noluerit, perpetuam et nunquam intermorituram 
&« reliquit, hiſce teſtor, Rom, 14 Januaru, 1766. 
4e Io. WINCKELMANN.” 
Jan. 7. Dr. Mayhew wrote to Mr. Hollis, that “ the uneaſineſſes in 
ce the colonies on account of the ſtam p- act did not ſubſide, but had ra · 
« ther increaſed. I am,“ ſays he, daily more and more confirmed 
« jn the opinion, that the ſaid act will never be recelved without much 
& bloodſhed, Great Britain has doubtleſs power to enforce it; but not 
% without the deſtruction of the colonies ; or what is ſcarce better: and 
« whether this would turn to her account in the end, would doubtleſs 


« be well conſidered by any wiſe and honeſt miniſtry. How the ze preſent. 


“ ſtands affected we are impatient to know,” 

Again in the ſame letter: The people among us were in tranſports 
« of joy on hearing of the change of the miniſtry ſome months ſince, 
«© and ſeemed to have the moſt ſanguine expectations. For my own 
& part, I was glad to hear of the change, becauſe I ſuppoſed there could 
ce hardly be a worſe miniſtry than the laſt, and there was at leaſt a chance 
« for a better. But I was not ſo well acquainted with the characters 
« of their ſucceſſors as to have any great expectations from them. And 
© by what you hint, if I had known more about them than I did, this 
would rather have contributed to leſſen than to increaſe my hopes from 
them. By all that appears to me, the whole Britiſh empire is in very 
& deplorable circumſtances, and in imminent danger of coming into 
„ much WW, under the hands of ſuch operators, and a penſioned, 
6 bribed * 

Mr. Hollis did not anſwer this letter till May 8: a certain ſign that 
he was not forward to foment the diſcontents of the colonies; and yet, 
that he had no better opinion of the operations or operators at home 
than Dr. Mayhew, appears from a letter to his friend at Rome, dated 
Feb. 14, 1766. | 

We are,“ ſays he, “in a ſad ſtate here. The Scotchman has been 
„ {triving, in every ſhape, with all the jacobites and papiſts, according 
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&© to his DRIFT, to throw us all into parties and confuſion, and to get 
the ſtamp- act enforced; and the . coloniſts, a good people, ſtaunch 
« friends to king George, though in ſome reſpects irregular of late in their 
„ proceedings, declared rebels; and W. P. with all able difintereſted 
© men, well-wiſhers to the principle of the Revolution, and the family 
© on the throne have been ſeeking the contrary. Without the abili- 
ties of theſe latter, I have yet their good heart; and remain now there- 
« fore ſolely in town, working my own ſtrength, however ſmall, in 
the ſtorm, to prevent, if poſſible, the ſtate-veſſel from wrecking.” 

Mr. Hollis's Arengib, here ſpoken of, was probably employed in for- 
warding the repeal of the ſtamp-act; concerning which there 1s the fol- 
lowing entry in his Diary : 

“February 22. Heard the good news that the commons houſe of 
e parliament had reſolved, this morning early, that the ftamp-act ſhould 
&« be repealed, 108 or 110 majority. Gop ſend, for all our ſakes, that 
* the two other branches of the legiſlature may reſolve ſo likewiſe !” , 

To which ſuccedes the following entry: “March 18, This day the 
«© ſtamp- act was repealed; and this evening the following advertiſe- 
„ment appeared in the London Chronicle, which had been drawn up 
* by me of ſome time, preparatory to the repeal of that act: 

March 18, 1766. Engliſhmen, Scottiſhmen, Iriſhmen, Coloniſts, 
« Brethren, rejoice in the wiſdom, fortitude, of 0ze man, which have 
« ſaved you from civil war and your enemies! Erect a ſtatue to that 
man, and in the metropolis of your dominions place a garland of 
* oak-leaves in the pedeſtal, and grave in it CONCORD.” 

The repeal of the ſtamp- act would have been a confiderable point 
gained in favour of both countries, provided it had pafled pure and un- 
mixed, without an ingredient, called, the declaratory adi. 

The miniſtry who procured the repeal were men, in profeflion at 
leaſt, of revolution- principles; and it was at the time of the repeat un- 
derſtood, that the declaratory act (by which government got ten times: 
more, in the way of power, over the Americans, than inforcing and 
fixing the ſtamp- act upon them, would have thrown into their hands), 
was only a tub thrown out to the Tories for a time, merely to prevent 
the impending miſchiefs and confuſion apprehended from the reſiftance 


of the colonies to that mode of taxation. 
Of 
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Of late the framers of the declaratory law have aſſerted the rectitude 
of it ; but allow it unfit to be carried into execution. The act, they 
ſay, was neceſſary as a baſis of their arguments againſt particular and 
oppreſſive taxations; nor could they ſo decently have inſiſted on what 
was expedient, without firſt agreeing with their opponents in what was 
matter of right. 

To leave the power of taxing the colonies, &c. indefinite, ſay they, 
would have created endleſs debates concerning the limits of that power ; 
but that diſpute out of the way, they could procede, with confidence, 
to conſider the preſent ſtate of things with reſpect to both countries, 
and have provided conciliatory means, without ſo much as bringing the 
matter of right into view. 

This kind of chat might have had more the appearance of reaſon and 
common ſenſe, if the miniſtry of that period could have inſured their 
own political exiſtence for ten or twelve years to come. But even in 
that caſe they might have foreſeen, that if the coloniſts had either ſpi- 
rit or feeling, they would have rejected all their expedients ſhort of re- 
ſtoring them the rights and privileges to which they pretended, and of 
which the declaration of the Britiſh legiſlature had, "7 a ſolemn act, 
transferred to themſelves. 

We cannot find, indeed, as we mentioned above, than Mr. Hollis 
made any remark on the declaratory act; but we perceive he foreſaw, 
very ſoon after his compliment to one man, that the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act was by no means a radical cure for the evil. 

For ſo ſoon as March the 25th he wrote to his correſpondent at Rome 
in the following terms : 

* The laſt poſt I forwarded to you a print ſingular enough, I appre- 
” hend, to be diſpatched in that way.” 

[This was the print called The Repeal, repreſenting the funeral of the 
ſtamp- act; attended by Bedford, Bute, Grenville, Sandwich, Grafton, 
&c. &C. | | 

It were to have been wiſhed,” continues Mr. Hollis, © that the 
« ſtamp-act had never exiſted ; but the repeal of it is ſurely the leſſer 
Hof the two evils.” 
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The ſtamp- act was the greater evil; and Mr. Hollis perhaps conſi- 
dered the neceſſity of ſpeedily repealing this, or any other ſolemn act of 
the Britiſh legiſlature, as another but a leſs evil. 

© The man,” ſays Mr. Hollis, (referring to a groupe of figures in the 
print called The Repeal,) © with the white roſe under his bonnet, acted, 
« ſpoke, voted againſt the repeal, to the very laſt; and even induced the 
& royal ###*#*# *#*##, in an affair of blood, where ten millions of peo- 
« ple on both ſides the water might be at odds together, to divide, vote 
&« againſt it.” 

The perſon here meant was, in Mr. Hollis's opinion, the principal 
fomenter of all the diſturbances in America, by his pernicious influence 
in the cabinet. But our patriot allowed him too great a ſhare of politi- 
cal ability. His talents are ſaid to be mean and ſuperficial. There was 
a good portrait of him in the Public Advertiſer, ſome time in Auguſt 
1776; which, as a curioſity, we have inſerted in the Appendix, 

In the Spring of this year was publiſhed a book called“ The Confeſ- 
e ſional;“ which, as we have been credibly informed, owed its public 
appearance to Mr. Hollis. The ſubject of it, being an inquiry into the 
propriety of ſubſcription to human formularies of faith and doctrine in 
Proteſtant churches, occaſioned much controverſy, as all queſtions do 
that tend to diſparage antient eccleſiaſtical cuſtoms, which, though 
they are of no kind of benefit, and at the ſame time do great harm to 
religion; yet, being eſtabliſhed, muſt be defended, to keep up the gri- 
mace of uniſormity, from whatever circumſtances of ignorance or ini- 
quity they took their riſe. . 

This book, together with © Prolegomena ad cenſuram Scriptorum 
« veterum,“ by the jeſuit Jean Hardouin *, Mr. Hollis ſent to Berne, 
April 14, by the favour of conſul Holford. 

After ſo munificent a preſent of books to the library of this republic, 
it might not be ſo eafily to account for Mr. Hollis's ſending to Berne 
theſe two odd volumes, ſo little allied in the nature of their ſeveral ſub- 
jects, if his ideas of propriety had been of the common caſt. ; 

But the caſe appears to have been this : The account of the prolecu- 
tion then going on againſt the Rev. Mr. Buat Herport, a venerable ec- 
cel ſiaſtic of Berne, ſeventy-five years of age, had reached Mr. Hollis. 


* Of this remarkable volume ſee the Anecdotes of Mr, Bowyer,” who wrote the Preface to it, and 
printed both that and the various editions of © The Confeſſional.“ 
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This gentleman's crime was his writing and printing a book, inti- 
ruled, © An eſſay on truths of importance to the happineſs of mankind, 
« wherein the doctrine of oaths, as relative to religious and civil go- 
« vernment, is impartially conſidered. The whole ſubmitted to public 
« examination.” 

The principles of the Confeſſional were the ſame with thoſe of Mr. 
Herport; and Hardouin's writings, of which theſe Prolegomena give an 
account, were no leſs cenſured in France than the Confeſſional was in 
England. 

But their authors lived unmoleſted in both countries ; and this ſmall 
preſent was doubtleſs intended to remind the Bernois, how little it be- 
came them to perſecute worthy and learned men for endeavouring to 
emancipate their fellow citizens from religious bondage, while in the 


full enjoyment of that civil liberty which their anceſtors had delivered 


down to them at the price of their blood. 

Hardouin's book might ſerve to admonith them, that if ſuch doc- 
trines as it contained were tolerated in France, the country of bigotry 
and perſecution, what reproach they might juſtly incur, by cenſuring 
an author, who not only had all the attachment to the ſacred ſcriptures 
which they themſelves profeſſed, but by whom the doctrine they ex- 
cepted againſt was founded on the principles he had imbibed from thoſe 
lively oracles. 

Mr. Herport's book, tranſlated from the German, was not publiſhed 
in England till the year 1768 : It gave a particular account of the riſe, 
progreſs, and end of the proceedings againſt Mr. Herport, reſembling 
too much thoſe of the popiſh inquiſition. 

Mr. Hollis could hardly avoid the mortification of reflecting, how lit- 
tle theſe republicans had profited by the tracts he had ſent them on the 
ſubject of toleration, to be found in that noble collection they themſelves 
had diſtinguiſhed as his munificent donation. 

Whether they would be determined by the concluſions in Herport's 
book, was at their option. What he ſuggeſted was certainly worthy of 
their conſideration, and could not furniſh any reaſonable motive for 
their puniſhing the author, ſince the ſecurity of their eſtabliſhment was 
Perfectly conſiſtent with the impunity of the author of the eſſay. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Herport's reaſoning was chiefly pointed at what he called the im- 
precatory oath. It ſeems they have, or had, a general and annual ſwear. 
ing day, when the heads of the ſtate aſſemble at the ſenate-houſe, when, 
e after the public reading of a multitude of duties, laws, ordinances, 
© commands, prohibitions, ſtatutes, conſtitutions, ſo juſt and proper, ſo 
e adapted to the good of ſociety, and the perſonal welfare of individu- 
ce als, that every one ſhould take delight to live up to thoſe injunctions, 
© not only for conſcience ſake, but for his own particular benefit; the 
«© whole company, not only ſwear to live according to theſe injunctions, 
© but, in caſe of failure, imprecate, that the hands which they lift up 
may be blaſted by fire from heaven, their tongues rot in their mouths, 
& their eyes never more ſee the light, their ears loſe their hearing, the 
e thunder cruſh their teeth, their limbs drop aſunder, and their entrails 
& burſt amidſt the moſt exquilite tortures ! and, finally, that if they fail 
in theſe duties, they may be excluded from all mercy, even at the laſt 
« gaſp, and that all the vials of divine juſtice may be poured on their 
6 guilty heads * !” 

This tremendous imprecation was doubtleſs intended for a bond of 
union and mutual fidelity on the firſt formation of the republic. The 
patriots at the head of the Revolution were well aware how much more 
republics were liable to plots and conſpiracies, particularly in their in- 
fancy, than deſpotic governments, In the former, the people are more 
upon a level with their rulers, and conſequently more audacious in their 
oppoſition to them ; and in ſuch exigencies the ſtrongeſt ſecurities that 
human wiſdom can exact may be thought no more than ſufficient to 
keep them to their allegiance. 

Mr. Herport however thought that theſe expcdiences, or, if you 
pleaſe, theſe neceſſities, had long ſince ceaſed 3 but the fear of convul- 
ſions by altering old eſtabliſhments prevailed with the Bernois to con- 
tinue theſe meaſures, notwithſtanding the many evils of which they 
are viſibly productive: © It is a general fault in all republics,” ſays Her- 
port, “to make uſe of imprecatory oaths as the moſt forcible obligation. 
„ To aſk whether this, in a religious ſenſe, would be allowable, would 
be a dangerous queſtion; yet this is the ſource of the land's being ſa 
« wretchedly over-run with perjuries f.“ 


* Fertport's Eſſay, London, 1768. p. 214, 215. + Paze 140, 
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But, in truth, the people of Berne are but like their neighbours. The 
ſeptennial act, ſo called, was a prudent, as well as a political meaſure at 
the time of its nativity ; but it hath. long ſince ceaſed to be in any de- 
gree neceſſary, and it is now become a nuiſance, by affording an op- 
portunity to the miniſter to tamper with the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, who, partaking of the frailty of the ſpecies, quickly learn to know 
the difference between the bountiful alms of the court for ſeven long 
years, and the niggardly wages of their conſtituents for one, 

So likewiſe in the caſe of ſubſcriptions to the XXXIX Articles, &c. 
which poſſibly at the firſt had a kind of expediency, as a barrier againſt 
popery ; but when that was over, and the articles were adopted as a 
ſyſtem, they have ſerved for nothing but to furniſh the republic of let- 
ters with a ſett of ingenious Hobbits, who find their account in defend- 
ing them. | 

It is but fair, however, that the magiſtrates of Berne ſhould have the 
credit of a fact, the more credible, as it is recorded by one of the wor- 
thieſt and moſt benevolent patriots of Great Britain. | 

Mr. Howard, having viſited the priſons of Switzerland, in the year 
1776, gives us, among other information, the following account of a 
particular in la priſon ordinaire in the canton of Berne, 

© There hangs up alſo [in this priſon] a ſerious exhortation concern- 
© ing the awful nature of an oath ; and the form of ſundry oaths to be 
% taken, I procured copies of the whole ; but will tranſcribe only one 
© oath, as follows: © Ma depoſition, dont lecture m'a ete fait a preſent, 
« je la confirme devant la face du Dieu tout puiſſant, tout ſachant et 
% yray, pour contenir la verite, ainſi que je deſire que Dieu me ſoit en 
“ aide, ſur la fin de mes jours; ſans dol ni fraude *.“ 


Mr. Howard adds, © Perjury, I was told, is very uncommon among 
© them.” 

If both Mr. Herport and Mr. Howard's informers ſpake the truth, 
all that we can ſay to it is, that there muſt have been a ſurpriſing refor- 
mation in the ſpace of ten years, and that without taking away the or- 
dinances which occaſioned the perjuries. For it ſhould ſeem, by the 
terms of the ſentence paſſed upon Herport, that the magiſtrates of Berne 
were in no diſpoſition to liſten to Herport's remonſtrances, 


* See the Monthly Review for July, 1777. p-. Il, 12. 
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In Mr. Hollis's Diary, April 14, his birth-day, are the following 
entries : 
„% This is my birth-day; and I am entered into my forty-ſeventh 
c year. Another year of conſtant thinking, labor, expence, has now 
been given in, by way of exceedings to the wonted plan, under many 
e infirmities, but much good-will to the public ſervice; it is hoped, to 
„ ſome uſefulneſs. 
May the future part of my life be paſſed, at leaſt in innocence ; 
© and, if it ſhall pleaſe Gop, with greater decorum and wiſdom to my. 
&« ſelf, and benefit to others !” 
April 10, appeared in the London Chronicle the following addreſs, 
inſerted by Mr. Hollis : 
„ To the people of Corſica, felicity. 
«© The Oceana of James Harrington, for practicableneſs, equality, and 
«© completeneſs, is the moſt perfect model of a commonwealth that ever 
« was delineated by antient or modern pen.” 
April 24. Mr. Hollis cauſed*to be inſerted in the London Chronicle, 
the following advertiſement : | 
„Our brethren of the three kingdoms abroad throughout the world, 
« in Aſia eſpecially, are requeſted to collect the current coins of thoſe 
© nations where they reſide, with the ſpecimens of the writings and 
© characters, to their preſent uſe and entertainment, and the future emo- 
“ lument and ſplendor of their country.” 
May 1, appeared in the London Chronicle the following 
e DEA 
Toward the cure of dearth, whenſoever it ſhalt appear flagrant 
throughout the land by practices of bad men, the king reigning, to 
* ſuſpend his whole council from his preſence, and from their places 
„and emoluments.” | 
Every one knows what were the apprehenſions of the public at that 
time; that a dearth would be the conſequence of the free permiſſion 
left, by the improvidence of parliament, to export corn, with the prot- 
pect of a failing crop upon the ground; which, as afterwards appeared, 
could not be remedied, without a ſtruggle between ſtate-neceſſity and 
law. 


On 
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On this occaſion, a royal proclamation was iſſued to put a ſtop to the 
exportation, which afterwards occaſioned a ſtrong altercation between 
two eminent law-lords, who appeared in that debate to have inter- 
changed their reſpective principles of government ; the Whig contend- 
ing for the exerciſe of a temporary tyranny, or the illegal exerciſe of 
prerogative, in a caſe of neceſſity; the other contending againſt the in- 
terference of prerogative in any caſe when it was not warranted by law, 
or the manifeſt principles of the conſtitution. 

The diſpute aroſe upon a queſtion, whether the miniſters who ad- 
viſed the proclamation ſhould be indemnified by parliament, or truſt their 
exculpation to the plea of neceſſity. 

Strange as it may ſeem, our patriot eſpouſed the cauſe of the pre- 
rogative; and on the 24th of September appeared an advertiſement of 
his in one or more of the public prints, ſigned, Homo /um, and addreſſed 
to ONE PERSON, as follows : : 

« If every rule has an exception, and prerogative is the power of 
acting according to diſcretion for the public good, without the pre- 
&« ſcription of law, and ſometimes againſt it, [Locke]; and if Epa- 
“ minondas, and the moſt excellent men that hiſtory hath recorded, 
C have ſo acted, what lets the to aſſure quiet bread to his people, 
« by directing himſelf in council a proclamation to be iſſued forthwith 
&« for the preventing the exportation of corn out of the kingdom, until 
e the meeting of parliament, and then abiding magnanimouſly their 
* opinion on that proclamation. 

Sept. 23. 1766.“ 

There is no doubt but this advertiſement was the effect of Mr. Hol- 
lis's conviction of an abſolute neceſſity for this meaſure; and was thrown 
out by him without being appriſed of the particulars which afterwards 
came to be debated in parliament. 

He informs us, however, that on December the ninth, when “ ina 
“ viſit to Mrs. Macaulay, the queſtion, Whether evil may be committed 
eto a great ſole public good?“ being debated between them, Mr. Hollis 

ſtrenuouſly held the negative. Does not this look as if he had changed 
his opinion ? 

Whether indeed this converſation related to this particular fact, is loft 
uncertain. It will however apply to it; for a greater evil in the Britiſh 
RT 2 govern- 
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government there cannot be, than for the king to diſpenſe with the 
written law. On the other hand, a greater good can hardly be, than 
the prevention of a general dearth. 

But the miſchief is, that what neceſſity demands in one caſe, expe- 
dience may ſuggeſt in another, and two or three precedents may, in 
time, give a ſanction to the practice in caſes where there is neither ne- 
ceſſity nor even expedience. 

Mr. Hollis plainly enough inſinuates, that a proſpect of a dearth at 
that time was owing to the ignorance or negligence of the adminiſtra- 
tion; whom he would, for that reaſon, have had diſgraced and puniſhed; 
and certainly that was the opinion of the public. 

And this perhaps may help to account for a phenomenon which, in 
thoſe days, was deemed almoſt inexplicable. 

All the world was aſtoniſhed that a certain law-lord ſhould write ſo 
excellent a whig pamphlet againſt the diſpenſing power of the crown. 
There might indeed be a little of the ſpirit of rivalſhip in the under- 
taking; but the latent view was to diſparage the adminiſtration who 
adviſed the meaſure, as acting contrary to their principles; and to ſhame 
them, by ſhewing the public, that they ſtood in need of an act of in- 
demnification for adviſing an illegal proclamation. ' 

We have ſince feen, that the ſame ingenious writer has had no ob- 
jection to infringing the principles of the conſtitution, provided a law 
could be obtained for the purpoſe ; a ſtate ſecret, which ſeems to be now 
likely to be better underſtood, ſince Lord Abingdon's pamphlet on Mr. 
Burke's letter, and ſeveral ſenſible ſtrictures on a learned prelate's pro- 
Pagation ſermon have ſeen the light. 

May 10. A manuſcript fairly written, and well preſerved, was fold 
in a lot of books, at the fourth day's ſale of the effects of the late 
earl Delaware, at his houſe in Tenterdown-ſtreet, Hanover- ſquare. It 
was 1ntituled, © Whitelocke's Hiſtorie of the Parlament of England; and 
* of ſome reſemblances to the Jewith and other councils, Book I. Juges 
* X1X. 30. Penſez ſur cela, conſultez et parlamentez.” 

A tew days after Mr. Hollis purchaſed this manuſcript of Mr. White, 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, for five ſhillings, and ſent it the next day, as a 
preſent, to the Britiſh Muſeum ; and deſcribing the book as above, in an 
advertiſement, he added, If any perſon ſhould be poſſeſſed of other 
4 „parts 
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& parts belonging to that manuſcript, and inclined to diſpoſe of them, 
« he may hear of a purchaſer, by directing a line to Thomas Try, at 
& Mr. Shove's, book binder, in Maiden-lane, Covent-Garden, London.” 

May 13, appeared in the London Chronicle, the following intel- 
ligence : . 

„The ſenate of Venice have iſſued an ordinance, enjoining all the 
cc eccleſiaſtical communities in that republic to make ſale immediately 
& of all the eſtates which have been left them for charitable uſes : and 
« it is thought they will produce upwards of two millions of ducats, — 
«© Quere, if the church-lands here in England, with all the real eſtates 
* belonging to hoſpitals, and other charities, were likewiſe ſold at pub- 
lic auction, and the money veſted in the funds 20 the /ame v/es, would 
eit not prove of equal benefit to this kingdom ?” 

This article, and the quzre ſubjoined, were certainly from the hand 
of Mr. Hollis. It is however doubtful, what he could mean by the 
words, t the ſame uſes; no particular uſes are mentioned to which the 
Venetians intended to apply the product of the ſale. It is to be preſum- 
ed they did not intend to ſtarve all the eccleſiaſtics among them; and 
we may be ſure Mr. Hollis himſelf entertained no idea of that fort, as he 
was a very conſiderable benefactor to ſeveral churches, by purchaſing 
lands for the augmentation of the ſtipends belonging to them, and the 
benefit of their reſpective incumbents. The Venetians, it is probable, 
had conſidered the inconveniences and danger, eſpecially in a free ſtate, 
of intruſting too great portions of landed property in the hands of ec- 
cleſiaſtics, and determined, as what would be the ſafeſt, to ſubſiſt them 
by proper diſtributions out of the public exchequer of ſuch ſums as 
aroſe from the ſale of their real eſtates. This would keep the clergy de- 
pendent upon the ſtate, and intereſted in its preſervation... 

Our king Henry VIII, in his conteſt with the Pope, felt the weight 
of the opulence of the eccleſiaſtical communities, and of the influence 


they had in ſupporting the authority of the Roman ſee. And though 


he had broke through the canonical reſtraints upon divorce, before he 
had determined upon the diſſolution of thoſe communities, yet they had 
let him ſee of what conſequence they might be, ſhould they, in any 
future ſtate-emergency, think proper to oppoſe him. 

| Whatever 
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Whatever therefore may be ſaid of his avarice or his revenge, as the 
motives of ſeizing upon their lands, it was certainly a point of policy to 
diſarm them, and by that means prevent the miſchief they might do, 
either by turning the ſcale againſt him in any popular commotions, or 
by counteracting his counſels, for the general good of the people. 

Inſtances of the power, as well of the ill uſe of it in the hands of ec- 

cleſiaſtics, have not been wanting ſince the Reformation; and frequent 
warnings have been given to the public of the danger of increaſing it 
by throwing landed unalienable property ſtill more and more into their 
poſſeſſion, by tliat moſt impolitic of all our eccleſiaſtical laws, the act for 
eſtabliſhing and regulating queen Anne's bounty. 
Mr. Hollis ſaw this in its proper light ; and wiſhed, with many of 
the wiſeſt of his compatriots, that the clergy might be ſubſiſted by mo- 
ney- payments only, proportioned to the me actually done by them 
reſpectively. 

The proſpect however of ſo r a regulation is hopeleſs, and the 
evil of increaſing the property and power of the clergy (whoſe intereſt 
it is, in their preſent ſtate, to be always at enmity with public liberty, 

and to ſupport deſpotic meaſures) muſt go on to ſome extremity, which 
ſhall either compel the legiſlature to reduce their revenues to a mode- 
rate competency, or the people to ſubmit blindly to all the uſurpations 
of popery, under the name of a proteſtant eſtabliſhment. 

Of the ſame date, viz. May 13, is another publication, ſent by Mr. 
Hollis to the London Chronicle; exhibiting, “ a letter from Edward 
“Allen, Eſq. Britiſh conſul at Naples, to the Duke of Newcaſtle, dated 
% Auguſt 17, 1742 ;” containing a remarkable account of the ſpirit and 
magnanimity of commodore Martin, in executing a commiſſion he had 
to bombard Naples, in cafe his Sicilian Majeſty ſhould not immediately 
withdraw his troops from acting in conjunction with thoſe of Spain, in 
violation of the neutrality his Sicilian Majeſty had ſtipulated with Great 
Britain and her allies, the Queen of Hungary, and theKing of Sardinia, 
to obſerve; and, moreover, promiſe in writing not to 1 5 the * : 
any farther aſſiſtance in any reſpect. 

The whole letter is curious, and is therefore inferted at length in the 5 
Appendix. 
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Whatever therefore may be ſaid of his avarice or his revenge, as the 
motives of ſeizing upon their lands, it was certainly a point of policy to 
diſarm them, and by that means prevent the miſchiet they might do, 
either by turning the ſcale againſt him in any popular commotions, or 
by counteracting his counſels, for the general good of the people. 

Inſtances of the power, as well of the ill uſe of it in the hands of ec- 
cleſiaſtics, have not been wanting ſince the Reformation; and frequent 
varnings have been given to the public of the danger of increaſing it 
by throwing landed unalienable property {till more and more into their 
polleflion, by that moſt impolitic of all our eccleſiaſtical laws, the act for 
cltabliſhing and regulating queen Anne's bounty. 

Mr, Hollis ſaw this in its proper light; and wiſhed, with many of 
the wifeſt of his compatriots, that the clergy might be ſubſiſted by mo- 
ncy-payments only, proportioned to the. duty actually done by them 
reſpectively. 

The proſpect however of ſo happy a regulation is hopeleſs, and the 
evil of increaſing the property and power of the clergy (whole intereſt 
it is, in their preſent ſtate, to be always at enmity with public liberty, 
and to ſupport delpotic meaſurcs) mult go on to ſome extremity, which 
Mall cither compel the legiſlature to reduce their revenues to a mode=- 
rate competency, or the people to {ſubmit blindly to all the uſurpations 
of popery, under the name of a proteſtant eſtabliſhment. 

Of the ſame date, viz. May 13, is another publication, ſent by Mr. 
Hollis to the London Chronicle; exhibiting, “a letter from Edward 
Allen, EV. Britiſh conſul at Naples, to the Duke of Newcaſtle, dated 
% Augult 17, 1742; “ containing a remarkable account of the ſpirit and 
magnanimity of commodore Rlartin, in cxccuting a commifſion he had 
to bombard Naples, in cafe his Sicilian Majcſty ſhould not immediately 
vAharaw his troops from acting in conjunction with thoſe of Spain, in 
Viclation of the neutrality his Sicilian Majeſty had ſtipulated with Great 
Britain and her allies, the Queen of Hungary, and the King of Sardinia, 
to oblure; and, moreover, promite in writing not to give the Spaniard 
any farther aſſiſtance in any reſpect. | 

The whole letter is curious, aud is therefore inſerted at length in the 
A, v:EndMX, | 
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In the winter 1765, the effects of the late Mr. Angel Carmey, anti- 
quarie of Chelſea, were diſpoſed of by auction, at Langford's, in Covent- 
garden, among which was a gold medal of great ſingularity and beauty, 
of antient and fineſt Italian workmanſhip. It repreſented the buſt of a 
man in armour, and was ſtricken to commemorate Sir John Hawk wood, 
whoſe exploits in Italy, particularly in the Florentine war, are celebrated 
by ſeveral hiſtorians. 

This medal Mr. Hollis was deſirous to purchaſe, and ſent a perſon 
expreſſly to the auction to that end; but by a ſtrange accident it was 
knocked down to Mr. Pinchbeck, toyman, who ſold it to the Princeſs of 
Wales; and it is now in his Majeſty's poſſeſſion. 

To conſole himſelf for this diſappointment, Mr. Hollis entered the 
following note in his Diary, May 20, 1766. 


« To extend the memory of that man, Sir John Hawkwood, an Eng- 


& liſh knight, do honour. to our nation, and increaſe perchance protec- 


« tion to the medal whereſoever it may ſhelter, I write the following 


« lines;” namely, a tranſcript of a note in the firſt volume of Farne- 
worth's tranſlation of Machiavel's hiſtory of Florence. 


In the cathedral at Florence is an equeſtrian picture on the wall, with 


the following inſcription :. 


IOHANNES ACVTVS: EQVES BRITANNICVvS [Qv1] DVX AETATIS SVAE 
CAVTISSIMYS:ET. REI MILITARIS PERITISSIMVS HABITVS EST. 

 PAVLI VCCELLI OPVS.. 
His arms, there exhibited, are three muſcle ſhells, argent. 

Acutus, in this inſcription, has been miſtaken for Sharp. Daniel, 
the hiſtorian of Edward III. calls him Sir John Haucut; and ſays, in 
the margin, that he was called by the Italians, Johannes de Acuto. The 
inſcription contradicts this. 

Machiavel calls him, Johannes Agutus; and ſome writers have calleel 
him Augut; and no wonder, after his own countryman Daniel had 
corrupted the name to Haucut ; which ſtill was more excuſeable than 
his ſucceſſor Mr. Tindal, the tranſlator of Rapin Thoyras's hiſtory, who 


calls him plain Thomas Hackwood. But. ſee Kennet's note on Daniel. 


He quotes Paul Jovius. 

Upon the approach of the 29th of May, Mr. Hollis ſeldom failed, by 
one means or another, to put the public in mind of the infamous prac- 
tices of the Stuarts. For this purpoſe he this year procured the publi- 
cation 


11 


cation of a letter in the St. James's Chronicle of May 27, ſigned, © The 
“ Country Curate of January 1.” ſhewing the impropriety of retaining 
the ſervice for the 29th of May in our liturgy, particularly in its preſent 
form; which imports, to be a thankſgiving for the reſtoration of the 
Royal Family; that is to ſay, of a 'family which 'the good people of 
England found it neceſſary to expel for their wicked attempts to deſtroy 
the conſtitution of their country. This letter will be found an the Ap- 
pendix. | 

On the z iſt of the ſame month was exhibited, in the ſame Chronicle, 
an extract from Dr. Burn's Eccleſiaſtical Law, relating to the two offices 
for the 3oth of January and the 2gth of May, and pointing out the 
alterations made by James II. “ which,” ſays Dr. Burn, „K. William 
« did not venture to reduce to the primitive ſtate.” The office of 
James II. is accordingly now in uſe, and ſpecially authoriſed by an order, 
dated, St. James's, October 7, 1761, ſigned BUTE. For this alſo ſee the 
Appendix. 

In the ſame paper was inſerted, a letter from Dublin, dated May 1, 
ſeverely cenſuring adminiſtration, for their neglecting to ſuppreſs the 
riſings of thoſe called the White Boys, after repeated applications from 
thoſe who ſuffered by them, and an eaſy method pointed out for the 
purpoſe. In the end, the blame is laid at the door of the Scottiſh fa- 
vourite; with what truth or juſtice we rather chuſe our readers ſhould 
determine for themſelves, by peruſing the letter in the Appendix, than 
to give any opinion of our own. 

June 15, Mr. Hollis drew up, and cauſed to be inſerted, in ſeveral 
papers the following advertiſement : 

© The curious, opulent, of the three nations now abroad in Italy and 
France, are requeſted to collect the Roman medals reſpecting Britain, 
« with the ſanguinary medals ſtricken every where by papiſts, on maſ- 
&« ſacres, perſecutions, of the proteſtants.” 

The papiſts are very unwilling to own. there are any ſuch medals, 
even thoſe on the maſſacre at Paris; though it is certain, from Thuanus's 
hiſtory, book 5 3d, that ſeveral were ftricken at Paris, and minutely de- 
{cribed by that faithful hiſtorian *. 


Miſſon 


* Tunc etiam, ne quid ad ſummam inſaniam deeſſet, æmulatione veterum imperatorum, laus in tam de- 
teſtaudo facinore quæſita. Nam cuſi nummi argentei et aurei, regique tertio nonarum Septembris oblati, 
In 


„„ 


Miſſon likewiſe mentions medals coined on that occaſion by Gregory 
XIII. having his head on one ſide, and on the reverſe a deſtroying an- 
gel, holding in one hand a croſs, and in the other a ſword, with which 
he ſeems to thruſt, with theſe words, VGONOTTORVM STRAGES, I572. 
«© Theſe medals,” ſays Miſſon, © are become very ſcarce ; yet I obtained 
“ ſome of them, by the aſſiſtance of my friends.” 

„ The die of theſe medals” (ſays another informer who had been 
upon the ſpot,) © ſome years ago was cracked, and becoming unſervice- 
C able, Hammerani copied it; and from that die are ſtricken thoſe now 
& fold at Rome, much inferior to the original.“ 

We have been likewiſe informed of medals coined at Rome to com- 
memorate the Iriſh maſlacre ; but more of the myſtical and erablematic 10 
ſort. 8 | il 

As the pictures painted to commemorate this murderous execution 1 
of popiſh vengeance, are nearly allied to theſe medallic records, we 
Mall take the liberty to tranſcribe a ſhort memoir, written by way of . 
letter, by a gentleman who was at Rome at the ſame time Mr. Hollis 1 
was there, th 

Having premiſed that Miſſon deſcribes the pictures, and that they 0 
were painted by the celebrated Vaſari, he procedes to ſay : | | 
& Miflon's book is very valuable; his deſcription of the ground and w 

| 
| 


% 


face of the country is moſt exact and true. I eſteem him the beſt of ih 
« our writing travellers. Many reflections upon his want of veracity 'N 
4 have been thrown out moſt unjuſtly. I have never found him falſe: 1 
* there are ſome things he mentions not now to be ſcen; but for a very F 
« plain reaſon; they are removed and concealed, the papiſts being 
* aſhamed of them, and at the ſame time defiring to make him a liar. 
The pictures of the murder of Coligni remain, but the inſcriptions 
under them, given by Miflon, are in part obliterated. However, to a 
curious eye, the veſtigia literarum are ſufficiently perceptible to ex- 
„ plane the pictures. An ornament fills up the two ends of the tablet 
* underneath, and the middle is ſlightly painted, that the alteration 


£6 
cc 


£6 


in quorum antica parte regis in throno ſedentes eſſigies depicta erat cum inſeriptione, vi TV IN REBELLES, 
an poſhica Gur columnæ quod erat regis iniigne, cum inſcriptione, PIETAS EXCITAVIT IVsTITIAM. In 
aljorum antica parte, regis facics crat cum inf riptione Gallien, CAROLYS IX. REBELLIVM DOMLTOR, In 
pollica eftigics IHlerculis contra Hydram face arte ti et cava ge u, antis. Lib. liti, 
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% may not be viſible; but the letters may be diſcerned through the 
ei paint. This circumſtance I ſhewed to the late lord Killmorrey, on the 
& ſpot.” 

The fame correſpondent adds, © Oppoſite to the picture of Coligni 
ce being wounded is another of a perſon half-naked, which, without 
& doubt, was intended for Henry IV. of France, in a ſubmiſſive poſture 
„ before the Pope. Some of the inſcription under this picture has 
6 likewiſe been eraſed. All that remains of it now 15—GREGOR—EcC- 
© CLESIA—SVPPLICEM ET POENITENTEM ABSOLVIT.” 

June 12, Mr. Hollis purchaſed, of Meſſrs. Baker and Leigh, Prynne's 
Records of Parliament, three volumes folio, Very Eee, for eight gui- 
neas, for a preſent to Harvard College. 

Theſe books Mr. Hollis ſent to Matthewman, to be bound; who, 
after having them in his poſſeſſion a few days, informed Mr. Hollis, that 
they were imperfect in the firſt and moſt intereſting volume. 

Upon applying to Mr. Leigh, Mr. Hollis was affured, that he [Mr. 
Leigh] had collated the copy twice, and Mr. Baker once; Mr. Hollis, at 
the ſame tiine, ſaw two letters from the bookſeller at Norwich, of whom 
Mr. Baker bought the ſett, teſtifying, that it 'was perfect when he ſold: 
it. To theſe declarations Mr. Hollis gave credit, ſo that the ſuſpicion of 
having caſtrated the book fell upon Matthewman. 

Mr. Hollis upon this determined to examine the matter to the bot- 
tom; and accordingly, November 13, having, by Mr. Baker's means, 
borrowed a pertect copy of James Weſt, Eſq. it appeared, upon the col- 
lation, that the ſheets between page 848 and page 993, in all 144. 
pages, were wanting in Mr. Hollis's copy; and that the caſtration con- 
tained the whole matter in diſpute betwixt the King and the Pope in 
the affair of Thomas a Becket, and the other principal papal uſurpa- 
tions 1n this kingdom, 

Hence Mr. Hollis concluded, that theſe ſheets had been ſelected and 
ſtolen out by a man of learning; and, as he expreſſes it, of view, pro- 
bably a Romiſh prieſt. 

Upon ſending for Matthewman to Mr. Baker's, Mr. Hollis mentioned 
to him ſeveral ſingularities of the caſe; and proved to him, that the 
copy had been collated by Mr. Chaſe of orwich, and by Mr. Baker, and 


Mr. Leigh, before it had been delivered to him. | 
Matthewman 
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Matthewman ſeemed to be ſomewhat diſconcerted upon this remon- 
ſtrance; but, as Mr. Hollis ſays, not enough; he ſaid, however, that 
he thought he muſt have received the copy perfect from Mr. Baker, 
although he [Matthewman] had not collated it, and that the part de- 
ficient muſt have been loſt, or taken from his ſhop, but how he could 

not gueſs. 

Mr. Hollis replied, he always believed him to be an honeſt man, and 
hoped he was ſo; that the affair had an extraordinary appearance, and 
was attended with heavy loſs to him; that probably ſome great ſcoun- 
drel frequented his ſhop at times, whom he ſhould endeavour on all ac- 
counts to detect, and that he ought to be particularly careful and vigi- 
lant in future, which he promiſed. 

Here,“ ſays Mr. Hollis, “the matter ended. I fear, however, that 
© he is got in link with popiſh prieſts and bad people; and is at this 
e time little different from them.“ 

This tranſaction may perhaps appear to ſome perſons to be of leſs con- 
ſequence to the public than it really is. Proprietors of curious books, 
however, ſuch eſpecially as go through the hands of book-binders, may 
perhaps think themſelves concerned to take notice of it. 

Whether Matthewman was a papiſt or not, we are not informed; be 
that as it might, it is but too probable that he was in connection with 
them ; and, if ſo, was a dangerous man to Mr. Hollis. 

Popiſh bookſellers and popiſh binders have but too many opportu- 
nities of advancing the cauſe of their party; and it was well known 
how active and vigilant Mr, Hollis was to detect, counteract, and diſap- 
point their machinations. It has been known, that even men of the 
trade, who have profeſſed the proteſtant religion, have bcen tampered 
with by them ; and whatever ſuch a man as Matthewman might have 
ſuffered by a ſuit at law, or the loſs of cuſtomers, he might be aſſured 
would be made up to him out of the fund which the papiſts have ready 
tor ſuch kind of ſervices. 

The reader will recollect, that the houſe of this fame Matthewman 
was burnt at a time when he had a conſiderable collection of books 
belonging to Mr. Hollis in his cuſtody ; which books, being many of 
them on the ſubject of Government, were not likely to be favourable 
to Popery ; : and if the deſtruction of them would gratity popith malice, 

S's. 2 and 
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and diſappoint the generous purpoſes of the owner, the boekbinder's 
ſufſerings would amply be made up to him by the fraternity, who were 
at the expence of rebuilding the Sardinian ambaſſador's chapel after it 
was burnt down; moſt probably, that it might ariſe with more ſplendor 
and magnificence from its aſhes. 

Mr. Hollis's vigilance, with reſpect to the intereſts of this enterpriſing 
ſet (which now began to be indulged and encouraged by perſons in 
power, to a degree that aſtoniſhed all ſerious well-wiſhers to the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion) had procured, in the ſpring of this year, an accurate 
and circumſtantial account of all the popiſh ſeminaries on the coaſt of 
Flanders, to many of which the children of Engliſh parents Were {ent 
for education in alarming numbers, 

This account, which is inſerted in the Appendix, Mr. Hollis pro- 
cured to be publiſhed in ſeveral news-papers in the month of May, in- 
cluding an account of the Pretender, 8c. 

On the third of June appeared, in the London Chronicle, a letter 
ſigned, © A Friend to Truth;” inſinuating the falſehood of that ac- 
count, and imputing it, by deſcription, te Mr. Hollis as the author. 

There was likewiſe, in that letter, an encomium on the young Pre- 
tender, celebrating his courage and valour at the battles of Falkirk and 
Culloden; with a plain inſinuation, that this zeal againſt popery was 
not ſo acceptable to the ruling powers as it had been in former times. 

This ſcandalous letter was confuted, by a ſpirited reply in the Lon- 
don Chronicle; and the controverſy was carried on in that paper, to 
the length of three or four letters on each fide. 

We mention this merely to ſhew how narrowly Mr. Hollis was watch- 
ed by the popiſh faction. He had not been out of the kingdom to make 
theſe obſervations on the foreign ſeminaries himſelf; but they were 
undoubtedly handed to the public by his means. Thus much had been 
diſcovercd by the indefatigable emiſſaries of the party. And as the ac- 
counts were undemably authentic, had a proper regard been paid to 
them, ſome effectual check muſt have been ven to theſe workers of 
Political iniquity, 

It was expected by Mr. Hollis and others that the R — m miniſtry, 
as it has been called, would have taken ſome ſteps to have humbled the 
inſolence of the ane and to have ſuppreſſed their influence, which 

Was 
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was about this time extremely alarming. But when it was underſtood, 
that it was under this very adminiſtration. (and doubtleſs not without 
their connivance) that a popiſh biſhop was ſent to Quebec, with full 
permiſſion to exerciſe all his functions, it was generally concluded that 
the favorite {till held the reins of the carriage, and was the life of this 
miniſtry, as he had been of that of their predeceſſors, and probably has 
been of that of their ſucceſfors to this preſent hour. 

It has been ſaid likewiſe, that the firſt character among them was led, 
in this reſpect at leaſt, by a gentleman Wen, for reaſons then given, had 
no great averſion to popery. 

But the authoriſing a popiſh biſhop to officiate in any part of his 
majeſty's dominions was ſo daring an inſult upon the conſtitution, that 
it was no wonder they who had the conduct of our civil and. eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs ſhould deny that they were acceflaries to, or even conſcious. 
of, ſuch permiſſion. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury diſavowed his 
knowledge of this indulgence til the popiſh biſhop was ready to em- 
bark at Dover ; and they, who undertook to exculpate the then admi- 
niſtration, only alledged the neceſſity of their conniving at it, as the 
allowance of a biſhop in Canada was ſtipulated in a ſecret article of the 
peace of Paris, in which all the world knew the ſtateſmen then in play 
had no hand. 

There was about that time a talk of ſome impeachments, particularly 
of the favourite; and ſome conſultations were ſaid to be had upon that 
ſubject, which however, to the mortification of his majeſty's proteſ- 
tant ſubjects, friends to the Revolution, did not take place. In that event, 
the allowing this popiſh biſhop, with eccleſiaſtical powers, would cer- 
tainly have made one article of the charge. 

Whether in proſpect of ſuch impeachment, or for his own ſatis fac- 
tion as a loyal and vigilant ſubject, Mr. Hollis was actually at the ex- 
pence of taking the opinion of an eminent conſtitutional lawyer, on 
„ the legality of allowing popery in Canada in all points,” which mult 
be the conſequence of allowing a biſhop there with full epiſcopal pow- 
ers. The caſe was drawn up by one of his intimate friends; but the 
opinion, though certainly once in his poſſeſſion, is not found among 
his papers, 
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The earl of Bute about this time was gone out of the kingdom, to 
uſe the waters of Bareges, on account of his indiſpoſition. He was 
become extremely unacceptable to the Whigs ; and, in genera], to the 


friends of public liberty, as reſtored at the Revolution. The opinion 
of the public was, that he would return no more; as it was taken for 


granted, that his indiſpoſition was merely a pretence to avoid a ſtorm, 


which, as was then believed, was juſt ready to break over his head. 

On that occaſion appeared the following advertiſement extraordinary, 
June 15: 

A northern favourite, it is ſaid, has written a letter of conſolation 
« to the marquis Squillace, on his expulſion from Spain; which excels 
the celebrated letter of Servins Sulpicius to Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
% with aſſurance of a viſit to him at Naples, if a malignant people and 
bad times ſhould force him foon to run the country likewiſe, as ex- 
& pected.” | 

But theſe expectations were, happily for the favourite, diſappointed ; 
and the people were made ſenſible, by ſome very vilible tokens, that 
the influence of his counſels was felt at the diſtance of a thouſand 
leagues. 

It will hereafter be one of the political marvels of our Engliſh hiſ- 
tory, that a man ſo obnox1ous to a free people, and perhaps more juſtly 
amenable to the laws of their conſtitution, than numbers of ſtateſmen 
whom their vengeance had overtaken, ſhould be ſo long ſuffered to in- 
ſult their patience, not only with impunity, but in full poſſeſſion of the 
power of completing a plan of miſchief, which is likely to end ſo fatally 
for the liberties of this once happy country. 

« Men of England,” ſays a writer in a news- paper of that time, 
& what is become of the noble ſpirit of your anceſtors ! where are 
your Pyms, your Hampdens, your Ludlows, your Sydneys, and all 
cc the illuſtrious ſpirits of forty-one ! Suffer not the noble memorials 
« of them longer to be defaced by moths and cobwebs in your libraries. 
« Bring them forth to action; and fear not to be reproached for re- 
c viving obſolete maxims; ſince even a biſhop, in the dregs of the 
« eighteenth century, hath borne his teſtimony to their wiſdom and 
& magnanimity !“ 
| July 
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July 7. Mr, Hollis Tent to the Britiſh Mauſeurn te Henrici Newtoni, 
& ſive de nova villa Epiſtolze, Luccæ, 1710;“ and at the ſame time a 
medal in bronze of Henry Newton, envoy extraordinary to Coſmo III. 

On the twentieth of the ſame month he ſent to the ſociety inſtituted 
at Charles-town, South Carolina, for promoting arts and commerce, a 
ſet of the publications of the Ciconomical Society, inſtituted at Berne in 
Switzerland, — twenty-three volumes in octavo, bound in 
twelve. | 

A month or two before, Mr. Hollis wrote to a correſpondent in Ame 
rica, More books, eſpecially on government, are going for New 
England. Should thoſe go ſafe, it is hoped that no principal books 
« on that FIRST ſubject will be wanting in Harvard College, from the 
« days of Moſes to theſe times. Men of New England, Brethren, uſe. 
„ them for yourſelves, and for others; and God bleſs you!” 

Undoubtedly this is ſaying a great deal for his benefaction; and: 
though it may be preſumed that thouſands of tracts, written on the ſub- 
ject of government, in that ſpace of time, might have eſcaped, and un- 
doubtedly did. eſcape, his moſt diligent and never-ceafing ſearches, yet 
we may learn, from this hope, what a noble collection of antient and: 
modern politics he muſt have depoſited in the Ry of Harvard. Col- 
lege. 

This extract is from a letter of Mr. Hollis to Dr. Mayhew; dated, as. 
we believe, in May. Moſt of his benefactions to Harvard College went 
through Dr. Mayhew's hands; and to the Doctor were his moſt confi— 
dential ſentiments entruſted, particularly on political affairs. 

But their correſpondence was now, alas ! to have a ſpeedy. end; for on 
the gth of July Dr. Mayhew died at Boſton of a violent fever. Mr. Hol- 
lis received the news on the 21ſt of Auguſt, and entered it in his Diary; 
and, as we believe, ſent it to the public papers, with the following ad- 
monition: “Reader, purſue his plan, the good of North-America, and 
of Mankind; live, like him, to great ends; nor dread, from the exceſs 
« of it, his exit.” 

The death of Dr. Mayhew did not, however,. break off Mr. Hollis's: 
correſpondence with others of his American friends. He found, in Dr. 
Andrew Elliot, an excellent ſubſtitute, whom he characteriſes, in his 
Diary, as © a worthy, public-ſpirited, proteſtant, non-epiſcopal divine 
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of Boſton, in New England.” His American correſpondence, from 


the death of Dr. Mayhew, we ſhall poſtpone, till we have mentioned 
ſome other matters in which he was employed for the remainder of the 
year 1766. 7 | 

Mr. Hollis's efteem for Dr. Mayhew was ſuch, that, had he ſat down 
to write or to dictate his character, he might have been ſuſpected of 
partiality. He did not think that ſketch of it which appeared in the 
Doctor's funeral ſermon, preached by Dr. Chauncy, and afterwards print- 


ed, did him juſtice, or rather, he did not think it well executed. 


Be that as it may, we ſhall preſent the reader with the Doctor's cha- 
racter in the Appendix, as exhibited in Maſſachuſett's Gazette of Thurſ- 
day July 17, 1766, which the reader may be aſſured was drawn up 
and publiſhed without the knowledge of any of Dr. Mayhew's friends 
in England. 

In the latter end of. July Mr. Hollis received, as a preſent from the 
author, A new attempt to recover the right verſion and genuine 
„ meaning of the Lokp's prayer. By Samuel Mather, paſtor of a church 
“ in Boſton, New England, &c. 8c.” 

Mr. Mather, in a letter to Mr. Hollis accompanying his book, ſays, “if 
* I am not miſtaken, there is enough offered in it to break up and re- 
«© move one conſiderable root of ſuperſtition, &c.“ 

Mr. Hollis however does not appear to have had ſo good an opinion 
of the performance, notwithſtanding many encomiums beſtowed upon 


himſelf and his great uncle in the author's letter to him; for he mi- 


nutes, in his Diary, that he ſent it the ſame day it was received to Dr. 
Williams's library. 

It is not to be wondered, that many of the American clergy, who were 
writers, ſhould ſeek Mr. Hollis's favour and patronage ; but very few 


of them knew him. Even Dr. Mayhew himlielt wanted admonition on 


that head in the early part of his correſpondence with Mr. Hollis. 

If the writers of that country were men of merit, they would not 
want countenance or encouragement from Mr. Hollis, without any ap- 
plication. But writers below mediocrity, who are the moſt apt to over- 
rate their own performances, could make no other impreſſion by court- 
ing his favour than that of diſtreſſing his politeneſs by the Leceſſity he 


found himſelf under of diſappointing them, 
| His 
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His generous benefactions to America had for their motive the pub- 
lic welfare and improvement of the country and its inhabitants at large: 
and if he thought fit to diſtinguiſh certain individuals among them by 
a greater degree of eſteem, it was but juſt ſo far as they were COOpera- 
tors with him in his plans of general good. 


In July a queſtion appeared in the Daily Gazetteer, in the following 
terms: 

« When the morals of a nation are ſo generally corrupted that all 
« ranks and degrees among them hunt after wealth by any means, 
« though ever ſo vile; when luxury and profuſion of all kinds ſeem 
to be at the greateſt ebb *; when a frivolous diſſi pation ſeems to have 
« taken poſſeſſion of almoſt the whole community ; and all virtue is 


laughed at as extreme folly ; what remedy is there, and what can ſave 
« ſuch a people from ruin ?” 


This queſtion was repeated in the London Chronicle, July 10; and 


anſwered in theſe few words, A HOUSE OF COMMONS BY COUNTIES, ſigned 
Whitelocke. 

Whoever ſtarted the queſtion, the anſwer was undoubtedly ſuggeſted 
by Baron; who, upon other occaſions, appears to have conceived this to 
be a remedy for all our political diſtempers. 

We are however of a different opinion; for it is preſumed, that if 
our county members would, even in the preſent ſtate of things, unite in 
ſteming the torrent of corruption, their influence would probably be as 
effectual as if none were allowed to ſit in the Houſe of Commons but 
knights of ſhires, 

They would Sey 3 in that caſe, have the people on their ſide, 
and that with ſuch zeal and encouragement, that a miniſter's controul 
over the borough members mult be very weak and inſignificant. 

We have ſeen, in ſome late parliaments, county members as needy, 
extravagant, ambitious, as mean in their deference to adminiſtration, 
and as ignorant and careleſs of the public good, as the moſt obſequious 
burgeſs or citizen in the liſt. | 

What ſhall inſure the fidelity of a Houſe of Commons compoſed of 
none but county members, while the ſame paſſions and neceſſities are 


* This is certainly not the word; read, height. 
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common to them with other men, and a profligate miniſter has it in 
his power to gratify and relieve them? 

On the other hand, and conſidering the conduct of individuals, 
perhaps one might find as ſteady and uncorruptible patriots among the 
repreſentatives of boroughs and cities as among the county members. 

This idea however of Baron's made its impreſſions upon Mr. Hollis, 
inſomuch that about the end of the year, viz. December 13, he ſent 
the following admonition to the London Chronicle, which we infert 
here by anticipation, that we may have no occaſion to return to the 
ſubject again. 

“As it is univerſally admitted, that our rotten and. corrupted bo- 
« roughs are the very bane of our conſtitution, and threaten the loſs 
« of liberty, and ruin to the people, as a natural conſequence of their 
being deprived of their inherent rights and powers of chuſing their 
“ repreſentatives; every friend to old England, to the illuſtrious houſe 
« of Hanover, and the ſacred liberty of the ſubject, is moſt earneſtly 
e called upon to conſult about ſome legal and conſtitutional remedy, 
and to purſue it with becoming dignity and reſolution, in order to re- 
&« dreſs the growing evil.” | 

But can it be ſuppoſed, that theſe conſultations wonld provide ſuf- 
ficiently for the object of them, only by ſubſtituting county members 
kor the repreſentatives of theſe rotten boroughs? No ſuch matter. 
Procure a good place-bill, amend the qualification-bill, expel every 
member inſtantly who accepts a bribe under the name of a penſion, or 
on any other pretence, and hang up every miniſter who offers one ; and 
the rotteneſt parts of our political ſyſtem will ſoon recover their ſanity, 
without the leaſt alteration of our preſent conſtitutional modes of elec- 
tion. 
It is true, the antient Engliſh virtue of our predeceſſors muſt, in a 
great meaſure, be reſtored, and the preſent profligate manners of our 
thoughtleſs countrymen corrected and reformed, betore any reſpectable 
number of our patriots will venture to enter into ſuch conſultations, or 
at leaſt before ſuch conſultations will have their proper effect. 

The firſt remedies therefore muſt be adminiſtered to the corruptions 
of our public religion; and Chriſtianity exonerated of that load of 
meretricious pomp and external bravery, which now incumber and ſuf- 
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focate its proper influence and energy. The luxury of an opulent pre- 
lacy ſhould be reduced to the ſimplicity of the anticnt epiſcopal charac- 
ter; the encouragement given to the ſecularity of the dependants upon 
the church, by pluralities, diſpenſations from reſidence, and other ſcan- 
dalous indulgences, effectually cut off; and every improper perſon to- 
tally excluded from the miniſtry. In the prefent ſtate of our eccleſiaſti- 
cal eſtabliſhment and its conſequences, there is not one inſtance of pride, 
ambition, avarice, or ſenſuality, reproveable in the laity, for which a 
precedent may not be found among the clergy, without being ſtigma- 
tized with any mark of infamy or reproach. It is a melancholy pic- 
ture, but it is a true one, however coarſely and artleſsly drawn. 
Auguſt 29, Mr. Hollis preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum a curious col- 
lection of ſhells, in an elegant cabinet, which had been ſent him by the 
prince of Biſcari from Catanea, in Sicily; and alto a braſs medaglion of 
that prince, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to make mention here- 
gfter. 5 | 
In the winter 1765 died the learned and laborious Dr. Thomas Birch, 
to whom the public. are much indebted for many accurate and uſeful 
compllations. He was reckoned by many not to be very ſteady or uni- 
form 1n his principles of religion and government, and particularly im- 


prudent in cooperating with Douglas and the Jeſuits in the affair of 


Archibald Bower. The laft work he publiſhed was, © An Account of 
„ the Life of Dr. John Ward, Profeſſor, &c. in Greſham College.” 

Mr. Hollis writing to a friend, ſome time in this month, ſays : 

© By Dr. Birch's account it appears, that my old excellent maſter, and 
* much honoured friend, Dr. Ward, died October 17, 1758, in the 
* eightieth year of his age. Dr. Birch's death is, in ſome reſpects, 
a public loſs. For many years I have lived upon the whip and cut 
* with death, leſt he ſhould ſeize me too much at unawares ;” alluding, 
probably, to the unfortunate accident which was fatal to Dr. Birch. 

Auguſt 29, Mr. Hollis received a letter, in which it was hinted, © what 
good might be done by a good miniſter and a well-choſen ſett of aſ- 
„ ſfiſtants.“ The writer undoubtely meant Mr. Pitt, who by that time 
was become earl of Chatham ; a title which Mr. Hollis confidered as the 
wages of apoſtacy ; and that diſpoſed him to obſerve, in anſwer to this 
letter, that, © none of our ſtateſmen, in or out, but had been too much 
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« ſullied themſelves, or had too much ſullied others, to anſwer the end 


mentioned by his correſpondent. 


„The good you point at, ſays he, national, 8 is not to be 
c touched at, thought of by ſuch politicians; nor by any men, I fear, 
ce at this day in England; and our truſt, our ſalvation, reſts only, where 
« leave it, humbly, on Providence.” 

Mr. Hollis however was afterwards better reconciled to Lord Chat- 
ham's conduct, of which there are, among his papers, unequivocal 
proofs, 

We believe it was about this time that Mr. Hollis received an account 
of the death of William Huet, Eſq. at Florence, who was a very ſenſible 
old gentleman, but a very great humoriſt. He died hke Atticus ; for 
having cured a bodily diſorder by abſtinence, he perſiſted in it ſo far as 
to ſtarve himſelf to death. There is an account of him in Smollet's ro- 
mance of Humphry Clinker. 

Some time before his death, he ordered his ſervant, upon his demiſg, 
to deliver to Mr. Hollis a MS. containing fome inſtances of Voltaire's ge- 
neroſity, humanity, and benevolence; which it ſeems had been ſent to 
Mr. Huet by Voltaire himſelf. 

It contained an account of Voltaire's kindneſs of paternal protection 
of Corneille's grand-daughter, left deſtitute by an ungrateful public ; of 
his giving all his works to the two Cramers | bookſellers we ſuppoſe] 
without the leaſt retribution ;3 and the profits of all his plays, acted at 
Paris for ten years, either to friends, or to players ; of his peopling and 
cultivating his eſtate at Ferney, and civilizing and enriching the inha- 
bitants—of his patronizing the diſtreſſed families of Calas and Sirven, 


with the particulars of which the public has been long fince ac- 


quainted, 

The MS. ends with the following character of Voltaire: “ He was a 
“faithful friend, a generous kinſman, a lover of truth, an adorer of 
*© God —Theretore he was calumniated!“ 

Upon what motive Mr. Huet ordered this manufcript into Mr. Hollis's 
hands, does not appear, whether merety as a curioſity, or whether to 
allay any fufpicions, that Mr. Hollis might entertain of Voltaire as a 


doubtful character. 


1 


Mr. Hollis's acquaintance with Mr. Huet commenced at Florence when 
the former was there upon his travels. They kept up a correſpondence, 
though probably at pretty long intervals. 

October 16, Mr. Hollis ſubſcribed to the reverend Eleazer Wheelock's 
charity-{chool at Lebanon in Connecticut, New England, inſtituted for 


educating Indian youth, and fitting the moſt. promiſing of them for 


miſſionaries and ſchoolmaſters among their reſpective tribes. 
On the 26th of the ſame month he preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum a 
ſmall quarto, of 104 pages, intituled, 


« Muſarum Oxonienſium EAAIOSOPIA, ſive ob fœdera auſpiciis ſe- 


4 reniſſimi oLIVERI Reip. Ang, Scot. et Hibern. domini Protectoris, in- 
C ter rempublicam Britannicam et ordines fœderatos Belgii feliciter ſta- 


“ bilita. Gentis togatæ, ad vada Iſidis, celeuſma metricum. Oxoniæ ex- 


4 cudebat Leonardus Litchfield, Academiæ ty pographus, 16 54.” 


Mr. Hollis calls this a curioſity ; and ſo indeed it is; as it contains 


ſo many oily compliments to Oliver, from an univerſity. which has not 
I | 


been remarkable in this laſt century for their veneration of his memory. . 


But this ought to be no particular reproach to this learned body.. Such 


ſocieties are too apt to proſtitute their Iauctus et gaudia on all public events. 
in which our ſovereigns are concerned; and a ſatyriſt might be tempt- 


ed to ſay of them, in the rhymes of Matt. Prior, 
Their jug is to the ringers carried, 
W.hoever reigns, whoever 's married. 


Crowned heads, and their miniſters, have heretofore thought it a. 


great point gained if they could ſecure the loyalty of the univerſities. 


But more modern politicians know. better; and that the compliment of 
it at leaſt. comes of courſe; and I believe it has not been known that 
theſe learned bodies have, for ſome centuries, run counter to their ac- 


ceſſion-verſes, except in the ſingle inſtance of James the Second, when 
the principle of ſelf-preſervation. happily enough got the better of that 


of paſſive obedience, which, in the verſes, paſſed for no more than a 


poetic. fiction. 


The moſt remarkable pieces in this collection are two poems of John 
Locke, then a ſcholar of Chriſt-Church, the one Latin, the other Eng- 
liſh ; the former hardly tolerable, the other below all criticiſm... We. 


have given them both in the Appendix, that the reader may exerciſe his 
| contemplation . 
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contemplation on the inequality of different talents in the moſt eminent 
men of literature. We queſtion whether this wretched copy of Eng- 
liſh verſes did not coſt Locke as much pains and meditation as his cele- 
brated chapter of Pozver. 

In this month Mr. Hollis paid Mr. Cadell for eighteen copies of Dr. 
Harris's excellent tract againſt the“ Eſſay on Eſtabliſhments,” aſcribed 
to Mr. Rotheram, a clergyman of the county of Durham, and written, as 
ſaid, under the protection, and not without the manual aſſiſtance, of 
Abp. Secker. 

The“ Eſſay on Eſtabliſhments” was written expreſsly againſt “ the 
% Confeſſional ;” and the author was, as far as we recollect, the firſt 
who attacked it on the principles of Hobbes, though with ſome caution, 
He has ſince been followed by Dr. Balguy and others of the Warbur- 
tonian School, who have adopted the Malmſburian doctrine “ ſans 
«6 facon.” 

On the 22d, Mr, Hollis ſubſcribed twenty guineas towards a new 
building for the Magdalens. 

On the zoth of November he gave Mr. Cadell five guineas to advertiſe 
the two excellent tracts of Dr. Sykes againſt popery, in all the daily and 
evening papers. | | 

In the end of this month we find the following entry in Mr. Hollis's 
Diary : | 

& Freſh uneaſineſſes ſeem to be breaking out at Boſton ; and if they 
« ſhould not, it is probable, or I am much miſtaken, that they will be 
« {ought on both ſides the water.” 

The principle of adminiſtration on both fides the water appeared 
about this time to be, irritation ; that theſe uneaſineſſes ſhould not 
break out, after repeated trials to provoke them, depended, in Mr. Hol- 
lis's opinion, on the prudence and long-tuftering of the coloniſts, as will 
be mentioned below. 

It ſcems to have been the perſuaſion of the powers at home, proba- 
bly encouraged by their intelligence from their officers in America, that 
a very ſmall force would overawe or ſuppreſs any efforts of the coloniſts 
to relieve themſelves from what they called oppreſſion. In this they 
were deceived; and hence all the calamities of the deſtructive war now 
raging in America, tomented merely by a ridiculous point of honour in 
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adminiſtration, neither ſuffering them to acknowledge their miſtake, 
nor to offer equitable terms of reconciliation to a people whom they have 
ſo long been diſpoſed to hold in vaſſalage. 
On the 16th of December Mr. Hollis bought of Oſborne a fine copy 
of Giggeus's Arabic Lexicon, in four volumes folio, and ſome other 
books relating to the Oriental languages, for a preſent to Harvard Col- 
lege. 
In the beginning of this year, 1766, a friend had ſent to Mr. Hollis. 
a print, and an account of the funeral proceſſion of the old Pretender : 
&« hope,“ ſays he, in a letter to a friend, * to make a good uſe of it here, 
4 to ſerve the cauſe of Liberty, and uphold the dignity of human na- 
ture. What a proceſſion ! the corpſe, domeſtics, ſoldiers, celibats ! 
© O ſouls of Brutus, Caſſius, Cicero, what ſay ye now to Rome — If 
“ you ſhould hear any thing particular concerning the two ſons, the 
« eldeſt eſpecially, his place of abode, manner of living, health, views, 
hopes, party, I ſhall be much obliged to you for communicating it, 
« alſo the different opinions of the Romans and the SS. Apoſtoli people 
« themſelves” [the late pretender's adherents that lived with him at his 
palace fo called] © in regard to him. You. will ſome how know to get 
„ them.” 
Of theſe particulars Mr. Hollis had a ſatisfactory account about the lat-- 
ter end of the year. On which, in a letter to his friend, December , 
he thus remarks :: 
“The people of the Santi Apoſtoli” [the Pretender's court] “ appear 
to figure low enough. Not ſo their party here, I aſſure you, who are 
« evidently increaſed and creſt-riſen, and with the favourite, blinking 
“hard in their behalf. How matters may end in a few years, I trem- 
ble to think. The Lonp preſerve Old England!“ 
Theſe apprehenſions of Mr. Hollis, and of others of his principles and 
way of thinking, have been laughed at as idle viſions, and indeed ftill 
are, now after twelve years experience of the effects of. the court policy, 
to which Mr. Hollis here alludes. 
The radical principle of the Jacobites ſo called, is the indefeaſible 
right of ſucceſſion in the houſe of Stuart; of the papiſts, that civil al- 
legiance is only due to princes of their own religion; and.of the Tories 
1: 
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in general, that the rights and liberties of the people can come into no 


competition with the divine right of kings to dominion and power. 
Theſe all have combined, and ever muſt combine, to counteract the 
principles which prevailed at the Revolution, and fractured their ſeveral 
ſyſtems; and their perpetual ſtudy is, and has been, how to repair 
them. For this purpoſe, the Jacobites and Tories borrow their caſuiſ- 
try of the papiſts, and particularly of the Jeſuits; and lie, and ſwear, 
and difſemble, that the good they aim at may come of it. The Non- 


jurors are vaniſhed ; but the Jacobites and Tories ſurvive, and find 


their account in accommodating their complaiſance to the politics of a 
court regulated ſo far upon their principles as to have no objection to 
their ſervices in their own way. 

The papiſts want nothing to recommend them but their uſual arts, 
and their ſeeming acquieſcence with governmental meaſures, which 
intitle them to a connivance that amply tiirns to their account in the 
ſecurity of their converſions, and the uncontrouled influence their 
prieſts are permitted to diffuſe among an ignorant and unwary vulgar. 
They have likewiſe another advantage in the indolence, luxury, and 
ambition, of the leading churchmen of the eſtabliſhment, and their nu- 
merous dependents ; which they know cannot be ſupported or juſtified 
but upon the identical principles which raiſed and {ſtill maintain the 
grandeur of the court of Rome. 

The papiſts too well know, and often mention, certain conformities 
in the church of England to their forms of worſhip, and doctrine, which 
are not derived from a Proteſtant root, nor would be ſuffered to thrive 
under a Proteſtant pruning-knife. But to touch theſe with a view 
of extirpation, or even correction, might, in the event, touch the r2g- 
num mundi, and the ſtomach of a too luxuriant prelacy, to which the 
name of a Reformer is as odious as the name of Luther was to Leo X. 

It is not yet out of the memory of man in what repute ſome of the 
figuring political characters of the preſent times were in the laſt reign. 
If public meaſures have been more favourable to the conſtitutional 
rights or the national proſperity of the Britiſh ſubject, ſince theſe poli- 
ticians were taken into play, let Mr. Hollis and his friend paſs for croak- 


ing mal-contents. 
But 
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But if the American war is the effect of the counſels of theſe men, 
and cannot be juſtified but upon maxims inimical to public liberty, it 
behaves us to look to the end of it, and not to ridicule theſe patriotic 
forebodings, till we ſee our people effectually relieved from their bur- 
dens and their anxieties, and our ſqvereign ſecure in the legal reſources 
of his conſtitutional government, and in the united affections of ſuch of 
his ſubjects, whoſe feelings for him and themſelves will not allow them 
to place their confidence either in the wiſdom or integrity of the dou- 
ble-tongued race of his preſent managers. 

Mr. Hollis concludes his letter thus: “One ſcheme of the miniſters 
&« is ſaid to be, an equal land-tax ; a ſcheme plauſible in ſome reſpects, 
but ſubſtantial only to future ſtate-harpies. If it be, they will not 
&« carry it eaſily with a new parliament in view.” 

We muſt now look back to Mr. Hollis's correſpondence with his friends 
in North America. | 

We have mentioned and given a pretty long extract from a letter of 
Dr. Mayhew to Mr. Hollis, dated January 7, 17 66, ſo far as related to 
his political ſentiments on the times, and the makers of the times ; and 
ſo far as was neceflary to introduce ſome other matters reſpecting Ame- 
rica. | 

But as the remaining parts of that letter contain ſome other particu- 
lars tending to. illuſtrate the character of Dr. Mayhew, in his Lterary 
and philoſophical capacity, the reader, we hope, will excuſe our inſert- 
ing them in this place ; particularly as this letter of January 7, was the 
laſt but two that Mr. Hollis received from the Doctor. 

He there acknowledges the receipt of ſeveral books from Mr. Hollis ; 
one for Mr. Holyoke ; and a number of copies of the ſociety's book of 
Præmia, for encouraging arts and commerce, for the year 1765, to be 
_ diſtributed at the diſcretion of Dr. Mayhew. | 

«© Theſe books,” ſays the Doctor, „with others ſent in times paſt, 
“ anſwer valuable purpoſes in theſe colonies, and will do ſo more and 
more, to the common advantage of Great Britain, unleſs wrongheaded 
« politics, and arbitrary meaſures, ſhould intirely interrupt and deſtroy 
* the commercial intercourſe between the mother-country and the co- 
{© lonies; which Gop forbid !” 
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re In the laſt parcel came alſo a very ingenious ſenfible book, A com- 
© parative View of the State and Faculties of man with thoſe of the animal 
« fr; which I have read with much ſatisfaction . I am not cer- 
ce tain whether I heretofore expreſſed my ſentiments to you about Vol- 
ce taire's two laſt books, The Philoſophy of Hiflory, and The Philoſophical 
e Difionary. Though I cannot agree with him in ſome of his notions 
« relative to religion, or rather, in what appears to be a great part of 
cc his deſign, the intire ſubverſion of revelation ; yet I cannot but think 
te theſe, as compoſitions, to be very fine performances. I have read them 
« with high delight, as containing much uſeful learning, many fine ob- 
c ſervations on antiquity, and written throughout in a moſt ſpirited, 
<« entertaining, and maſterly way, ſo that I would not be long without 
« them for thrice their value. In ſhort, I know of no man who has a 
« finer pen than Monſ. Voltaire, or who is a greater maſter of the belles 
lettres, though there may be greater philoſophers and mathema- 
& ticians.“ 

We do not think that our Engliſh critics will univerſally ſubſcribe to 
Dr. Mayhew's opinion of Voltaire; and we farther believe that Dr. May- 
hew might have found among the books fent by Mr. Hollis to Harvard 
College, ſome one or more, which, upon a careful peruſal, would have 
helped him to correct his judgment. But to procede with the letter: 

“ have taken the liberty,” ſays the Doctor, © by this conveyance, 
« to write to Dr. Templeman, ſeconding the deſire of one Mr. Barnes, 
« an enterprizing gentleman of this province, to have ſome ſarſaparilla, 
« of New England production, carefully inſpected and examined by 
e the honourable ſociety to which he is fecretary, or examined under 
« their direction with candor and impartiality, for which purpoſe Mr. 
% Barnes has ſent a few pounds of that commodity to the Doctor. The 
&« ſociety's prœæmia for ſarſaparilla, do not extend to the northern colo- 
“ nies; I imagine, becauſe they were not ſuppoſed to produce that 
*« which is good, though they produce this root in plenty. I am not 
« without hopes that this may be found a miſtake upon trial. And, in- 
« deed, it ſeems not improbable to me, that there may be greater virtue 
in this root to the northward, where, the juices ſubſiding, the leaves 
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are dried up the greateſt part of the year, than in the Weſt-India 
& Iflands, the Spaniſh main, Florida, Georgia, &c. where it is ſaid to be 
&* an evergreen, and conſequently the vigor of the root continually 
% exhauſting, perhaps without a proportionable ſupply from the earth. 
« LI intend to write a few lines to Dr. Franklin, relative to .this matter ; 
« and ſhould be exceeding glad if you and he, together with Dr. Tem- 
« pleman, would be pleaſed to intereſt yourſelves ſo far in it as to en- 
« deavour to get Mr. Barnes's ſarſaparilla impartially tried. For if it 
“ ſhould be thought worthy the ſociety's encouragement, it might prove 
« very advantageous to the northern colonies, and render the importa- 
&« tion of this commodity from Portugal and the Spaniſh Main almoſt, 
« if not quite, needleſs, in a little time. I underſtand, that ſarſaparilla 
imported into Great Britain pays a duty of eight-pence ſterling per 
% pound, which being very conſiderable, renders the ſociety's encourage- 
ment the more needful. 

41 have the honor to be your moſt obliged and obedient ſervant, 

« J. M. ” 

P. S. If, upon farther conſideration, you ſhould be pleaſed to com- 
« ply with the requeſt of the corporation of Harvard College, by pre- 
« {enting them your picture, you would greatly oblige, not only them, 
* but many other perſons who are not unacquainted with your name, 
and generous benefactions to that college; and very particularly one 
* who has ſhared largely of your beneficence.” 

Mr. Hollis's anſwer is dated May 8. The copy in our hands contains 
indeed only the heads of his anſwer to ſeveral particulars in the Doctor's 
letter. We ſhall give it as follows, in his own words : 

„Dear SIR, Pall-Mall, May 8, 1766. 

&* I wrote a letter to you Nov. 18; and a note Dec. 21. Since then 1 
received a very obliging letter from you, dated Jan. 7. 

“Concerning the affair of the ſarſaparilla—in which I have done all 
the good offices in my power. | 

“ Concerning Voltaire—a bold, veteran irregular. 

« D'Alembert, a writer of far greater judgment. 

] have now to requeſt your acceptance of a few odd things, among 
* which is the Confefſional—with ſome character of the reputed 
% author. 
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« The effigies which you deſire may be ſeen at this time in the library 
te of Harvard College, feature by feature; though indeed it would re- 
«© quire an exact exe, and ſome time, to cull out, and put thoſe features 
= together, 

«© The picture cannot be ſent ; a print may hereafter, it is poffi ble, 
« when the ideas for it ſhall have been ſo ſettled as to contain matter of 
« more value than the mere likeneſs of an honeſt but plain man, an un- 
© derling in ſituation and abilities. 

« Rejoice in the repeal of the ſtamp-at—did all in my little power 
« toward it, with many other abler and good men. But the man who 
« effected it eſſentially was W. P. | 

« A detail of the affair in the light in which I have viewed it. 

„„The politics of the times, as I underſtand them, as of late, in real 
fact, ſcrub and all ſcrub. 

“Concerning the report, that A. B. C. was deſirous to have cauſed Dr. 
« Mayhew to undergo a parliamentary examination in caſe the ſtamp- 
act had not been repealed.” 

The concluſion of this letter we have given above, concerning the 
books on government ſent to Harvard College, &c. 

Mr. Hollis, in referring Dr. Mayhew to the library of Harvard Col- 


lege for © his effigies, feature by feature,” meant his principles, which 


might be culled from the books he ſent them, Milton, Sidney, Locke, 
Moleſworth, &c. He had probably put ſome ſhort manuſcript notes in 
the blank leaves of ſeveral of them, as he often did in the books he 
preſented to his friends. At the end of Lord Moleſworth's preface to 
his tranſlation of Hotoman's Franco-Gallia, Mr. Hollis wrote, as obſerved 


above, MY FAITH. That preface therefore exhibited his effigies ſo far 


as an account of his political principles could do it. 

That there was a report that Dr. Mayhew, if the ſtamp-act had not 
been repealed, would be ſent for to England, to undergo a parliamen- 
tary examination, is not to be doubted. Mr. Hollis mentions it in a 
letter to Mr. Quincy after the Doctor's death, as will be ſeen by and by. 
But how far that ſtep was ſuggeſted or forwarded by the Abp. of Can- 
terbury, cannot be aſcertained, The ſuſpicion would naturally fall upon 
the Archbiſhop, as having reaſons of his own for humbling a ſpirited 


and troubleſome antagoniſt. And it was not in the way of a lay-ſtateſ- 
man 
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man to take his information from an eccleſiaſtic, when he might have it 
with more preciſion and leſs impropriety, from an accompliſhed Ameri- 
can of another profeſſion, the eminent Dr. Franklin, whoſe examina- 
tion before the houſe of commons will do him the greater honor with 
our poſterity, in proportion as the meaſures of adminiſtration have 
ſwerved from the wholeſome documents they might have derived from 
his wiſdom and candor. 

April 8th, Dr. Mayhew wrote another letter to Mr. Hollis, in anſwer 
to one of Nov. 18, 1765, wherein he mentions, that “they had vari- 
« ous and contradictory accounts concerning the repeal of the ſtamp- 
« act—expreſſes his obligation to Dr. Harris, for ſome books the Doc- 
„ tor had ſent him; and rejoices that the Univerſity of Glaſgow had 
% honoured him with a degree.” „One of the univerſities in Scotland,” 
ſays Dr. Mayhew, I am uncertain which, has lately conferred the 
« ſame honorary degree on a clergyman (nameleſs) in this town, who, 
« it is very generally thought, will be no great credit to them, though 
& it has been reported here, which I can hardly believe, that Dr. F—-n 
« recommended him.” 

The Doctor then acquaints Mr. Hollis, that “the books of his noble 
“ donation were put up in the library of Harvard College, in an alcove 
“ by themſelves, where they make a very fine appearance.“ 

He then mentions a report, that © Mr. Pitt appeared a zealous advo- 
cate for the colonies at the opening of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament.” 

Laſtly, he gives an account of a letter from a perſon in England (with 
whom Mr. Hollis wiſhed him to correſpond) “ exhorting him to reply 
„ to Mr. Apthorpe's laſt performance; which, however, he thought 


© unneceſſary.” 


To this letter Mr. Hollis wrote an anſwer, June 19; as will be ſeen 


below. 

Part of the laſt letter from Dr, Mayhew to Mr. Hollis 1s dated May 
30, 1766: and is as follows: 

« In the utmoſt haſte, a ſhip being about failing, I ſend you this 
6“ line. It is accompanied by ſeveral copies of a ſermon, which I preach- 
* ed this day week, on occaſion of that moſt intereſting event, the re- 
“ peal of the ſtamp- act. By the advice of friends, I have preſumed to 


e dedicate it to that right honorable perſonage who was ſo ſtrenuous an 
h &« aſſertor 
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ec aſſertor and able vindicator of the oppreſſed liberties of America. 1 
„ intreat you to take ſpecial care of that which is directed to him; and 
cc alſo to ſend the others as directed. Thoſe not directed I hope you 
ce will kindly accept, to be diſpoſed of as you may think proper. It is 
<« long ſince I heard from you. I pray Gop to keep and bleſs you at all 
« times! and am, worthy SIR, &c. 

© ]. MAYHEw.” 

We-call this part of a letter, not only becauſe it is evidently ſeparated 
from the addreſs and the direction, but on account of the following 
query, in Mr. Hollis's hand-writing, in the margin of it : 

«© . What were the particulars of that plan of the people of Boſton 
„in New England, for converting the Indians, which was cruſhed by 
* our council ?” 

We conjecture, ſome ſlight mention might have been made of that 
plan in a former part of this letter; and that what we have tranſcribed 
might only have been a haſty poſtſcript, upon intelligence that a ſhip 
was immediately to ſail for England ; and we are the rather of this opi- 
nion, as there is written by Mr. Hollis, on the back of it, “ anſwered 
not, acknowledged to his widow.” 

'The plan here ſpoken of was mentioned to Mr. Hollis by Dr. May- 
hew about the time it was cruſhed, as we have ſhewn above. The 
pretence for putting a negative upon it was, that there was ſomething 
of the commercial kind propoſed in it, which it was alledged, was par- 


tial to ſome individuals, and excluſive of others ; but the plan itſelf 


we have never ſeen, nor can give any farther account of it. But as it 
had for its object a religious operation upon the Indians, the diſappoint- 
ment of the whole plan was generally imputed to Abp. Secker; and 
his apprehenſion that it would interfere with his beloved project of 
epiſcopizing the colonies. And it was from his emiſſaries, that“ its 
« tendency to affect the trade of America was the cauſe of its defeat in 
ce the council,” was chiefly propagated. 

We have, however, been ſince informed, from good authority, that 
theſe imputations were extremely precarious ; and that there were no 
proofs ſufficient to fix the defeat of this American propoſal' on that 


prelate, 
June 


B 

June 19, is the date of Mr. Hollis's laſt letter to Dr. Mayhew; the 
contents of which were chiefly as follow: Firſt an acknowledgment of 
& his receiving a letter from the Doctor to himſelf; and another incloſ- 
ce ed in it for a certain perſon, to whoſe acquaintance and correſpon- 
« dence Mr. Hollis had heretofore recommended the Doctor. Then 
&« follows a character of that perſon, much to his advantage. 

After which he ſays, „All the books that are in the public library 
& at Harvard College, of my ſending, were collected, managed, packed 


« even, though not papered, by myſelf; and a great part of them, in 


fact, duplicates, a fire having conſumed the firſt copies at my book- 
“ binder's, whilſt there for clothing, not by converſion of the apart- 
« ment in which they were into a council-chamber, but by an unknown 
&« accident of life; and ſo I ſtood conſoled.“ 

Mr. Hollis, by ſo often repeating his diſapprobation of the incident 
which gave occaſion to the fire at Harvard College, may ſeem, perhaps, 
not to have made ſufficient allowances for the neceſſity which made this 
expedient next to unavoidable, 

However, he was a little better informed. He knew there were places 
where the council might have convened with leſs impropriety. Their 
receſs from Boſton might probably be of long continuance : In that in- 
terval, the ſtudents and members of the college would be excluded from 
the full and free uſe of the library ; his loſs by fire at Matthewman's, 
in which Harvard College likewiſe was intereſted, ſhould have been an 
admonition to more circumſpection ; and it 1s not improbable, that he 
might bear in mind the contents of Sir Iſaac Newton's paper communi- 
cated by Mr. Hawkſbee, of which we have given a copy above. 

&« had obſerved,” ſays Mr. Hollis, „the indoctoration of the cler- 
„ gyman whom you notice, in our prints; and deemed it immediately 
« to have been procured for him by fineſſe of A. B. C. and his 
* underſtrapper and North American privy-counſellor, in order to 


* match him with more dignity againſt the diſſenting divines in New 


“England, and the matchleſs Dr. Mayhew. What ſhare Dr. F n 
* might have in obtaining the degree, I am ignorant. He is certainly 
* a man of knowledge, ability; wiſhes well to what is right, loves his 
* country, North America, even tc partiality; and yet, according to 
* old obſervings, to me he is a trimmer. {is card too, which came 
„forth 
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forth in ſuch numbers, appeared not, if I am well informed, till after 
the death of the D. of G. and till the ſpring, that the leaders in the 
% miniſtry had taken party, and reſolved to repeal the ſtamp-act,” 

We confeſs here to want ſome explanation; we are ſtrangers to the 

facts here alluded to, which, in order to prove Dr. F-——n a trim- 
mer, ſhould be clear and evident, beyond the poſhbility of a doubt. 
Had Mr. Hollis lived to ſee the preſent day, we are firmly of opinion, 
he would freely have relinquiſhed every idea of Dr. F—-—n's du- 
plicity. ; 
Who the doctorated clergyman was, we have not been able to learn 
for a certainty. So far as a conjecture goes, we ſuppoſe him to have been 
Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, who has figured, in his way, in the 
controverſy concerning American epiſcopacy ; but whether he was ſta- 
tioned at Boſton at the time Dr. Mayhew wrote about this degree to Mr. 
Hollis, we cannot ſay. 

] am ſtill of opinion,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “that there is no need of 
your replying farther to Mr. Apthorpe ; eſpecially after the late trim- 
mings beſtowed on him and his anonymous coadjutor by a certain 
„ perſon. | | 

If the controverſy is at any time to be renewed, and in that ſhape, 
„ why not? it ſhould be, I think, by addreſs, direct to A. B. C. in that 
ce caſe, acknowledge his titles once at the beginning, and once at the 
«© concluſion of your work, BUT NO OFTNER ; nor, well underſtood, 
„are you obliged to more, by any etiquette of politeneſs ; and through 
the body of it treat him with, Sir and you, like any other private 
«© perſon. This manner will prevent ſubjection in your work, give you 
« freer ſcope in compoſing it, and equalize you. Be not too grave nei- 
6 ther, but chearful as your natural temper may lead, and your juſt 
“ cauſe and vantage ground will admit. Uſe irony too, with fineſt in- 
* nuendo to his having been bred a diſſenter, to a lay profeſſion likewiſe 
6 [an accoucheur] and practiſed it. You will find he will feel like Satan 
to Ithuriel's ſpear. 

& Political meaſures continue the ſame as in my laſt, only the changes 
©« then talked of have not happened, the preſent miniſtry. thinking 
< themſelves ſtrong enough to ſtand as they. are. The man behind the 
curtain 
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te curtain ſtill governs every thing effectively, however, and things are 
« far from going right, according to your ideas and mine.” | 
This letter did not reach Boſton till after Dr. Mayhew's death, which 
happened July 9. Mr. Hollis had ſeen accounts of it in the public pa- 
pers before he received any letter from any of the Doctor's American 
friends on the ſubject. The firſt that arrived was from Mr. Edmund 
Quincy, junior, of Boſton, dated July 2 5, and was received September 1. 
This letter we inſert at length, both as Mr. Quincy * was Mr. Hollis's 


moſt confidential friend remaining in America, and alſo for the ſake of 
his remarkable and valuable anſwer to it. | 


«© SIR, Boſton, July 25, 1706. 
“Had any thing fallen in my way that would have been worth your 

© acceptance, or of any ſervice to mankind, I-ſhould long ſince have 
© taken an opportunity to acknowledge, with gratitude, the many un- 
«© merited favours I received from you when in London. But I could 
„ never prevail on myſelf to interrupt you in your purſuit of the public 
&« welfare with a mere letter of thanks, which muſt to you be intirely 
« uſeleſs. Though the melancholy tale I have to relate will not, I am 
“ perſuaded, make my correſpondence now very acceptable; yet the 
& ſituation of this country, and the deſire of many friends to the latc 
{© Dr. Mayhew, have prevailed on me to undertake the taſk of acquaint- 
« ing you with the death of that great and good man, that friend and 
“ patron of religious and civil liberty. To expreſs the loſs we have ſut- 
* tained in him, would be as impoſſible as to do ftrict juſtice to his cha- 
& racter. I ſend you herewith his funeral ſermon, preached the Sab- 


«© bath after his deceaſe, by one who ſincerely loved his friend and your 


“ friend, You will be kind to the incloſed character, as publiſhed in 
« our papers, as it was undertaken by the importunity of his congrega- 
“tion, and dictated by truth and ſincere eſteem. Dr. Mayhew's illneſs 
* was of the nervous kind; which, as it began in his head, from the 
e firſt ſo affected his reaſon, as to render him unable to make a will for 


* A relation of this gentleman's, Mr, Joſiah Quincy, junior, counſellor at law in Boſton, was the author 
of an excellent and ſeaſonable pamphlet, intituled, Obſervations: on the Act of Parliament, commoniy 
called The Boſton Port-bill, on Civil Society and Standing Armies; written and publiſhed at Lotion, and 


republiſhed in England, 1774.— This gentleman was a ſhort time in England, returned, and died as icon as 
landed in his own country, according to his earneſt wiſh, 
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ce the diſpoſal of his library and papers, which was all his unbounded 
| «© charity left him poſſeſſed of. However, by his deſire a few months 
| © before his death, his wife is determined not to publiſh any poſthu- 
© mous works; for which ſhe is commended by the generality of his 
© friends. The doctor lately gave me a hint, that you intended an ex- 
„ tenſion of your liberality to him beyond his moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions. I would not preſume to direct you in the gratification of your 
“ ruling paſſion ; yet you will pardon me if I beg the continuation of 
your kind regards to our colleges ; and though he is dead with whom 
& you delighted to correſpond, {till let that ſeminary of learning, which 
eis the fountain of our civil and religious privileges, and which he took 
« fo much pains to render uſeful and free, enjoy your favour, protec- 
tion, and aſſiſtance. As any thing that relates to Dr. Mayhew will, I 
doubt not, give you pleafure, I have procured, for your private ſatiſ- 
& faction, a copy of an introduction to a ſpirited and decent oration on 
& þa7rioti/m, delivered laſt week, at our annual commencement in Cam- 
bridge, by a young ſtudent, who had ſo high a veneration for the 
« doctor, that, I believe, had he not finiſhed the oration before his 
death, or had time permitted him to write another, would gladly have 
« {aid more on the melancholy occaſion. 
We have great reaſon daily to expect two regiments in this town 
«© only; the church too already begins to exult upon our misfortunes ; 
* but, we doubt not, HE who is able of ſtones to raiſe up defenders of 
« our rights, civil and ſacred, will ſend us other Mayhews, as we need 
© them. By this opportunity, or very ſoon, you will receive a letter 
from Mrs. Mayhew, acknowledging ſome favour received ſince the 
„ Doctor's death, to which I beg leave to refer you. I have the pleaſure 
« to inform you, the manufacture of potaſh is now ſo firmly eſtabliſh- 
« ed, it needs no farther aſſiſtance from the ſociety than their inſtruction 
* how to aſſay it, ſo as to detect fraud, and maintain its credit, concern- 
* ing which the ſociety will have a letter from our general aſſembly. 
« As far as my influence extends, I have encouraged the culture of filk 
&© in this part of the world; and I doubt not, in the courſe of four or 
&« five years, or as ſoon as mulberry-trees can be brought to be of uſe, 
« we ſhall be able to make ſome figure in that article, eſpecially ſhould 
6 h | « the 
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te the ſociety's bounty be continued on that commodity ; for we find, 
&« by experience, that the ſeverity of our winters are no kind of detri- 
« ment to the eggs, wherever depoſited. I am, 
81 R;, 
« Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
«© EDMUND QUINCY, jun.” 


Mr. Hollis's anſwer is dated October 1; and here follows: 
©@S1R . | Pall-mall, Oct. 1, 1766. 

I beg you to accept my beſt acknowledgments for a long, curious, 
“ intereſting letter, dated July 25, though written on a melancholy oc- 
% caſion; and for other matters which accompanied that letter. 

« The death of that able, good, public man, Dr. Mayhew, my old 
and much eſteemed friend, hath grieved me exceedingly. He ſeems 
« to have died through over-ſtrain of application and philanthropy. 

&« I pray Gop to ſoften the afflictions of his widow, that accompliſh- 
« ed, excellent lady! and to endue her with fortitude equal to her loſs. 
© The reſolution taken by her, not to publiſh any 1 work of 
“his, appears to me to be judicious. 

&« I gueſs not diſtinctly at what the hint thrown out to you by the 
« late worthy Doctor allnded. It is true, I valued, honored him ex- 
„ ceedingly ; and not long ſince repeatedly wrote him, that I was his 
&* afured friend; which he would have experienced particularly, in caſe 
* he had been ordered here on the ſtamp-act, as was more than once 
« whiſpered, with what truth I know not. 

* Not a book has been ſent more to the College at Cambridge, as I 
* recollect, through requeſt or intimation of that excellent man; for he 
„% made no requeſt of that ſort, though it would have been complicd 
« with ; nor will now be ſent leſs that he is dead; nor did he, or any 
« one, know, in any degree, till lately, the plan adopted by me in re- 
e gard to books intended to be preſented to that College. 

* Iconfeſs to bear propenſity, affection towards the people of North- 
„America, thoſe of Maſſachuſets and Boſton in particular, believing 
them to be a good and brave people: long may they continue ſuch ! 
and the ſpirit of luxury, now conſuming us to the very marrow here 
at home, kept out from them! One likelieſt mean to that end will 
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« be, to watch well over their youth, by beſtowing on them a reaſon- 
C able manly education; and ſelecting thereto the wiſeſt, ableſt, moſt 
e accompliſhed of men that art or wealth can obtain; for nations riſe - 
and fall by individuals, not numbers, as I think all hiſtory proveth. 

«© With ideas of this kind have I worked for the public library at 
«© Cambridge in New England, neither caring too exactly to remember 
% how the laſt beſt library in all America was loſt there; nor a ſober, 
e retired perfon, without a bye-view, not long to be unearthed, not 
« acting ſurely from vanity ; nor ſparing toward it expence, labor, or 
time. | 

cet is certain the laſt winter I ſpent in town againſt inclination, health, 
e and conveniency, on account of the ſtamp-act; and this ſummer, 
« with much preceding time time, the moſt valuable of all things, on 
« account of that library. If any good hath followed from this proce- 
« dure, or ſhould follow from it, I ſhall be content. 

After ſuſtaining a thirteen years unremitted campaign, day, week, 
« month, year after year, ſucceſſive to each other, altering, though not 
broken, in conſtitution, yet verging, it might be, towards a Mayhew's 
&« fate, without his magnanimity, I now ſeek relaxation, quiet, and am 
going into Dorſetſhire, where I have ſome eſtate, though no houſe, 
the enſuing winter or ſpring, it is probable, to ſettle. | 

j am the more confirmed in this meaſure by obſerving the baſeneſs 
« of the times, and their 7endencres, together with the total defection of 
the higher claſſes from all public virtue; and, with the deepeſt con- 
<&< cern I write, the recent unparalleled proſtitution and apoſtacy of the 
& once magnanimous and almoſt divine ##* ##*#*#*%*, who. now is totally 


„ loſt in parchment and BUTISM. 
+ % %* %* % % %%#%%% % % %  % % #% % 
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The Thane exults prodigioufly on the occaſion ; and he and all his 

“ mungrels are, in reality, in full ſcent and cry to run him down with 
« ſome preſent ſhews of deference and power towards him, leſt he 
« ſhould retreat again before he had done dirty work enough in public 
& to render his character in all reſpects utterly irretrievable. Unhappy 
% man! to have ſurvived his own matchleſs adminiſtration, and his 
& ſpeech for the repeal of the ſtamp- act. 
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« He cannot alter right and wrong, and by right I will abide ſo long 


« as I can diſtinguiſh it. 

I have not attended the meetings of the ſociety for promoting arts 
« and commerce in the Strand for years paſt ; ſomething having hap- 
c pened there which makes me deem it right to keep away from them. 
« But every other ſervice in my Ser I render gladly to that moſt noble 
& ſociety. 

The article relating to it in your letter was copied directly, and ſent 
« to Dr. Templeman. Iam, with great reſpect, 

«SIR, 
* Your much obliged, 
© and moſt obedient humble ar want, 
=". M. 


It will be readily underſtood who was the particular object of theſe 
reflections, part of which we have omitted, as too acrimonious, and 


perhaps leſs qualified by that innate candor of Mr. Hollis's mind which 
appeared on other occaſions, where the provocation affected only himſelf 
in his private capacity. But a ſeeming breach upon the Integrity of 
good principles was, with him, unpardonable. 

Mr. Hollis however outlived theſe harſh ſentiments of his once ad- 
mired hero. He and the public have ſeen, in the courſe of time, that 
whatever temptation or inducement 1t was that occaſioned the tempo- 
rary connection of this great man with this deteſtable Scotch Politicaf- 
ter, no accident, no allurement, could debaſe his judgment, or corrupt 
his principles, when his country called for his aſſiſtance; and there is, 
the moment I am writing this, December 10, 1777, a high probability 
that government muſt have recourſe to his talents and ſagacity to retrieve 
the ſtrength, the honour, and the proſperity, of this country, which 
have been ſo miſerably impaired by the profligate views and ignorant 
operations of the man behind the curtain and his dependants. 

It is clear beyond a queſtion, that this eminent ſtateſman never made 
oppoſition a trade, as many others have done, whole frailties have diſ- 


graced the brilliancy of abilities which would have immortalized their. 


names, had they been accompanied with an integrity of principle. 
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Mr. Hollis lived to ſee, that not all the Butean arts, exerted to run 
down this extraordinary man in the public opinion, or to attach him to 
their own dirty faction, could prevail over that noble ſpirit, which, after 
diſcerning truth from falſehood, animates the patriot to purſue what is 
right in the face of inimical power, venal numbers, and the mortifying 
ridicule of witlings and buffoons. But to procede with our work. 

September 1, Mr. Hollis received a letter from Mr. Harriſon Gray, 
treaſurer of the province of Maſſachuſet's-Bay, on the ſame melancholy 
ſubject, the death of Dr. Mayhew, dated July 28. 

After exhibiting Mr. Quincy's letter, it will be needleſs to tranſcribe 
the ſame encomiums beſtowed on this excellent man, only expreſſed in 
different words. One or two particulars, omitted by Mr. Quincy, may 
deſerve recording : 

« Whilſt the Doctor laid at the point of death,” ſays Mr. Gray, 
« every clergyman in the town prayed earneſtly that his precious and 
* uſeful life might be ſpared ; even the church-clergy compoſed very 
& affectionate and charitable collects upon this occaſion.” 

Sometimes, in the ſcarcity of proper objects, the propagating ſociety 
may have met with a liberal and intelligent miſſionary, who did not 
confine his eſteem and affection to his own orthodox brotherhood. A 
liberal turn might alſo be created in a ſenſible man, by living among a 
people whom he found to be friendly to himſelf. _ 

This appears, by Mr. Gray's repreſentation, to have been the caſe at 
this period, and betokens an amicable intercourſe of converſation and 
good offices, among ſome at leaſt, of the miniſters of different perſua- 
ſions in America, 

This amicable intercourſe amon g church-men of different perſuaſions, 
ſtationed in America, ſhould, by all means, have been cheriſhed by en- 
couragement from home. It was highly reaſonable that divines of the 
Engliſh eſtabliſhed church ſhould be reſident in New England, to ac- 
commodate the worſhip of ſuch inhabitants as were of their own way 
of thinking. But they ought not to have been ſent thither as propa- 
gators and converters, at the expence of the ſociety, a meaſure which 
only tends to deſtroy that harmony which the ſpirit and advancement of 
vital chriſtianity required to be cultivated among the teachers of it, of 
whatever denomination, 


How 


1 


How happy might theſe people have been in their religious affairs 
without the interpoſition of the buſy meddling ſpirit of churchiſm ? 
How happy might the mother-country have been, by a mutual harmo- 
ny with the colonies in civil and commercial concerns, had not the miſ- 
chievous ſpirit of deſpotiſm poſſeſſed our political leaders? We have 
now only to lament, that the church and ſtate ſhould cooperate, by their 
joint manceuvres, to detach theſe worthy friends to civil and religious 
liberty from their amicable connections with the mother-conntry, and 
to drive them to ſeek their happineſs in a ſyſtem of their own; and to 
derive, by that expedient, upon their former maſters, a long train of in- 
conveniences and difficulties which the wiſeſt of our poſterity perhaps 
will not be able to alleviate, 

The other particular we would take from Mr. Gray's letter, is the 
character of Mrs. Mayhew, the Doctor's relict. 

«© Dr Mayhew has left a ſorrowful widow, with two young children, 
© having buried his only ſon ſome time ſince. Mrs. Mayhew is a fine 
« accompliſhed lady, admired, and almoſt adored by the whole pariſh ; 
« and we are diſpoſed to continue our kindneſs to her. Her loſs muſt 
« be extremely great; for there never was a more happy match upon 
«© earth.“ 

Mr. Hollis's anſwer is in the form of a card, to the following effect: 

«© Thomas Hollis preſents his compliments moſt reſpectfully to Har- 
&« rifon Gray, Eſq. with hearty thanks for the favor of a very obliging 
letter, containing many curious valuable particulars concerning his 
late highly eſteemed friend the incomparable Dr. Mayhew. He re- 
“ jJoices in the good, grateful diſpoſition of the whole pariſh toward the 
« widow of ſucb a man, his equal, and certainly the object of public at- 
« tention and regard; and he is perſuaded much of that diſpoſition hath 
“ arifen through the wiſdom and beneficence of Mr. Gray.“ 

Incloſed in Mr. Gray's letter was a character of Dr. Mayhew, drawn by 
one of his intimate acquaintance ; for which we muſt refer the reader 
to the Appendix, | 

By the ſame conveyance- which brought Mr. Gray's letter, Mr. 
Hollis received one from Mrs, Mayhew; which muſt not be omit- 
ted: 


« Honoured 
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«© Honoured S' R, Boſton, July 27, 1766. 

© I hope you will excuſe the freedom I take in writing when you 
& know that I am the ſorrowful widow of one that was honoured with 
« your friendſhip, and laid under great obligations to you, by your re- 
“ peated favours to him. \ 

© The Doctor departed this life the gth of this inſtant July, of an 
& obſtinate nervous diſorder in his head; which, in great meaſure, de- 
* prived him of his ſenſes from the time of his ſeiſure to the day of his 
« death, which was about a fortnight; but I am bereaved of the beſt of 
„ huſbands, and my children of the kindeſt earthly parent! 

“ hope I ſhall be enabled to behave like a Chriſtian, under this 
«© heavy trial it has pleaſed Gop to bring upon me. It is my prayer, 
& that he would ſanctify it to you and all his friends; and may you be 
« rewarded for all the kindneſs you have expreſſed towards him who is 
&« now dead! 

«© Your letter, dated May 8, with the box of books you were ſo good 
& as to ſend, did not come to hand till after the Doctor's deceaſe; ſo that 

«© he went out of the world without knowing what additional bonds of 
&« gratitude he was under to you. | 

« I have ſent the medal [of Mr. Pitt] you ordered for the college to 

„ the preſident of that ſociety; the other I have given to one of the 
«© Doctor's beſt friends, in remembrance both of you and him. 

. © I ſhall take great care of your letters to the Doctor, and whatever 
papers you deſired might be burnt. And whatever orders you may 
give, with reference to any thing you have ever wrote or ſent to the 
„ Poctor, ſhall be punctually complied with. 

_ « Honoured Six, I own myſelf, on the Doccor's account, vaſtly 
« obliged to you; and am, with all reſpect, 

« Your deſolate friend, and humble ſervant, 
„ Eriz., MAYHEW.” 
Mr. Hollis's anſwer. HE 
« MAaDam, Pall-Mall, Oct. 4, 1766. 
© The greateſt conſolation that I have received, ſince the death of 
« the late incomparable Dr. Mayhew, your huſband, and my much- 
«* eſteemed friend, has been to obſerve the magnanimity with which you 


have acted upon that ſad and moſt trying occaſion. 
| | 1 | pray 


„ 


6 pray God to maintain it to you, and to ſhelter you on all accounts, 
« accompliſhed excellent lady, with his ſpecial protection! 

* The character in manuſcript of that great private public man, Dr. 
e Mayhew, though ingenious, is not equal to him; and the ſermon 
“ leſs ſo. = | 

« The only man to give it full, and like a MASTER, is the excellent 
« ##%#%, your now ſympathizing friend; and him I will engage to it, 
6 if I am able, before long. 

« It is thu requeſt of that gentleman, that big letters may be burnt, 
« unſeen of any one. 

« The ſame requeſt I make you likewiſe, Madam, in regard to ALL 
„ my own letters and notes. 

«© But as there are ſome paſſages in the two laſt letters, dated May 8, 
« and June 19, and notes that went with them, which might, it is poſ- 
« fible, be of ſervice on your ſide the water, if communicated diſcretely ; 
&« I therefore requeſt you to ſhew them, in your own preſence, to any 
« friend of yours, on whoſe judgment, integrity, and public ſpirit, you 
« canrely. That friend is at liberty to read them, though without co- 
„% pying them, in whole or in part, three ſeparate times, if ſo he chuſes; 
ce and then thoſe letters and notes too, like the other, ſhould be de- 
« ſtroyed, | 

The extracts from the public prints the ſame gentleman may re- 
& tain; many of them are curious. 

A letter from Dr. Mayhew, dated May 30, and eight copies of a 
«© maſter-ſermon, preached by him, on occaſion of the repeal of the 
e ſtamp-act, were received by me June 30; and copies diſtributed forth- 
*« with as directed, and to my beſt. judgment. 

„The copy for the right honourable W. P. was forwarded to him 
e at Burton Pynſent, in Somerſetſhire, where he then was, and, I have 
bs been aſſured, received it; but no acknowledgment for it of any kind 
ever came to me from him, though the copy reached him, it is ap- 
« prehended, before he had thought fit actually to take miniſtry under 
the patronage of the favorite, I can imagine the good Doctor to have 
„ cried out, on the news of ſuch. an event, Alas, the patriot ! the 
great commoner ! the defender. of America! Alas, the dedication ! 
and yet that dedication was well judged in his time. 
TY | & May 
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« May the medals of the loſt * * be now flattened, like his vir- 

« tnes ! | | 
« But a few prints from you, Madam, of jJoNATHAN MAYHEW, p. p. 

« an unſwerving, magnanimous aſſerter of truth and liberty, even unto 
e the death, would be truly acceptable to me and one or two friends. 
*] am going ſoon into Dorſetſhire, for retirement, which I need; and 

ic therefore cannot enter into new and general correſpondencies, how- . 
« ever otherwiſe deſirable ; which I would be glad were well known in 
« Boſton. But I ſhall at all times be unfeignedly pleaſed to receive 
« your letters, Madam ; and I have the honor to profeſs myſelf, with 
© higheſt reſpect, 
« Your aſſured friend, and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

cc 5 * H. * 

Mr. Hollis incloſed in this letter a bank note for an hundred pounds, 
made out to Mrs. Elizabeth Mayhew, without any farther notice of it. 
Remarks on the contents of this letter are needleſs. 
December the twelfth Mr. Hollis received a letter from Mr. Harriſon 
Gray, with a box containing copies of ſermons preached by Dr. Chaun- 
cy, and Meſſrs. Gay and Brown, on the death of Dr. Mayhew, together 
with an elegy on the ſame occaſion. 
The letter adviſes, that Mrs. Mayhew had received ne letters from 
Mr. Hollis and one of his friends, addreſſed to her late huſband, which 
ſhe will diſpoſe of as Mr. Hollis ſhall direct, and would have written 
herſelf to Mr. H. by the fame conveyance, but that ſhe was but juſt re- 
covering from a fit of ſickneſs, &c. This letter Mr. Hollis did not notice 
till the next year. 
We have omitted to mention in its place a ſhort and tranſient cor- 
reſpondence of Mr. Hollis with John Maſcarene, Eſq. of Cambridge, in 
New England, as of little conſequence. But, upon ſecond thoughts, we 
imagined, the few particulars of it that remain might do honour to the 
| benevolent diſpoſition of our patriot, and therefore have preſented them 
to the reader. 
It ſeems Mr. Maſcarene had taken ſomething amiſs of Mr. Hollis, 
perhaps for not intereſting himſelf, according to Mr. Maſcarene's expec- 
tations, with the ſociety in the Strand, on behalf of the trade of pot- 
aſh, 
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aſh, which ſome adventurers in the colonies were deſirous to pro- 
mote. 

Mr. Maſcarene wrote to Mr. Hollis on the ſubject, of the date of Feb. 
10, 1766. expreſſing in his letter, as we ſuppoſe, ſome peeviſhnelſs that 
Mr. Hollis had not paid ſufficient attention to that affair. 

This letter Mr. Hollis deſtroyed; but not before he had anſwered it, 
as follows : 

01. Ks | Pall-mall, May 8, 1766. 

& I have not attended the meetings or conamittees of the ſociety in- 
e ſtituted for promoting arts and commerce in the Strand for ſeveral 
ce years; but I ſtill render them thoſe offices which are otherwiſe in my 
« power, and break not in too much upon my time. 

On the receipt of the favour of your letter I immediately waited on 


“ Dr. Templeman, their ſecretary, aſſured him of the excellency of 


&« your character, requeſted him to get it farther confirmed by Mr. 
“% Pownal, which hath been willingly at a committee, and to render you 
© what ſervice he ſhould be able; which he promiſed me. 

© The Doctor will acquaint you with the reſolutions of the ſociety, 
* When taken; and his letter will be conveyed by the * Who 
“delivered your letter to them. 

“Sir, without entering into paſſed matters, in which I may have been 
* miſtaken, I beg leave to declare, that I reſpect you unfeignedly, and 
“honor you as a friend; and am 

“ Your molt obedient humble ſervant, 
\ cc 1 H.“ 

Mr. Maſcarene's anſwer, which is dated Cambridge, July 7, 1766, 

begins thus: 
448 1 n, 

I received, with great ſatisfaction, two days paſt, the honor of your 
« letter of the 8th of May; not only as it gave me aſſurance of my 
being reinſtated in your good opinion, but of your having alſo con- 
* firmed that aſſurance, by your kind and early application to Dr. Tem- 
“ pleman on my behalf, &c.” 

The reſt is only aſſurances of Mr. Maſcarene's willingneſs to be of 
ſervice to Mr. Hollis, and of the ſatisfaction it would give him to receive 
from the ſociety an anſwer to his letter, wherein he hoped they would 
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point out ſome effectual method to diſcover adulterations in pot-aſh. In 
his poſtſcript he ſays, Dr. Mayhew lies at the point of death,” _ 

Mr. Hollis's expences this year, in donations to public ſocieties and 
private friends, charities, publiſhers, - &c. muſt, ſo far as we can collect 
from the accounts of his annual diſburſements, have amounted nearly 
to five hundred pounds, excluſive of the hundred pounds preſented to 
Mrs. Mayhew, of which no notice is taken in the memorandums of his 
annual expences ; and this, we doubt not, was the caſe with many other 
of his benefactions of the like kind, of which we have no account, 


MDCCLXVII. 

Mr. Hollis appears to have begun the new year with an act of bounty 
to his poor neighbours in Dorſetſhire. His firſt orders to his ſteward 
Mr. Peter Maber, for this purpoſe, are not found ; but the matter of fact 
will appear by what follows : 

Mr. Maber, a worthy honeſt man, ſeems to have thought, that the 
induſtrious poor ſhould be chiefly, if not ſolely, encouraged on ſuch 
occaſions ; and had probably demurred to Mr. Hollis's firſt directions 
for a charitable diſtribution among the poor of Corſcombe. This ſur- 
miſe is taken from what Mr. Hollis wrote to him, January 6: 

If there are no real induſtrious poor at Corſcombe, ſtill let me imi- 
t tate humbly the conduct of the ALMIGHTY towards us all; and do 
« good to ſome of them in this rigorous ſeaſon.” 

Inſtances of Mr. Hollis's warm and unaffected piety occur ſo often, 
and upon ſo many different occaſions, that we are perſuaded the reader 
muſt at once perceive the temerity or the malignity of thoſe who have 
repreſented him as a man of no religion. But of this we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak more particularly elſewhere. Lie 

In the year 1766 there happened a diſpute among the citizens of 
Geneva concerning the interpretation of ſome of their laws, in the 
event of which one party appealed to the French king and the cantons 
of Berne and Zurich, who, it ſeems, had been guarantees of certain re- 
gulations relating to the internal police of the republic in the year 
1738. 

The appellants in this meaſure were not only imprudent, but irregu- 
lar, as the appeal ought to have been made to the general council of 
3 | Geneva 3 
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Geneva; which, in quality of legiſlator, has the ſole right of explaining 
the laws of the republic. 

The ſovereignty of the general council naturally pointed out to the 
foreign powers appealed to on this occaſion, the method of obliging the 
leſſer council to aſſemble the general council, in order to explain thoſe 
laws concerning which the differences had ariſen. 

But the French king, with the conſent of the cantons aſſociated with 
him in the appeal, choſe to draw up a project of reconciliation, which 


cepted by the general council or not. The general council rejected it; 
in conſequence of which the French king prohibits the citizens of Ge- 


troops on the frontiers of the republic, to inforce the prohibition. 
While things remained in this ſtate, Mr. Hollis, the citizen of the 
world, ſent the following advertiſement to the public papers, January 1 2, 
1767: 

It is truſted, that by the good offices of the Lords and Commons, 
© who have received their education there, and the magnanimity of the 
& Britiſh legiſlature and government, the free republic of Geneva, al- 
« ways illuſtrious, will be maintained in its liberties, againſt the bye- 
views of one power [the French] and the indiſcretion of two other 
% powers,” [the cantons of Berne and Zurich]. 

How this affair ended we are not exactly informed, nor is it very ma- 
terial, It is preſumed, the Britiſh government took no part in it; and 
we believe the French menaces brought them to their ſenſes, and that 
their differences were compoſed among themſelves. 

There is however a circumſtance in an authentic letter preſerved in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for February, 1767, which 1s worth tran- 
ſcribing, as an admonition to certain politicians in our own country: 

*« ONE of the French miniſtry,“ ſays the letter-writer, “having made 
& a point of carrying the affair, irritated his court againſt the Genevians, 
« as if they were nothing but a parcel of inſolent rabble; whereas, in 
e truth, many hundreds of them were men of worth and credit, and 
* zealous only for their poſitive laws. The guarantees, inſtead of leav- 
c ing the people free to vote, made uſe of terrible menaces before 
“voting, to force them to vote according to their mind; and when the 
“citizens, 
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he inſiſted ſhould be peremptorily agreed to, whether it ſhould be ac- 


neva from entering his territories upon any account, and ſtationed ſome 
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[ | 6 citizens, in their free, legal, and ſovereign tribunal, rejected theſe 
| | © propoſals, by 1095 to 515, the French ambaffador publiſhed that 


A. 
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1 “furious paper againſt a people who would have deſerved eternal infa- 
| my if they had accepted what appeared to them to be nothing but a 

* &« dangerous infraction of their laws.” 

f Some ſtateſmen of Britain are likely enough to learn the ſame leſſon 

{| from the Americans, which the Genevians taught this French minifter 

i by the event. 

The inſolence of the papiſts appearing this year with uncommon of. 

| frontery, eſpecially in a pamphlet from Ireland, relating to'the trial of 

| | | the White Boys, &c. Mr. Hollis ſent a paper to the public prints, ſigned 

mask, January 14, Which occaſioned a confutation of that — in 

1 another, written by one of his friends. 

Jan. 20, Our patriot ſent the following advertiſement to one or more 
of the public prints : 

© The Archbiſhops and Biſhops are requeſted to lay an account of 
ce the ſtate of popery, in their reſpective dioceſes, before the public, in 
& order thereby more effectually to check the growth of it in this king- 
& dom.” 

What impreſſion this advertiſement micht make upon the public does 
not appear by any expreſs reference to it which we have ſeen or heard of. 
But the fact is, that in conſequence of a motion in the Houſe of Lords, 
by Lord Radnor, this ſeffion, the biſhops ſent inftructions to the clergy 
of their ſeveral dioceſes, to take an account of the number of catholics 
in their reſpective pariſhes, and to return fuch accounts to their lord- 
ſhips; which, we ſuppole, was done. 

We have been informed that the like account was taken in the year 

1746, by the clerks of the peace in each county, with a view to aſcer- 

| tain the value of the landed property of which the papiſts were then 

poſſeſſed in England; which, according to the returns then made, 

amounted to three hundred eighty- four thouſand one hundred ſixty-ſix 
pounds fourteen ſhillings and ten-pence haltpenny. 

If this account was taken, and the computation made from the bills 

of aſſeſſment to the land-tax, it is not ſpeaking at random to fay, that it 
fell ſhort of the real value, at leaſt one third. 


But 
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But this ſecond account, in the year 1767, it is to be preſumed, re- 
lated to the numbers of papiſts in the kingdom at that period, from 
which, if accurately taken, the property of the people of that perſuaſion 
might, by a farther inquiry, be eaſily aſcertained. 

An increaſe of papiſts, in Mr. Hollis's ideas, was dangerous to the 
proteſtant conſtitution of this kingdom, as indeed is ſelf-evident. 

But whether theſe were the ideas of my lords the biſhops at that 
time, does not clearly appear; it is certain the people got no informa- 
tion what was the reſult of theſe inquiries, which ſeems to have been 
carefully concealed from the public. 

Government, and conſequently the biſhops, did not encourage ſuch 
inquiries; and it being eaſily diſcovered, what is or is not grateful to 
our ſuperiors, the clergy, who were to take theſe accounts, did it, it is 


apprehended, in a ſuperficial, and, in ſome inſtances, in a partial and 


unfaithful manner. 

In ſome places, where the account was taken with more exactneſs, 
the increaſe of papiſts in their numbers was very conſiderable; and we 
have ſeen the accounts of a whole dioceſe, in which the increaſe of 
popiſh property, in thirty years, from 1746, appeared ſo remarkable to 
the worthy prelate at the head of it, that he attempted, in a letter to a 
particular friend, to ſhew, that an increaſe of property, with reſpect to 
papiſts, did not imply an increaſe of their numbers; but that, if the pa- 
piſts increaſed in numbers, out of proportion to the increaſe of proteſ- 
tants, it might be accounted for by their not being employed by govern- 
ment in military or marine ſervice, or in other hazardous buſineſſes, 
in which the loyalty and good faith of the Sen may be more depended 
upon. 

But this is mere ſpeculation, accounting for appearances by hypothe- 
ſes contrary to manifeſt facts. 

Papiſts are allowed to acquire property in trade, in the profeſſions of 
law and phyſick, and even by connivance in lucrative offices, from 
whence they are expreſsly excluded by law. 

And though they are, as papiſts, diſqualified for acquiring and hold. 
ing landed property, yet it is notorious, that when they are diſpoſed to 
realize their fortunes, they are no ſtrangers to the tricks and evaſions 


that enable them to eſcape the forfeiture; nor do they find any ſcarcity, 
even 
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even among proteſtants, of corrupt and venal lawyers, ever ready to 
aſſiſt them in theſe ſcandalous frauds, and to ſcreen them by their de- 
vices from the operation of thoſe juſt and wiſe laws enacted by our an- 
ceſtors for the ſafety and perpetuity of our proteſtant conſtitution. 

The converts that are made by the ſwarms of their bigoted and ſu- 
perſtitious prieſts and jeſuits permitted to reſide among us, and freely to 
converſe with his majeſty's ſubjects of all degrees and ranks, without the 
leaſt cenſure, or even inquiry, may eaſily be conjectured, though not 
eaſily computed, unleſs my lords the biſhops would call for ſuch ac- 
counts as thoſe ſuggeſted by Lord Radnor in good earneſt, and fairly 
and faithfully exhibit the returns to the public. 

To this if we add, the abſurd cuſtom of ſending the children of pro- 
feſſed proteſtants to foreign popiſh ſeminaries for education, the per- 
miſſion of popiſh {ſchools in this kingdom, the pompous glare and mum- 
mery of public maſles, not only in ambaſſadors chapels, but celebrated 
in almoſt every city and market town in the land, together with the in- 
fluence of every popiſh lord and gentleman in his own neighbourhood, 


the multitudes of proteſtant ſervants retained in popiſh families, and 
married to popiſh wives and huſbands; the man who ſhould aftirm, 


that there is no increaſe of papiſts among us, or that ſuch increaſe is not 
pernicious in its conſequences to the free conſtitution of this country, 
and inimical to every principle of civil and religious hberty, upon which 
it is ſupported, muſt either have his ſenſes bound up in ſome thick 
cloud upon the brain, or have ſuch ſenſes as have never been exer- 
ciſed to diſcern good and evil. 

In this ſituation of things, it appeared to Mr. Hollis, and indeed to 
many others, that the increaſe of the numbers, as well as the ſpirit of 
papiſts, could never have ariſen to ſuch a pitch, without encourage- 
ment from ſome to. whom their political principles may be uſeful ; and 


from others to whom their ſort of church-ducipline is not exception- 


The papiſts will ever be the favourites of a tory adminiſtration, to 
whom the maxims of civil liberty are odious; the hierarchy take their 
cue and their- ply from the aſpect of the cabinet, and cooperate by 
cramping the benevolence of chriſtian freedom with articles and ca- 
nons, which take the right-hand of the goſpel ; and preſcribe, as the 

| papiſts 
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papiſts do, to the authority of fathers and councils, againſt the writings 
of the four ſacred hiſtorians, and of Paul and his fellows. f 

Hence ſo much work was cut out at one period for John Milton and 
Andrew Marvel; at another, for John Locke; at a third, for Benjamin 
Hoadly; and hence more is preparing for ſome future friends to the 
civil and religious liberty of Engliſh proteſtants, by the induſtry of our 
preſent Johnſons, Shebbeares, Balguys, Randolphs, &c. &c. 

Mr. Hollis endeavoured to raiſe up a ſuceſſion of ſuch friends to the 

conſtitutional rights and privileges of free ſubjects and conſiſtent proteſ- 
tants; and to prevail with the public to give them an equitable hearing. 
His ſucceſs in this province, though more than any other private man 
could ever boaſt of, was by no means adequate to his labour and ex- 
pence. „ 
The few moments of attention which the public beſtowed upon the 
objects he held up to their ſerious contemplation, were like the ſhort in- 
tervals of vigilance in a lethargic patient, whom all the energies of his 
friends cannot keep from relapſing into inſenſibility. 
Milton was not heard by the people till their civil and eccleſiaſtical 
tyrants were demoliſhed. Locke's exertions were not effectual till the 
abdication of James made way for them. And before Anne was peace- 
ably gathered to her fathers, Hoadly's conflicts with the ſpawn of the 
Leſlies and the Sancrofts would have had no effect. 

They who have the good fortune to ſurvive the power and principles 
of our reigning politicians, and their retainers, and of the retainers to 
the divinity of one at leaſt of our univerſities (if this /x7h crifis * of the 
proteſtant religion is to have a favorable iſſue), may enjoy the benefit of 
. thoſe liberal writings, whoſe authors were either ſet to work, or brought 
out of their obſcurity, by our matchlets patriot. In the mean time, it 
will -become thoſe who are like-minded, humbly to wait on the will of 
a gracious Providence, whoſe long- ſuffering may be at length overcome 
by the indolence and negligence, as well as by the vices and iniquities of 
a thoughtleſs and thankleſs people. | 

Jan. 23. Mr. Hollis loft a valuable friend, Nicholas Munckley, Eſq. 
of Lincoln's. Inn, who died at Dorcheſter, of an apoplexy, on the morn- 


See Burnet's Hiſt, O. T. fol, vol. I. p. 310. 
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ing of that day. He is characteriſed in Mr. Hollis's papers, as a man 
«© of great abilities, great variety of learning, thorough integrity, and 
& ſpotleſs virtue.” To which is added : © Reader, lament the loſs of 
« him in theſe times.” We believe this character of Mr. Munckley was 
inſerted in the public papers. 

Mr. Charles Say, printer of the Gazetteer, having publiſhed a letter in 
that paper, ſigned Ep1scoPus, was fined a hundred pounds by the Houſe 
of Lords; and was declared to have otherwiſe miſbehaved, by inſerting 
in his paper an advertiſement relating to the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, 
which was, in the opinion of their Lordſhips, an affront to the whole 
bench. 

The complaint, as we remember, came from the bench; and Mr. 
Hollis, having procured the paper, concluded, that Epiſcopus deli- 
„ neated in that paper was Archiepiſcopus, and Archiepiſcopus Levi- 
© athan himſelf.” 

Abp. Secker, characteriſed as the Leviathan of that period, was ex- 
tremely irritable on occaſion of any paragraphs or letters in. the news- 
papers, which pointed at failings.or miſdeeds of the ſuperior clergy, and 
took the pains to expreſs his reſentment. againſt the authors of ſuch de- 
rogations from the purity of the church of England, or the piety and 
integrity of her venerable conductors, by the ſame vehicles which re- 
tailed the charge. 

This was well underſtood by the wicked well-wiſhers to the religious 
liberties of Engliſhmen and proteſtants, who accordingly took care that 
his Grace's ſpleen ſhould not ſtarve for want of proper nouriſhment. In 
his replies to theſe provocations, there was moſt commonly a plauſible 
veil of moderation and chriſtian charity, which however was too thin to 
conceal the wrath which ſet him to work. 

Upon occaſion of this. paper in the Gazetteer, his reſentment got the 
better of his uſual compoſure, and he ſeems to have conſigned poor 
Charles Say to the ſecular arm, without any appearance of compunction 
tor the incorrigible heretic. ett? 

We can affirm nothing poſitively of the ſhare Mr. Hollis took, either 
in the offence or puniſhment of Mr. Say ; we can only ſay, we have 
reaſon to believe Mr. Say profited on this occaſion by the friendſhip of 


Mr. Hollis. 
February 
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February 6, Mr. Hollis wrote to a friend abroad: © The political 
& ſyſtem continues, I apprehend, as in my laſt; the grandees embar- 
cc raſſing themſelves moſt humbly for high place; and lieutenant Turn- 
&« over acting as commander in chief at this preſent, by permiſſion of 
© White-roſe the favorite, who would be thought retired. 

6“ But, it is ſaid, we are going, da vero, to bring the coloniſts to rea- 
c ſon by club-law, becauſe, it may be, the favorite wiſhes that method 
“ ſhould be uſed with them; to what benefit, time will diſcover. 

& I hate a knave; but more often tremble at a weak man, whoſe 
& frailty there is hardly any fencing againſt. 

J earneſtly entreat you to come over this ſummer or autumn; all 
& will go eaſy, well, and with decorum to yourſelf, your tenant, and 
«© me. Afterwards, whether I ſhall ſee again in England my dear — 
«© — knowing the powers, right mindedneſs of the man, and that to uſe 
© them in the nobleſt manner for his countrymen and mankind, and 
« the moſt agreeable manner for himſelf; or whether he is to live and 
die at , will be perfectly indifferent to me.” 

There is ſomething truly ſelf-denying in thus giving up the private 
ſatis faction Mr. Hollis might have had in the converſation, counſel, 
and aſſiſtance in his purſuits, of ſuch a friend to the public good. The 
opponents of Mr. Soame Jenyns have, as we take it, conſidered the ſa- 
crifice of private friendſhip to the public-ſpirited demands of Chriſti- 
anity as a miſrepreſentation and an abſurdity. All that we ſhall ſay of 
them 1s, they had not Mr. Hollis's feelings, and were incompetent judges 
of the caſe. 

On another hand, an Engliſhman ſtationed abroad for be benefit of 


mankind, does not give that narrow confined idea of patriotiſm, which | 


Mr. Jenyns's opponents would have circumſcribed by the ſhores of the 
Britiſh iſland. The nazale ſolum has no more to do with it, no greater 
claim upon Mr. Hollis's patriotiſm, than Egypt or Japan. 

You will ſay, that under this boundleſs deſcription pazrioti/p loſes 


its name. It does ſo, and exchanges it for the catholic benevolence of 


Chriſtianity ; and Mr. Jenyns ſtands doubly juſtified by the teſtimony 
of a man who was perhaps as eminent an example of Chriſtian diſinte- 
reſtedneſs and Chriſtian magnanimity as the ſun ever ſhone upon. 
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To ſhew this was not a ſudden ſtart of affectation in this extraordi- 
nary man, but the permanent ſentiment of his heart, we could bring 
many ſtriking inſtances at different periods of his life. | 

About this time Mr. Hollis received from the prince of Torremuzza 
a magnificent preſent of curious and rare books, in moſt elegant con- 
dition; in acknowledgment of which he writes as follows, February 
27th : 

«© The ſame liberty which I have taken on an occaſion of the like 
« kind, I have ventured to take in relation to this truly valuable pre- 
« {cnt, to wit, to lodge ſome of the books in the Britiſh Muſeum, ſome 
« in the Royal Society, and ſome in the library of the ſociety of Anti- 
« quaries, reſerving ſuch of them only to myſelf a as you, my diſtin 8 


ed benefactor, had yourſelf figured in. 


« A diſpoſition of this ſort I eaſily fell into, partly as more decorous 
© towards you, partly as molt ſerviceable to the public, and partly as 
« conforming to a rule of ſome time laid down by me, as a ſingle man 
*« now almoſt fifty years of age, thinking rather how much leſs I need, 
„ than how much more; that my own proper library ſhould not ſwell 
e beyond a certain ſize, and ſhould contain little more than the few 
„ tools, ſo to ſay, which I may {till want occaſionally to handle.” 

In the early part of this ſpring Mr. Hollis projected new editions of 
the works of ſeveral eminent authors who had written on government 
civil and eccleſiaſtical ; ſuch as Milton's proſe works, the works of An- 
drew Marvel, and of Mr. Locke; in none of which he ſucceeded to his 
wiſh, as will be ſeen by his negotiations about them, to be exhibited 
by and by. | e 

He prevailed, however, with Mr. Baron to reviſe, and with Mr. Millar 


to reprint, Marchamont Nedham's “ Excellencie of a Free State,” in 


octavo. 
Mr. Baron wrote a ſhort preface to“ The Excellencie of a Free State,” 
wherein he refers the reader to Anthony Wood for a character of Ned- 
ham, written, however, as he ſays, © in wrath and anger.” Mr. Baron 
promiſed in that preface, that, „if this publication was favourably re- 
„ ceived, he would give other rare treatiſes on government in his poſ- 
&« ſeſſion, to the entertainment and benefit, as he hoped, of the public.” 
4 This 
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This tract is well written, and upon ſound principles; but was at- 
tended with the common fate of the works of all ſuch writers as Ned- 
ham, who had been a ſort of periodical hackney to different parties; 
and when a man has loſt his reputation for ſteadineſs and conſiſtency, 
let him write and ſpeak like an angel, he reaps no other reputation 
from his abilities but that of being a graceful actor on the political ſtage ; 
an uſeful admonition to ſome of our modern renegado patriots, and 
others who have changed their party through diſguſt and diſappoint- 
ment. 

We find in Mr. Hollis's papers a circumſtance noted, which we do 
not perfectly underſtand. It is under the title, Marchamont Nedham : 

«. By the king a proclamation, to forbid importing, buying, ſelling, 
« of publiſhing, any foreign edition of a book lately printed in London, 
& intituled, Mare Clauſum.” 

A book with this title was, we know, written by the great Selden.. 
We preſume this book was republiſhed by Nedham; and that he did 
not write a book with that title himſelf. Be that as it may; Mr. Hol- 
lis's note is this: | 

© In 1662, Nedham's edition was mutilated, and the dedication to: 
© the parliament altered; and the original is become very ſcarce *.“ 

Some late political regulations in Sweden were ſuppoſed, about this 
time, to have given the itch of imitation to our leading ſtateſmen then 
at the helm. The writings on government, eccleſiaſtical and civil,, 
looked wiſhfully that way; particularly with reſpect to reſtrictions upon 
the preſs. 

April 4. appcared in the London Chronicle a ſummary of the new 
Swedith edict, for enlarging the liberty of the preſs; for which we 
refer the reader to the Appendix. 

In this edict permiſſion is given to write, print, and publiſh freely, 
on ſeveral ſubjects, which were before guarded by a ſtrict prohibition. 
But in the end, © it forbids the publication of any thing againſt the 
„ eſtabliſhed religion of Sweden, or be /undamental political conſtituting”: 
[the deſpotic conſtitution of the day] © or the rights and privileges of 


* Grotius wrote a book called “ Mare Apertum;“ and Seiden wrote an anſwer, intituled, © Mare 


„ Clauſlum,” This book Nedham tranſlated, and wrote a noble dedicatica to the parliament, The ori- 
ginal edition of the tranſlation is very ſcarce, 
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ce the different orders of the ſtate. Perſonal ſatyrs and paſquinades, con- 
« trary to the reſpect which is due to crowned heads, or injurious to the 
yy a, . ran of private perſons, are likewiſe forbidden by this ordi- 
“% Nance,” 

This Paper was certainly ſent to the London Chronicle by Mr. Hollis, 

as appears by the following admonition at the bottom of it : 
Let the brave worthy Swedes read the Areopagitica, or ſpeech for 
the liberty of unlicenſed printing of John Milton—and get franker.” 
Mr. Hollis had, ſome years before, furniſhed the Swedes with Mil- 
ton's proſe-works, among which 1s the tract he here recommends to 
them. We have mentioned, under the year 1765, that Mr. Hollis re- 
commended to Mr. Millar to reprint this tract of Milton together with 
another aſcribed to Marchamont Nedham, which contained ſufficient 
anſwers to that part of the Swediſh edict which prohibited perſonal ſa- 
tyrs and paſquinades. It had been well if Mr. Millar had kept his pro- 
miſe. The Swedes, and ſome of our people at home, who want the like 
admonition on that ſubject, might then more eaſily have peruſed it, 
than in the large collections of Milton's proſe-works, which are in fo 
few hands. 
Writing to a friend abroad on the tranſactions of the times, a little 
before this edict appeared in the papers, he ſays: 
„Some thwartings the preſs hath already undergone; and more, 

& there is much reaſon to think, will follow. But, as William the 
Third of Orange (it is not treaſon yet to write thus) ſaid to the French 
& in reſpect to his country, Anno 1672; ſo let us ſay ſeverally in re- 
c ſpect of the defence of that prime felicity of freemen, we will die in 
& the laſt ditch before it ſhall be taken from us.” 
April 14, his birth-day, 1s the following entry in Mr. Hollis's Diary : 

« A ſecond year of public ſervice, exceedings above my plan, has this 
& my birtk-day been completed ; what lot now to chuſe remains in 
&« doubt. Whether to retire wholly into the country, and live there in 
« innocence and learned leiſure, as ſeems beſt to ſuit my ſhattered mind 
« and aking body; or to keep here in town, and take all magnanimity 
| ce that offers, though it ſhould overwhelm me? Gop, cn the lot, by 
1 his good impulle !” | 
Þ The 
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The ſame day Mr. Hollis ſent a ring as a preſent to one of his friends, 
with the following card : 

“An aſſertor of liberty is requeſted to retain this ring, in remem- 
“ brance of a plain man his friend, who gets right when he is wrong, 
« as he is able, and hath ſome infirmities of virtu belonging to him at 
t times. The ring is ſurely antique, of that ſort called the Etruſcan; 
“ and though, of conſequence, is not worked in the moſt finiſhed man- 
& ner, is yet reſpectable and ſingular. 

© The ſubject of it is, the repreſentation of a ſoldier upon guard, 
« armed with ſpear, ſhield, and dagger; and it is engraven on a part of 
&« Sardonix, which is blood-colour. | 

« The ſoldier, it is poſſible, (ah, why only ſo!) was a hero of anti- 
« quity, who watched over the liberties of his country, and ſtood re- 
& ſolved to maintain them, even unto death. Pall-mall, April 14, 1767. 

6“ Felicity is freedom, and freedom is magnanimity.” Thucydides.. 

Mr. Hollis, we ſee here, calls his attachment to virtu by the name of 
infirmity; it needed not however this apology, whether we conſider the 
noble uſes he made of it, or the value of that recreative employment 
at the intervals of relaxation from his more important ſervices to the 
public, when put in compariſon with the diverſions of other gentlemen 
of fortune, who are more profeſſedly public men than Mr. Hollis was, 
and who would think it impertinent to apologize for employing their 
leiſure in any manner. | 

On the ſame day, Mr. Hollis attended a confidential friend, on a plan 
to be ſettled. between them, and publiſhed in the news-papers, for re- 
ſtraining the growth of popery in England ; of which plan Mr. Hollis 
ſaw a proof that ſame dav, at Mr. Strahan's, printer on Snowhill. 

It was afterwards publithed in the London Chronicle, but appeared 
to many impartial perſons exceptionable in ſeveral reſpects ; and indeed 
the abilities of the perſon who drew it up did not ſeem equal to ſo de- 
licate and important an undertaking. 

Mr. Hollis therefore, probably by the advice and concurrence of ſome 
other friend, made ſeveral alterations in it, and publiſhed it ſo amended 
in the London Chronicle of September 24, 1768. : 
With reſpect to this plan (a copy of which will be found in tie Ap- 
pendix) we ſhall only ſay, that the times would Het admit of it. 

— It 
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& It was apprehended,” by the publiſher of it, “that our proteſtant 
& free government, in thus ſeeking only its own ſafety, would avoid 
every unreaſonable and oppreſſive meaſure; and that the papiſt 
« would thereby find every civil grievance, of which he now complains, 
* removed, and be liable to no penalty but what he ſhall bring volun- 
e tarily upon himſelf.” 

It was indeed calculated, in a good meaſure, to anſwer the firſt. of 
theſe ends; but it is in vain to expect, the papiſt would not be grieved 
to be excluded from * every place of honour, profit, or truſt, under the 
„government.“ 

Mr. Hollis was no ſtranger to the aims or the conduct of the people 
at the helm; and could not be ignorant, that they ſought not, either 
their own or the public ſafety by any ſuch expedient. And as to the 
judgment of the public, they had been long taught to treat ſuch ſub- 
jects with great indifference, as neither their civil governors nor their 
eccleſiaſtical paſtors ſeemed to be at all concerned about the matter. 

We do not remember whether there were any ſtrictures upon this 
plan in the public prints. If there were none, the authors of it might 
think themſelves in great luck, conſidering the complexion of the emiſ- 
{aries then employed by both branches of the alliance. - 

Mr. Hollis was utterly againſt the toleration of popery, on the very 
ſame conſiderations that Milton had oppoſed it, namely, “ as claiming 
da two; fold power, eccleſiaſtical and political; both uſurped, and the 
% one ſupporting the other; the one ſuperſeding all the rights of con- 
« ſcience by intolerance, the other ſtriking at the root of all civil li- 
* 

Milton's arguments on this head are unanſwerable, and ever will be, 

3 till papiſts ceaſe to be papiſts; and it is no ſmall proof of it, that an 
eminent diſſenter (who has commonly enough to ſay on all ſubjects) in 
a late plea for the toleration of popery, has not thought proper to face 
what Milton has ſaid againſt ſuch toleration. 

It is juſt as impoſſible at this time as it was in the days of the excel- 
Jent Milton, for papiſts, upon principle, to give any ſecurity for their 
obcdience to a proteſtant government that can be depended upon, Mr. 
Hollis was perfectly ſenſible of this; and I am apt to believe he came 


into the plan abovementioned, rather in compliance with the ſentiments 
of 
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of his friend (a diſſenting miniſter whom he much eſteemed) who pro- 
jected it, than from any conviction in his own mind, that the expedient 
was either feaſible or proper, or in any reſpect better than the legal re- 
{ſtraints already enacted to ſuppreſs that inhuman ſuperſtition. 

We have ſeveral reaſons to countenance this ſurmiſe; one we ſhall 
mention : Mr. Hollis greatly admired a tract written by the lord trea- 
ſurer Burleigh, intituled, The Execution of Fuſtice in England, for main- 
tenance of Publique and Chriftian Peace, &c. printed at London, 158 3, 
ſoon after the execution of Campian the Jeſuit and others, He calls it, 
« a moſt curious, important, and well-written tract.” To which we will 
add, that whoever thinks thus of this tract, will never plead for the tolc- 
ration of popery. | 

The 23d of April, Mr. Hollis and Mr. Baron met by appointment; 
and had much diſcourſe concerning the part Mr. Baron ſhould take in 
a new edition of Andrew Marvell's works. 

If there is no miſtake in the date, Mr. Hollis had thought of this re- 
Publication near two years before, as appears by the following mcemo- 
randum found among his papers : 

«© September 3, 1765. Buſied in the morning looking over Andrew 
% Marvell's works, and papers relating thereto, preparatory to a conver- 
« ſation with Mr. Bowyer, concerning the new edition of them. 

* 4. With Mr. Bowyer, with whom I had a full converſation relat- 
« ing to the new edition of Andrew Marvell's works, to the printing of 
„ which he ſeemed reluctant, from the difficulties that will attend it; 
« animated him all I could to that end; and we are to talk farther con- 
„ cerning it.“ 

It does not however appear, from any thing we have ſeen, that they 
had any farther talk on the ſubject *, till the ſpring of 1767, when Mr. 
Hollis propoſed to engage Mr. Baron as an aſſiſtant. 

The reſult was, that the new edition was to be in one volume quarto, 
to be printed by Millar and Cadell ; Mr. Baron to correct the preſs for 
the proſe, and Mr. Bowyer for the poetical and Latin parts. 


In this interval, however, we are aſſured, that Mr. Bowyer very frequently turned his thoughts on the 
ſubject of Marvel's works. It is certain, that he conſulted Dr, Birch concerning various parts of them; 
and communicated ſome par iculars to Mr, Hollis, 
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Mr. Hollis and Mr. Baron met on the agth of April, and had a long 
converſation on the ſubject; when it appeared in the end, that Baron, 
not thinking himſelt equal to the taſk,. for want of anecdotes, did not 
ſeem inclined to undertake it. 

Hence it appears, that Mr. Hollis expected ſomething more from Ba- 
ron than juſt to correct the preſs. Baron was a great collector of the. 
works, and hiſtorical accounts, of the defenders of liberty, civil and reli- 
gious. Marvel, in that department, was a hero; but it is probable Mr. 
Baron had not ſucceded in ſearching for materials relating to the hiſ- 
tory of this conſummate patriot, or ſuch as were neceſſary to illuſtrate 
ſome paſſages in his works, which wanted explanation; and here, in all. 
probability, the project dropped. 

With reſpect to Mr. Bowyer, a looſe paper has been communicated 
to us, importing, that “ he refuſed to be concerned in the republication 
«© of Marvels works, upon any account,” What were Mr. Bowyer's 
reaſons * for this refuſal does not appear. We may venture to ſay, 
that party- conſiderations had no ſhare in his reluctance; for this wor- 
thy and learned printer made no ſcruple to print other. works, publiſhed: 
about this time, which were, in their contents, no leſs obnoxious to 
the ruling powers than the revival of Marvell's principles and ſtrictures 
would have been. The want of two ſuch able cooperators as Baron and 
Bow er put an end to Mr. Hollis's . project of republiſhing Marvell's 
works. 

They have been however ſince republiſhed by Captain Edward 
Thompſon, in 1776, in three volumes quarto,. who acknowledges his 
obligations to Mr. Hollis's collections in theſe words: 

„ The late Mr. Thomas Hollis, of honourable memory, had once a 
« deſign of making a collection of his compoſitions; and advertiſe- 
« ments were publiſhed for that purpoſe, by the late Andrew Millar; 
« and all the manuſcripts and ſcarce tracts collected for that purpoſe 
« ere afterwards given me by his ingenious friend.” 


* We have been told, by one who was likely to know, that it was from an apprehenſion they would not 
ſell ſufficiently to defray the expence, and not from any diſlike to the works df Marvell, that Mr. Bowyer 
declined the undertaking: that he was in no reſpect prejudiced againſt the writer, ere from his having 
contributed his advice and perſonal aſſiſtance in collecting the ſcarcer tracts. 


And 
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And afterwards (Pref. p. vi) © Since the death of Mr. Thomas Hollis, 
« I have been favoured by his ſucceſſor with many anecdotes, manu- 
« ſcripts, and ſcarce compoſitions, of our author ; ſuch as I was unable 
© to procure any where elſe.” 

The public, or ſuch a remnant of it as may be diſpoſed to wiſh, that 
Marvell had dropped his mantle upon two or three hundred of the con- 
gregation of St. Stephen, will think themſelves greatly obliged to Mr. 
Thompſon for this publication. The imperfection of it ſhould be no 
hindrance of their acknowledgments. They will ſee in this collection 
the curious, important, and uncommon figure of an honeſt and unbiaſ- 
ed patriot in a ſtation where he is moſt wanted by the freemen of Bri- 
tain, in an aſſembly where the admonition, Go THOU AND DO LIKEWISE, 
would be little leſs than high treaſon at this period. 

On the ſame day that Mr. Hollis conferred with Mr. Baron about a 
new edition of Marvell's works, he propoſed to him to publiſh a new 
edition of Milton's proſe-works after the original editions and orthogra- 
phy, in three volumes quarto. 

Before we mention what was the reſult of this converſation, it will 
be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the former collections of Milton's proſe- 
works by Toland, Birch, and Baron himſelf. 

Toland publiſhed his collection in 1698, as the general title gives 
the date (though moſt of the ſingle tracts are dated Amſterdam 1694.) 
an three volumes folio. 

There is likewiſe a folio edition of the year 1697, of the moſt of 
Milton's Englith profe-tracts, printed, as it ſhould ſeem, in England 
(though no place 1s mentioned in the title-page) being much more cor- 
rect, and executed with a much better type, than the edition of Amſ- 
terdam., | 

Whether this collection was procured by Toland we cannot ſay, for- 
aſmuch as rot the leaft mention is made of it, either in Toland's Life, or 
in Birch's ſhort preface to his own edition. 

Dr. Birch publiſhed his collection in 1738, in two volumes, folio; to 
which he prefixed a life of Milton, much improved, by additions and 
critical remarks, from different authors, beyond that of Mr. Toland. 

In 1755 Mr. Baron publiſhed his edition of Milton's proſe-works, in 
two volumes, quarto, ſome time before his acquaintance with Mr. Hollis. 

| Aaa 2 Dr. 
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Dr. Birch was ſaid to be a dextrous man, prepared to ſail with every 
wind; but as his temptations to trim had not commenced in 1738, he 
wrote the Life of Milton without any mixture of that aldermanly diſ- 
cretion which diſpoſed him afterwards to ſerve the times with more 
deliberation. 

By the time that Baron had thought of a new edition of Milton's 
proſe-works, he had taken a diſlike to Birch as a trimmer; and did not, 
on that account, profit ſo much by the edition of 1738 as he might 
have done, particularly with reſpect to Birch's Life of Milton, which he. 
altered in ſome few inſtances, not for the better, 

His title- page informs, that Milton's proſe-works were “now more 
& correctly printed from the originals,” [the original editions] © than in 
« any former edition, and many pafſages reſtored, which Had been hi- 
e therto omitted.” 

In his preface to his edition of the Eixoyoxxacong, in 17 56, he ſays, 
Not ſatisfied with printing from any copy at hand, as editors are ge- 
© nerally wont, my affection and zeal for the author induced me to 
% compare every ſentence, line by line, with the original edition of each 
&« treatiſe that I was able to obtain. Hence errors innumerable of the 
former impreſſion were corrected; beſides what i improvements were- 
« added from the author's ſecond edition of The Tenure of Kings and 
&« Magi/trates,” which Mr. Toland had either not ſeen, or. had neglected: 
to commit to the preſs.” 

In a marginal note, at the bottom of the ſame page, he fays, In 
« 1738 Milton's proſe-works were again publiſhed, in two volumes, 
« folio, of which impreſſion all I ſhall ſay is, that no perſon being em- 
* ployed to inſpect the preſs, the printer took the liberty to alter what 
« he did not underſtand ; and thereby defaced the author, and marred 
& the beauty of many paſſages.” 

Certainly Mr. Baron owed it in inftice to himſelf, the editor of 1738, 
aad to the readers of his edition, to have marked in it ſome of thoſe 
paſſages which had been ſo defaced. He has indeed noticed ſome omiſ- 
ſions of Toland and Birch in the tract of the Tenure of kings and ma- 
giſtrates, in ſome marginal notes, which only imply, that neither of 
them had ſeen the ſecond edition of that tract; for why elſe ſhould 

they 
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they ell to print from that rather than from the firſt imperfect 
one ? 

Mr. Hollis, who had ſtudied Milton's proſe-works perhaps more than 
any man in the kingdom, ſaw, no doubt, that Mr. Baron's edition had 
its imperfections, as well as the two former.. Mr. Baron was employed 
by Andrew Millar, and was probably induced by the ſtraitneſs of his 
finances to diſpatch his taſk as faſt as he could; and indeed there ſeem 
to be but too many marks of haſte and inattention ;. particularly in 
leaving the text too naked and deſtitute of notes to point out the dif- 
ferences between his own and former editions, and the improvements: 
he had made upon them. 

For theſe and other reaſons, Mr. Hollis defired to procure a new edi- 
tion of Milton's proſe-works, printed exactly from the original editions, 
as above; and for this purpoſe had a conference with Mr. Baron, 
April 23d. 

And on the 29th of the fame month Mr. Baron expreſſing his in- 
clination to take his ſhare in it, **the whole plan was ſettled between 
«them, ſubject to-the approbation of. Mr. Millar.” 

Accordingly. on the zoth Mr. Baron informed Mr. Hollis that Mr. 
Millar and Mr. Cadell had agreed to print the new edition on the plan 
propoſed the day before; and that 750 copies ſhould be wrought off; 
and Mr. Baron and Mr. Strahan to correct the preſs. On the 7th of 
May, in purſuance of this plan, Mefirs. Cadell and Strahan were with 
Mr. Hollis, when, in Mr. Hollis's. words, © the whole manner of the 
© new edition was ſettled completely.” 

Mr. Hollis now aſſured himſelf the new edition of Milton's proſe- 
works would go on without interruption. The preſs was ſet, and the 
firſt proof- ſheet worked off, and brought by Mr. Strahan to Mr. Hollis 
for his approbation. 

But on the IIth of May Mr. Strahan acquainted: Mr. Hollis; to his 
great ſurprize, that Millar had directed him [Strahan], contrary to his 
agreement with Baron, to print no more than 250 copies in the quarto 
form, and 500 in octavo; and this. being confirmed by Millar, in an- 
ſwer to a meſſage ſent to him by Mr. Strahan, Mr. Hollis burnt the 
proof-ſheet in the preſence of Mr. Strahan, whom he ordered to break 


the preſs ſet. for that ſheet immediately. 
5 | | £6 Thus,“ 529 
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„ Thus,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “ Millar has foregone his word, and pro- 
< bably his intereſt ; has affronted me a ſecond time egregiouſly, and 
< loft me much time, the moſt precious of all things !” 

On the 14th, Mr. Millar, conſcious of the offence he had given Mr. 
Hollis, ſent that gentleman a letter, by the penny-poſt, directed in a 
ſtrange hand, wherein he denied the agreement made with Mr. Baron, 
April 29th, inſiſting that the agreement was for 250 copies in quarto, 
and 500 in oftavo; and declaring, © that he never meant to inſult or 
« offend Mr. Hollis, for whom he profeſſed honor and eſteem.” 

This letter Mr. Hollis threw into the fire; and, to uſe his own words, 
< reſolved to abide firmly by his old maxim, of doing what is right, 
« without being uneaſy at events, turn thoſe out what they may.” 

Mr. Cadell, in thoſe days, was greatly dependent upon Mr. Millar; 
and therefore, though a witneſs to, and in ſome degree a party in, the 
tranſaction, could not be deemed an acceſſary to Mr. Hollis's diſappoint. 
ment. That gentleman therefore took an opportunity to call upon Mr. 
Cadell, and to aſſure him, that © though he could not but reſent the 
« yery ſcrub, recent conduct of Mr. Millar, and the deſtruction of his 
« time devoted to public ſervice, yet that he ſhould always wiſh him 
« [Cadell] well, and endeavour to render him good offices.“ 

It may ſeem perhaps to ſome people, that Mr. Hollis lays too much 
ſtreſs on his loſs of time in planning this new edition of Milton's proſe- 
works, as, after the plan was ſettled with Mr. Baron and Mr. Strahan in 
two or three converſations, the execution would engroſs nobody's time 
but the printer's. 

The reader muſt therefore be told, that Mr. Hollis had collected a 
number of curious and valuable notes on Milton's proſe-works, with 
which he intended to inrich this new edition. A few of theſe we have 
ſcen, which we ſuppoſe were but a ſmall part of the collection; the reſt 
were probably ſacrificed to his indignation. 

By what remains of theſe notes, we find they were taken from Owen, 
Vicars, Nedham, Neville, Marvell, Clarendon, Kennet, and others, who 
Furniſhed any thing to illuſtrate, explain, or confirm, a number of paſ- 
ſages in this his beloved author. 

The public owe Mr. Millar no thanks for difippointing this projected 
edition of Milton's proſe-works. The notes to the two laſt quarto edi- 
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tions of Sydney's Diſcourſes ſufficiently ſpeak for Mr. Hollis's talent at 
Muſtrating the more obſcure alluſions and intereſting obſervations of ſuch 
authors as Milton and Sydney. 

In one of his papers abovementioned is the following anecdote : 

« Some years ago a bookſeller of eminence in this town received a 


« commiſſion from Ruſſia for books on Engliſh hiſtory and government, 


& with injunction not to ſend Sydney's Diſcourſes concerning govern- 
„ment, nor Milton's proſe-works.“ | 

If Mr. Millar conſidered the ſtate of court-politics at that time, as 
ſomething like an injunction of the ſame tendency, his diſobliging Mr. 


Hollis could hardly fail of recommending him to his patrons of a dif- 


ferent complexion, ſome of whom might be named, and are ſtill re- 


membered. for their exploits, in which Mr. Millar was no inconſiderable 
agent. 


Mr. Millar's motive for this behaviour to Mr. Hollis. Party views, to 
fpeak ingenuouſly, ſeem not ſufficient to account for it. If it was nett 


profit and loſs, it is the more excuſable, as this was in the way of trade, 
though Mr. Millar's afterwards reprinting Sydney's works with Mr. Ro- 


bertſon's corrections might ſeem to promiſe as little gain to the book- 


ſeller, as the projected edition of Milton's proſe-works ;. as Mr, Hollis's 
edition of Sydney (of which Mr. Millar was likewiſe the printer). could 


hardly be all diſpoſed of in the interval of the two editions. 


But the arcana of bookſellers and printers are as ſacred as thoſe of the 
antient oracles 3 and it is in vain to attempt explanations of them, and: 


we therefore drop our conjectures. 


There is however one note in Mr. Hollis's papers intended for this 


abortive edition, which muſt not be paſſed by in ſilence. 


It concerns Andrew Marvell's acquaintance with and friendſhip for 


John Milton, referring to the Rehearſal Tranſproſed, part II. p. 377 *. 


Marvell there tells his antagonift, Parker, „that he had not ſeen 
* John Milton of two years before he compoſed his firſt volume of the 
* work juſt mentioned. But,” ſays he, © after I undertook writing, I 
did more carefully avoid either viſiting er ſending to him, leſt I ſhould. 


* It is vol. II. p. 496, of. Thompſon's edition. 


Tany 


We muſt however acknowledge, that we are greatly at a loſs for 
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« any way involve him in my conſequences.— Had he took you in 
© hand, you would have had cauſe to repent the occaſion, and not eſ- 
& caped ſo eaſily as you did under my Tran/pro/al.” | 

Afterwards he thus characteriſes his Friend Milton: “ John Milton 
c was and is a man of as great learning and ſharpneſs of wit as any 
& man. It was his misfortune, living in a tumultuous time, to be toſſed 
« on the wrong ſide; and he writ, fagrante bello, certain dangerous 
<& treatiſes —At his majeſty's happy return John Milton did partake, 
* even as you yourſelf did, for all your huffing, of his regal clemency, 
% and has ever ſince expiated himſelf in a retired filence. 

It was after that, I well remember it, that being one day at his 
« houſe, I there firſt met you, and accidentally.— Then it was, when 
&* you, as I told you, wandered up and down Moorfields, aſtrologizing 
c upon the duration of his majeſty's government, that you frequented 
% John Milton inceflantly, and haunted his houſe day by day. What 
&« diſcourſes you there uſed he is too generous to remember. But he 
ce never having in the leaſt provoked you, for you to inſult thus over - 
& his old age, to traduce him by your ſcaramuccios, and in your own 
& perſon as a ſchool- maſter, who was born and hath lived much more 
&« ingenuouſly and liberally than yourſelf; to have done all this, and 
% lay at laſt my ſimple book to his charge, without ever taking care to 
ce inform yourſelf better, which you had ſo eaſy opportunity to do ;— 

cc it is inhumanly and inhoſpitably done; and will, I hope, be a warn- 
« ing ts all others, as it is to me, to avoid (I will not ſay ſuch a Judas, 
te but) a man that creeps into all companies, to jeer, trepan, and betray 
* them.” 

At what part of Milton's proſe-works Mr. Hollis ide theſe paſ- 
ſages ſhould be inſerted, does not appear n the paper where the re- 
ference is marked. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hollis meant to do honour to both theſe eminent 
Fatriots, by this mention of their acquaintance, perhaps not without 
ſome deſign to inform his reader by what kind of deſpicable characters 
the reproaches caſt upon Milton, reſpecting his education and er- 
ments, were propagated. 
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The moſt obſervable circumſtance in the foregoing extract is Mar- 
vell's expreſſion, that Milton “ was toſſed on the 2rong ide ;” as if Mar- 
vell had meant, that the oe e was the 7/24 one. 

It is however certain that Marvell himſelf was reed on the /ame ſide, 
for he was aſſiſtant to this very John Milton when Latin ſecretary to the 
protector O. Cromwell, of which Parker failed not to remind him in his 
Reproof. 

Marvell's anſwer is remarkable: © I never had any, not the remoteſt, 
relation to public. matters,” ſays he, “nor correſpondence with the 
perſons then predominant, until the year 1657, when indeed I enter- 
ed into an employment, tor which 1 was not altogether improper, and 
which I conſidered to be the moſt innocent and inoffenſive toward his 
majeity's affairs in that uſurped and irregular government to which 
all men were then expoſed. And this I accordingly diſcharged with- 
« out diſobiiging any one perſon, there having been opportunity and 
endeavours, ſince his majeity's happy return, to have diſcovered, had 
„ 1t been otherwiſe.“ | 

Thus wrote Andrew Marvell in the year 1672 or 73, when it may 
well be ſuppoſed he had reaſon ſufficient to think that his majeſty's re- 
turn was not ſo happy for the public as he here affects to ſuppole, 

Burnet ſays, in the beginning of 1673, © The court had now given 
«& ſuch broad intimations of an ill deſign, both on our religion and the 
civil conſtitution, that it was no more a jealouſy ; all was now open 
and barefaced,” And Marvell, as appears both by his conduct and 
writings, knew this as well as the hiſtorian. And uſurped and irregu- 
lar as the government was when he officiated as aſſiſtant to Milton, he 
well knew that public affairs were much better adminiſtered then than 
in the more irregular and profligate government of Charles. And 
whatever he might ſay to obviate the invidious reflections of his anta- 
goniſt, there is no doubt but that he thought, at that very time, that 
neither himſelf nor Milton had been on the wrong fide. 

If therefore we ſhould claſs this part of his apology among thoſe 
ſhades which neceſlity has obliged ſome of the beſt of men to throw 
over ſome part of their hiſtory, to exculpate another part of it, we may 
well excuſe the expedient in a man who made ſo ample amends by his 
merit and ſervices in the reſt of his life. 

B b b Mr. 
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Mr. Hollis took the following note from the firſt volume of the Re- 
hearſal Tranſproſed, vol. I. p. 4—7. containing a ſpirited irony, con- 
cerning “the miſchief the preſs had done to the diſcipline of the church 
« and the peace of mankind,” which undoubtedly would have been ſub- 
joined to Milton's Areopagitica. 

The preſs (that villanous machine), invented much about the ſame 
« time with the Reformation, has done more miſchief to the diſcipline 
&« of the church, than all the doctrine can make amends; for it was a 
c happy time when all learning was in manuſcript, and ſome little 
« officer, like our author, did keep the keys of the library; when the 
&« clergy needed no more knowledge than to read the Liturgy, and the 
„ Jaity no more clerkſhip than to fave them from hanging: but now, 
&« ſince printing came into the world, ſuch is the miſchief, that a man 
© cannot write a book but preſently he is anſwered! Could the preſs 
but once be conjured to obey only an inprimatur, our author might 
* not diſdain, perhaps, to be one of its moſt zealous patrons. There 
„ have been ways found out to baniſh miniſters ; to fine, not only the 
„ people, but even the grounds and fields where they aſſembled in con- 
& venticles; but no art yet could prevent theſe ſeditious meetings of 
letters. Two or three brawny fellows in a corner, with mere ink and 
< elbow greaſe, do more harm than a hundred ſyſtematical divines, with 
« their ſweaty preaching; and, which 1s a ſtrange thing, -the very 
« ſpunges which, one would think, ſhould rather deface and blot ont 
the whole book, and were antiently uſed for that purpoſe, are become 

% now the inſtruments to make things legible; their ugly printing 
letters, that look like ſo many rotten teeth, how often have they been 
pulled ont by B. and L. the public tooth-drawers, and yet theſe raſ- 
« cally operators of the preſs have got a trick to faſten them again in a 
few minutes, that they grow as firm a ſet, and as biting and talkative 
as ever. O printing, how haſt thou diſturbed the peace of mankind! 
that lead, when moulded into bullets, is not ſo mortal as when found- 
« ed into letters! there was a miſtake ſure in the ſtory of Cadmus; 
and the ſerpents teeth which he ſowed were nothing elſe but the let- 
ters Which he invented. The firſt eſſay that was made towards this 
« art was in ſingle characters upon iron, wherewith of old they ſtig- 
* matized ſlaves and remarkable offenders; and it was of good uſe 
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3 1 Art 1 to brand a ſchiſmatic ; but a katy Dutchman diverted. it 


quite from its firſt inſtitution, and, contriving theſe innumerable fyn- 


' <,3agmes of alphabets, hath peſtered the world ever Gnce with che groſs 
_ «bodies of their German divinity.” 


Thus, however, became abortive Mr. Hollis' 2 of a new babe 
of Milton's proſe-works. There are, we doubt not, many ſons of li- 


berty, who will wiſh Mr. Hollis had acquieſced in Millar's ſecond pro- 


Paal, rather than that his labour ſhoutd be totally loſt, both to himſelf 


and the public; and we are not back ward to prefeſs ourſelves of that 


number. But the point of honour, the {des intemarata, Mr. Hollis 
never would give up ta any inferior conſideration. But many a poor 
_  Gevil of an author, ot an editor, cannot afford ta be fo delicate, He might 


en pe facdo tell his printer or his puhliſher he was a knaye. He would 


be anſwered, as Milton was by Ulaccus the Hague printer, Aye, Sir, 
but I am an excellent arithrnetician; and can compte my loſs and 


<4 gain as well as any man.“ And with * N e _y amuſe 


« himſeilf at his leiſure.“ 


Some time before this tranfaftion, Mr. Hollis nad ſettled with Mr. 


. Cipriani, „much,“ as he ſaid, „to his ſatis faction,“ the ſketch. of a 
print repreſenting Milton victorious over Salmaſius; which he undoubt- 
edly intended for a frontifpiece to the projected edition of the proſe- 
works juſt mentioned. He did not however countermand this print, 


upon his diſappointment ; obſerving, that “it might R for ſome fu- 
ture edition of thoſe works.“ 


About the ſame time,'Mr. Hollis ſettled with Mr. Cipriani the defi gn 
of a print of the late Pr. Mayhew. From a hint in a letter from Mr. I. 
to the Doctor's widowz'we think it probable that the head Was engraved, 
or ſketched at Bofton® z.'and the deſign related to the decorations and 
emblems (which are extrendely, elegant and characteriſtic) exhibited in 


the print as now publiſhed; for which Mr. Hollis paid Cipriani thirty 
guineas. 


In May, this year, was publiſhed, the ſecond edition of a book = 


The Confefional, which, being written on the ſide of religious liberty, 
had occaſioned a warm controverſy among the defenders and oppoſers 
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* We have ſince been informed, that the face was taken there in crayons. 
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of eccleſiaſtical bondage; of this book Mr. Hollis took of Mr. Cadell 
50 copies “ to diſperſe and ſcatter,” as he expreſſed it, but not without 
procuring copies of all the pamphlets written for and againſt it, a ſett 
of which, in ten volumes handſomely bound, he . to the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, about the end of this year. | . 

May 23, we find the following entry in his Diary. © Paid ten gui- 
e neas for election into the free ſociety of artiſſæ aſſociated for the 
relief of the diſtreſſed and decayed brethren, their widows, and chil- 
« dren, as an honorary and perpetual fellow.“ 

For the remaining part of this year, we have no farther particulars 
entered in the Diary; but from other papers and letters, and accounts 
of Mr. Hollis's expences, we find it was as fertile in deeds of peace, 
public ſervice, and private benevolence, as the foregoing. What can be 
gathered from other papers we proceed to relate, but we are not cer- 
tain as to the dates of each particular tranſaction. 

Some time in the ſpring of this year, Mr. Hollis wrote to Mr. Jenkins 
at Rome, that “ politics here were as uſual, bad for worſe, and that our 
„ premiere en ſeconde had ſwallowed a thiſtle that would chbak him 
and all of us.” | 

In the ſame letter he ſays, © To-morrow I fhall pay iu ten guineas 
4 for the copy of abbate Winkelman's work” (the ſubſcription was eight 
ſequins, i. e. four guineas) : © I know not why you ſhould wonder, or 
the abbate object to this procedure, when not a ſoul throughout Eu- 
* rope would lift a hand, though a much larger tum were ſpent upon 
« my pleaſures or my ambition.” 

To the ſame gentleman he writes, in a ſubſequent letter, © 1 am ſtill 
of opinion, that for the health, ſatis faction, elegancy, decorum, uſe- 
% fulneſs, &c. of your life, Rome is the place in which you ſhould paſs 
« it; and all this the rather, as it ſeemeth to me, that this our native 
« and long happy, glorious land, muſt, in the courſe of a few years, be 
involved in greateſt trouble and diſtreſs.“ 

In the month of June he ſays, in a letter to the ſame gentleman, 
« We 1ſcem to be puſhing things to extremity in North-America, with- 
«© out the need of doing ſo.” 

In the month of July, Mr. Hollis propoſed to Mr. Sandby the book- 


ſeller to adorn a new edition of Lord Lyttelton's Hiſtory of Henry 11. 
with 
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with impreſſions of the coins of that prince, and the empreſs Matilda; 
and on the reverſe, that of the remarkable medal of the princeſs Sophia. 
6 An idea,“ ſays Mr. Hollis, „which firſt dropped from me in Sand- 
& by's ſhop a few days ago, and which Lord Lyttelton and he appear to 
e“ be deſirous of carry ing into execution.” But this, it ſeeras, was never 
carried farther than the idea. 

Writing to a friend in America, July, 1768, he ſays, © The mea- 
& ſure, manner, lately taken here of augmenting the board of trade, 
& does not ſeem to me likely to produce the ends that you and I and all 
&« honeſt men wiſh ; concord, telicity, to Great-Britain and her colonies, 
«© But I pray Gop to prove miſtaken, and that we may batten together 
under revolution principles, that is, liberty, and the juſt, mild, grateful 
18 government of the Houſe of Hanover, in ſæcula ſeculorum.” See 
the appendix. 
Mr. Hollis had been often and earneſtly ſollicited by his friends in 
New England, and particularly by Dr. Mayhew, to have a print of his 
own effigies: the Dr, at length obtained a promiſe from him; in conſe- 
quence of which Cipriani was employed to execute a drawing and etch- 
ing of our patriot. 

It appears that a few copies of this print were ſent to New England, 
along with the print of Dr. Mayhew above mentioned ; but was never 
publiſhed in England till after Mr. Hollis's death ; nor even then, farther 


than it was preſented to ſome of Mr. Hollis's particular friends who re- 


vered his memory, and muſt of courſe be gratified with the contempla- 
tion of a countenance, moſt remarkably expreſſive in this portrait of the 
probity, candor, and benevolence, of his noble heart, 

It was in this year that Mr. Hollis procured a print to be taken from a 
painting of Vandyck, in his pofleſhon, of the taking down of the body 
of Jeſus from the croſs, which was executed in a moſt maſterly manner 
by Hit, 

One of theſe prints he preſented to a gentleman of his acquaintance, 
who in return, after commending the execution of the etchiny, &c. 
adds, TINT 

“But what ſtrikes me molt of all, is the moſt excellent application 
** of the inſcription, Ecco il fato di un Riformatore, And yet in the 


© face 
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&« face of that formidable example, who ſo great a W as the 
« ſpirited maſter of that original picture ?” 

The inſcription alluded to is in Italian at the foot of the pelt, ind 
imports, that “a French man, finding his ſon employing himſelf in 
writing a treatiſe againſt the religion of his country, ſhewed him a 
e crucifix, ſaying to him, Behold the fate of a reformer I” | 

Nothing could be more ingenious or ſpirited than the compliment 
of this gentleman to Mr. Hollis upon ſuch an occaſion; and is ſurely 
all that the inſcription could ſuggeſt. 

And yet, it will hardly be believed, tho' indeed very trae, that this ap- 
plication, at the Frenchman's admonition, ſhould be imputed to Mr. 
Hollis as an irreligious intimation of his own infidelity, and that by ſome 
perſons from whoſe underſtandings, as well as candour, a more equi- 
table judgment might be expected, One of whom however, apretended 
reformer himſelf, has found ſo little of the fate of the great exemplar, 
that, by the benefit of merely profeſſing and conforming to the religion 
of his country, he has found his way to ſome of the moſt honourable 
and lucrative emoluments of it, being placed in a ſituation likewiſe 
enabling him to provide amply for the comfortable ſubſiſtence of many 
of his numerous deſcendants. 

But, as we ſhall take occaſion, in a more proper place, to ſpeak of 
Mr. Hollis's piety, we ſhall poſtpone our farther remarks on the malig- 
nity of his cenſurers in the matter of religion till we come to that period 
of our work. 

Mr. Holliss anxious propenſity to promote publie liberty, civil and 
religious, led him to do all the honour and juſtice he could to the pa- 
trons and defenders of either while living, and to the memory of thoſe 
deceaſed patriots whoſe noble exertions had been employed in emanci- 
pating mankind from the bonds of tyranny and ſuperſtition. 

Among theſe he reckoned Mr. Buat Herport of Berne, the author of 
an excellent tract on the impoſition of oaths, of which we have given 
an account above; accordingly, having received an account of Mr. Her- 
port's death, he ſent, June 20 of this year, the following paragraph to 
the London Chronicle, 

« Reverend venerable Mr. Herport died lately at Berne in Switzer- 
land, aged almoſt fourſcore; the memory of him will live ſurely 

throughout 
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« throughout all ages, as an intrepid aſſerter of the religious liberty of 
« his country, and the rights of mankind.” 

Mr. Hollis preſented a number of copies of Mr. Herport's book to 
ſuch of his acquaintance as he apprehended would value them, or might 
be edified by them. Among ſome of theſe perhaps the name of Herport 
may be remembered, and his merits acknowledged, In his own coun- 
try his memory will live, as the memory of delinquents do in other 
countries, And when we conſider in what repute the memory of John 
Milton, the proſe-writer, Algernon Sydney, Andrew Marvell, &c. live in 
our own country, among the faſhionable politicians of the times, we 
may conjecture, that the memory of Mr. Herport will be in much the 
ſame degree of eſtimation with thoſe of thera who know or remember 
that ſuch a man ever exiſted. 

Mr.:Hollis's preſents, which were always of the literary kind, ſuch as 
curious books, prints, articles of virtu, or pieces of antiquity, were ſo 
acceptable to ſome of the receivers of them, that it is no wonder they 
ſhould think of making him ſome return in their own way. But they 
little knew the man or his expectations; as appears from the following 
acknowledgment of a preſent, probably of Herefordſhire cyder, 

] return you my hearty thanks for it: it muſt not be concealed 
© from you, however, that I am no houſe-keeper ; and had rather re- 
« carve one ſingle idea for the benefit of mankind, the ſervice of the na- 
tion, or of the little pariſh of Luccam, than all the choiceſt eatables 
« and drinkables in Herefordſhire.” 

Mr. Hollis had for ſome time been meditating a new edition of the 
works of John Locke; and on September 16th we find Mr. Noorthouck 
with him, to conſult him upon the ſubject. It ſeems this gentleman 
had the direction of ſuch edition from the undertakers ; or, as they are 
called in the note, the proprietors of Locke's works already publiſhed. 

On this occaſion it was recommended to Mr. Noorthouck to reprint 
Locke's Latin Letter on Toleration, and Proaſt's Pieces written againtt 
that letter, which were become exceding ſcarce. | 

We find farther conferences between Mr. Hollis and Mr. Noorthouck, 
on this ſubject, noted in the memorandums before us, viz. September 30, 
November 22, December 13 and 16; on the laſt of which days they 
were employed in this buſineſs from Ar to ten in the evening; * and,” 
ſays 
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ſays Mr. Hollis, © went through the whole matter without lett 5 and, as 
« we both thought, happily.” After which he adds, How can 'my 
time be paſſed more uſefully, nobly, than in this and like ways, as I 
„ am able, in cheriching the works and memories of "ow and . 
« public writers ?” 

The undertakers of this new edition likewiſe ſent Mr. Baſire to Mr. 
Hollis, November 25, to conſult him about a print of Mr. Locke, to 
be prefixed to it; when Mr. Hollis adviſed; that Mr. Baſire ſhould en- 
grave the effigies of Locke fromthe drawing of Signor Cipriani; and 
for that purpoſe he lent Baſire that very ae . drawing, upon his 
promiſe to take care of it. | | 

But the- farther tranſactions concerning this new edition between Mr. 


Hollis and Mr. Noorthouck running into the next year, wwe ſhall then 


reſume the 1 abject, and take occaſion to rectify ſome miſtakes that have 
cen current relative to it, by ſhewing the 1 Mr. e really did or 
did not take in that re- publication. 

We muſt now return to Mr. Hollis's correſpondence with his friends 
in North America. % ιοο⁰ανi 0011 

We find, dated January 14, a letter faden Mr. Lünen ouinty to Mr. 
Hollis, without any anſwer to it, en Mr. Quincy was much eſteem- 
ed by our patriot. 

In this letter Mr. Quincy ſays : “ Having juſtly declined a correſpon- 
„ dence with America, ſince the death of him who alone was worthy 
Jof that honour, I do not write with any hope of having my ambition 
“ flattered by your further notice. — 

——* incloſe you a letter from Lord Shelburne, which gives us ſome 
uncaſineſs here; eſpecially as the general aſſembly of New York, in 
their judicious anſwer, have not complied with the demands in it. 
„What the event will be Gop only knows. For my part, when I con- 
« ſider that troops are continually taking poſſeſſion of our fortreſſes, on 
© one pretence or other; and that thoſe in power, particularly crown- 
*« officers, are daily conducting things in a manner not to be accounted 
for, unleſs ſupported from your ſide the water: I am apt to think it 
is yer problematical, whether we ſhall be a free people or not. May 
« 11x, whoſe ſervice is perfect freedom, guard us from evil, and give 
eus wiſdom to conduct our affairs with prudence and fortitude ! 
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« I am perſuaded, with you, that the likelieſt means to make us a | 
«-g00d and brave people, will be to watch over the education of our 11 
Impreſſed with this ſentiment, our repreſentatives were in- | 


« ſtructed, laſt May, to ſupport and encourage our ſeminaries of learn- [4 
ing, by a ſuitable liberality to thoſe who are intruſted with their f 


« Your intereſting, though melancholy, account of the defection of | Wl 
the once magnanimous and almoſt divine W. P. has ſerved to con- 1! 
vince me, a man may be too old to be wile; and that wiſdom ſhould 1 


alone be grey-hairs; for I cannot but think, if Mr. P's underſtand- 
ing had been as good as it once was we ſhould have had no occaſion 
to lament his apoſtacy.—Why Lord T 
racter and known attachment to liberty, ſhould proteſt againit a re- 


le, conſidering his cha- 


« peal of the ſtamp- act, is almoſt as unaccountable as the conduct of 
* r 


The reſt of this letter contains only ſome particulars in anſwer to Mr. 
Hollis's letter to Mr. Quincy, exhibited above. 

It is not marvellous that, after the death of Dr. Mayhew, Mr. Hollis 
ſhould be at ſome loſs for a confidenzia! correſpondent in that country. 
For, great as his value was for his deceaſed friend, it was not the man or 
the friend that he ſought to benefit by the exertions of his benevolence, 15 
but the whole people of that country; and though his bounty to the 1 
literary foundations there eſtabliſhed might have been properly receiv- 
ed and acknowledged by the public curators of thoſe foundations, yet 6 
mutual communications of the ſtate of the mother- country, and the co- | 
lonies reſpectively, required a correſpondence, in the courſe of which | | | 
intereſting intelligence might be ſafely and diſcretely interchanged, il 
without giving fuel to party-zeal or party-malevolence, on the one tide 
or the other, 
Nor is it any wonder that ſome of the gentlemen of that country, 
who, after the deceaſe of Dr, Mayhew, came to know of his intimacy 
with Mr. Hollis, ſhould be ambitious of ſucceding bim in the confiden- 
tial intercourſe he had with ſo noble and valuable a bene factor to their 
public as Mr, Hollis, | 
We have ſeen one attempt at ſuch a connection in a letter from a 
gentleman who, though otherwiſe re{pected by Mr. Hollis, ſeemed, 
Ccc 


by N 
* 


1 
by a tedious detail of his ſentiments on ſome particular performance, 
newly.publiſhed, to expect from our patriot what he never intended to 
impart to any man; and what, as far as we know, he never imparted 
cven to Dr. Mayhew. | 

However, Mr. Hollis was not long kept in ſuſpence for a valuable 
correſpondent to replace the Doctor; for we find the following extract 
of a letter from him to Dr. Andrew Elliot of Boſton, dated September 6, 
1766: 

« A few books which I had intended for that excellent man, why 
& ſeemingly no more! I now requeſt a place for in your ſtudy. The 
& ſimilarity of your turn, as appeareth by your ſermon on my late ho- 
ce norcd friend, the regularity of your education, the fulneſs of your 
« character, your age, ſtation, power, will, to render public ſervice, all 
© have concurred with me, although retiring into the country, over- 
e plyed myſelf to take this meaſure, otherwiſe it might be rather ſin- 
« oular;” namely, opening a correſpondence with a gentleman, though 
not unknown to him, yet not before appriſed of Mr. Hollis's eſteem for 
him. 

February 23, 1767, he writes to Dr. Elliot, concerning an Engliſh 
clergyman of the eſtabliſhment, a writer on the fide of religious and 
civil liberty; as follows, . 

« Little likelihood is there, that, in times like ours, RE ſhould ob- 
& tain high rank in his own order, for reaſons you aſſign; and becauſe 
« Sacerdos Ruſticus [Abp. S—ck—r] would ſtick at nothing to prevent 
„ ſuch a meaſure.” —*® My wiſh has long been to ſerve mankind, as I 
ee was able, every where, each under each (like Shakeſpeare's hounds) 
© embodied, rather than as individuals; and both caſes, I am of opi- 
& nion, the lot of humanity is not equal to. What is man, if he uſeth 
e not his peculiar faculty! he is as nothing: and if he doth uſe it with 
© energy, often he gets deſtroyed by it. Once more, alas, Dr. Mayhew ” 
What a fine reflection! 

To the ſame correſpondent he writes, ſome time in this ſummer, the 
date uncertain : | 

, a friend to liberty and king George, like not the times nor their ex- 
& pectances.—For ever be remembered with honour Dr. Mayhew! when 
I wrote to him relating to that my retreat about three years ago, he 

| 6 replied, 


* 
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« replied, he pitied me, wiſhed me if poſſible to keep my ſtation;:—had 
& his own labours likewiſe, but was reſolved to keep on under them, 
„ coſt him what they might, or to that purpoſe.” 

In the ſame letter, he objects to the ſcheme of ſettling ſchools for the 
inſtruction of the Indians, projected by Meſſrs. Wheelock and Occum : 
« Yet,” ſays he, „on the general face of its good, I gave to it five 
“ guineas,” 


Speaking of the riot at Boſton, he ſays, The buſineſs of //b/7e-Ro/e 


“ is to inflame every where.“ 

It may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething here of the worthy Dr. Elliot, 
whom we hope and believe to have outlived his ſufferings at Boſton, 
where he was ſtationed as a miniſter, during the time the Britiſh troops 
were in poſſeſſion of that town. 

His letters beſpeak him a man of great judgment, good ſenſe, a be- 
nevolent heart, and undiſſembled piety. We think him, as a writer, 
equal at leaſt to Dr. Mayhew; and this opinion we ground not fo much 
on his letters to Mr. Hollis and his ſucceſſor, as on a long account of the 
effects of the diſpute between America and Great Britain, which he ſent to 
another friend in England, in the year Sixty-eight, and which has been 
communicated to us by his reſpectable correſpondent. In this account 


there is a candor and moderation expreſſed in the utmoſt propriety ot 


language, that does honour both to his abilities and his heart. The 
times of which he writes became much more critical after the death of 


Dr. Mayhew, and as they grew from bad to worſe, he was put to the. 


proof of his magnanimity by his ſufferings from a licentious ſoldiery, 
irritated by the ſpirited reſiſtance of Dr. Elliot's compatriots ; the fruits 


of which we may hope he is now enjoying more to his own comfort, 


not without frequent occaſions of employing his valuable talents to the 
edification of his countrymen in his own particular department. 

Some time this ſummer Mr. Hollis received from Mr. Holyoke, the 
following acknowledgment, in a letter dated May 12: 

“Our corporation met yeſterday ; and, conſidering your gift of two 


“hundred pounds to our philoſophical and mathematical apparatus, 


© wi.ich we have been informed of but very lately, together with fo 


* many more caſes of books, which we have received, are greatly con-. 


* cerned that they have no other way of manifeſting their gratitude for 
C-CC-2 * tuch 
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« ſuch unexhauſted benevolence, than the bare trite offer of their 
„ thanks; though as you cannot imagine but that ſuch their expreſ- 
* ſions of gratitude muſt needs proceed from their very hearts, they 
„hope you will receive them kindly, as a ſatistaction to your beneficent 
& mind, which defires nothing more than ſuch a grateful reception of 
« your favours, which I believe wilt never be forgotten by us, but, I am 
« ſure, not by 

« Your moſt obedient 

. 

It is almoſt ſuperfluous to ſav, that this J. 200. was meant for the 
purpoſes of replacing the articles deſtroyed by the fire in 1764. 

We have mentioned that, in conſequence of his promiſe to Dr. May- 
hew, and at the earneſt requeſt of ſome other friends in America, Mr. 
Hollis ſent his own effigies along with an etching of the Doctor to Boſ- 
ton, to be diſtributed by Mrs. Mayhew at her diſcretion. In a letter, 
dated Boſton, November 23, ſhe acknowledges the receipt of them, and 
gives Mr. Hollis an account to whom ſhe had diſpoſed of them. 

Mr. Hollis anſwered this letter of Mrs. Mayhew, May 16, 1768, as 
follows : 

«© MADAM, 

It was matter of higheſt ſatisfaction to me to obſerve, by your 
very obliging letter, dated Nov. 23, 1767, that the impreſſions from 
« the etching of the late excellent Dr. Mayhew, your huſband, went 
„ ſafe, proved acceptable, and thought to be very much like him. 

«© The impreſſions from the other etching were of far leſs conſe- 
« quence, and had never certainly been produced but from the reite- 
« rated requeſt of ſome of the gentlemen in New England; nor have 
«© any more impreſſions of it ſeen the light in this country, nor proba- 
„ bly will ſee it, at leaſt of many years.“ 

The remaining part of this letter contains only intelligence of ſome 
books ſent to Mrs. Mayhew by the ſame conveyance. 

Mr. Hollis, in a letter to a confidential friend in England, along with 
the print of Dr. Mayhew, ſays : 

« Incloſed is a proof impreſſion of that print; it is requeſted, it may 
& remain tor ſome months unſeen of any one, 


1 ce It 


1 


e Tt was imagined to be foreſeen, that this print would make ſome 
© noiſe when heard of, it may be ſeen by ſome ſtray impreſſion ſent 
& back to England; and that it would then be ſaid, that the cauſer of 
c that print intended to abuſe the Church of England by it. The cauſer 
* thought, and thinks now, NOT; only to ſatyrize one man; and the 
“ trophy of the mitre is not characteriſtical of the Chureh of England, 
„ which he unteignedly reſpects, but of ONE MAN; and ſhould, he ap- 
„ prehends, be underſtood ſo; in like manner as are particular trophics 
&©'to particular victories.” 

December 15, Mr. Harriſon Gray wrote a long letter to Mr. Hollis ; 
with ſome, not equivocal, hints of his defire of a farther correſpondence 
with him, if Mr. Hollis ſhould be inclined to return the compliments 
Mr. Gray paid him.. 

In this letter he gives Mr. Hollis his opinion concerning the merit of 
ſome publications that gentleman had ſent to Boſton, and- likewiſe upon 
a.theological point, with more zeal than judgment, or knowledge of Mr. 
Hollis's diſpoſition, who was not a man to have his ſentiments -drawn WI 
from him by baits of that kind. - 1 

Incloſed in this letter was a copy of verſes, „Occaſioned by two ele- 1 
“ gant prints received from Mrs. Mayhew, one of them of the Doctor, ] 
* the other of his valuable friend Thomas Hollis, Eſq. of London. By 
« J. B. Eſq.” | 

The initials ſtand, as we ſuppoſe, for James Bowdoin, Eſq. whoſe - | 
name we find in the liſt of thoſe to whom Mrs. Mayhew preſented the 
prints. The verſes, we apprehend, are not of that ſort which immor- | 
talize either the poet or his heroes ; and are therefore not exhibited, | i 

Mr. Hollis's anſwer to Mr. Gray is of the ſame date as the anſwer to it 
Mrs. Mayhew, May 16, 1768; in which, © he thanks him for a vo- 1 
«© lame of ſermons, and ſeveral copies of a valuable tract on an impor- | 
tant ſubject,” both by Dr. Chauncy. - © The copies,” ſays Mr. H. 
] ſcattered among worthy perſons; and the volume I lodged in the 
late Dr. Williams's library, a good library, under the direction of the 
© diflenters in London.” 

Concerning what Mr, Gray had ſaid of correſponding with him, Mr. 
Hollis anſwered : 
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« After leading a very ſtudious retired life for many years here in 
„ town, I am going grey-pated into the Welt of England, Dorſetſhire, 
& to ſettle there. Was that circumſtance not to happen, I thould be 
& proud, Sir, of a correſpondence with a gentleman ſo beneficent, ſen- 
& ſible, as you are. But I ſhall at all times think of you wen much 
« reſpect ; and I have the honor to profeſs myſelf, 

4 81 R, | 
«© Your obliged and moſt humble ſervant, 
al TY. 2 

Of Mr. Hollis's correſpondence at home we meet with very few re- 
mains; men of merit and of liberal principles he encouraged and che- 
riſhed, without reſpect to denomination or religious profeſſion. 

It happened that two of theſe had entered into a pen-war, about ſome 
particular points of theology, in which the gentleman who gave the 
provocation was handled with ſome ſeverity by his opponent, unknown 
at that time to Mr. Hollis, who had for ſome time been the friendly pa- 
tron of the other. 

Mr. Hollis becoming acquainted afterwards with the defendant, 
brought about a reconciliation, or rather indeed a ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
obſerving, that as they agreed in points of more conſequence, it was not 
worth their while to quarrel about matters where the truth was neither 
ſo diſcernible, nor ſo important as upon other ſubjects, upon which they 
had each“ unanimouſly” employed his pen. 

Speaking of the perſon who made the attack, in a letter to the de- 
fendant, dated December 19, 1767, he ſays, Whenever this good 
man trips in any degree, he is proportionately concerned; and I know 
„he has an high and affectionate reſpect for you.” 

To which the anſwer is: © It is impoſſible I ſhould carry on any PER 
& ther controverſy with a friend of Mr. Hollis, and an honeſt man.“ 

We find in one of Mr. Hollis's letters, written ſome time in Decem- 
ber, the following detail: 

In the year 1706, the Lords and Commons ſaw the deficiency of 


the laws againſt popery, i. e. jacobitiſm. They ſought to remedy that 


e deficiency, but were prevented by weighty conſiderations. 
In the year 1733, the whole body of diſſenting miniſters in Lon- 
don beſtirred themſelves againſt popery, and did all they could againſt 
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it, by preaching ſermons againſt it, and printing thoſe ſermons in 
«© form. | 

& In the years 1745 and 46 many proteſtant divines preached like-- 
« wiſe againſt popery. | 

* But, from the year 1706 to this hour, nothing has been done legi- 
“ flatively againſt it, though the evils then complained of and felt have 
gone on, as from their nature they thould, multiplying,, till, at this | 
time, three kingdoms are in danger from them.” " 

Something however has been done For popery legiſlatively ſince that 
time; witneſs the Quebec act, and another of a later date. But what . 
is the ſafety of three kingdoms to the projectors of theſe meaſures, pro- 4 
vided the proteſtant colonies may be ſufficiently mortified and hum- ö 
bled ? = | 

We have no certain account of the total of Mr. Hollis's expenditure 

in public ſervices and private charities and benefactions this year, as the Wo. 
ſums to ſeveral articles put down in his note are not ſpecified. But we | 
have authority, from his papers, to ſay, that his expences in that way 1 
amounted to above four hundred pounds, excluſive of the two hundred WY | 
pounds ſent to Harvard College. | ] 

One article is too remarkable to be omitted: To a perſon in a pub- i" þ 
6 lic capacity, for certain good offices rendered to the public, through We 

„ my channel, and as a ſmall teſtimony of my regard—twenty guineas.” h, 


MDCCLXVIIL. 

Mr. Hollis began the new year with an act of munificence to Harvard | 
College, by purchaſing of Mr. Baker “a double and very fine rare ſett 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's works, his own edition, and his commentators,” (as | 
it is expreſſed), for a preſent to that ſeminary. | if 

We have mentioned above, that Mr. Hollis had, in concert with 
Cipriani, ſettled the ſketch of an emblematical print, repreſenting Mil- 
tons victory over Salmaſius. On the 13th of January, Mr. Cipriani 
brought him a finiſhed drawing from that ſketch 3 for which Mr. H. | 

paid him five guineas, and preſented him with two more, on account 
of the maſterly execution of it. It was agreed between them at the ' Fi 
ſame time, that Cipriani ſhould make an etching from that drawing,, 

which was done, and a proof brought to Mr. Hollis by Cipriani, March 5, | 1 
N | | | for 
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« it, by preaching ſermons againſt it, and printing thoſe ſermons in 
6 form. 


„In the years 1745 and 46 many proteſtant divines preached like- 
« wiſe againſt popery. 

* But, trom the year 1706 to this hour, nothing has been done legi- 
„ flatively againſt it, though the evils then complained of and felt have 
gone on, as from their nature they thould, multiplying, till, at this 
& time, three kingdoms are in danger from them.” 

Something however has been done For popery /eg77///a!vely ſince that 
time; witneſs the Quebec act, and another of a later date. But what 
is the ſafety of three kingdoms to the projectors of theſe meaſures, pro- 
vided the proteſtant colonies may be ſufficiently mortified and hum- 
bled ? | 

We have no certain account of the total of Mr. Hollis's expencliture 
in public {crvices and private charities and benefactions this year, as the 
ſums to ſeveral articles put down in his note are not ſpecified. But we 
have authority, from his papers, to ſay, that his expences in that way 
amounted to above four hundred pounds, excluſive of the two hundred 
pounds ſent to Harvard College. | 

One article is too remarkable to be omitted: © To a perſon in a pub- 
ce lic capacity, for certain good offices rendered to the public, through 
& my channel, and as a ſmall teſtimony of my regard—twenty guincas.“ 


MDCCLXVIII. 

Mr. Hollis began the new year with an act of muniſicence to Harvard 
College, by purchaſing of Mr. Baker © a double and very fine rare ſett 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's works, his own edition, and his commentators,” (as 
it is expreſſed), for a preſent to that ſeminary. 

We have mentioned above, that Mr. Hollis had, in concert with 
Cipriani, ſettled the ſketch of an emblematical print, repreſenting Mil- 
ton's victory over Salmaſius. On the 13th of January, Mr. Cipriani 
brought him a finithed drawing from that iketch 5 for which Mr. II. 
paid him five guineas, and preſented him with two more, on account 
of the maſterly execution of it. It was agreed between them at the 
{ame time, that Cipriani ſhould make an etching from that drawing, 
which was donc, and a proof brought to Mr. IIollis by Cipriani, Marci g, 
{or 
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for which the artiſt had, as the price of his ingenuity, twenty guineas; 
and five guincas more as a preſent. 

« It appears,” ſays Mr. Hollis, about the beginning of this month, 
& that uneaſineſſes have broken out at Boſton (it is apprehended by the 
ce weakneſs or knavery of perſons here at home) and with ſo much 
the worſe aſpect, as all matters relating to thoſe uneaſineſſes ſeem to 
& be conducted with calmneſs and order.” 

This was the beginning of ſorrows, of which we ſhall hear more in 
the courſe of this year. The ſtrange anſwers that were given to the re- 
monſtrances of the people of Boſton, by their governor, were the im- 
mediate occaſion of theſe uneaſineſſes. If Mr. Bernard was inſtructed 
from home, independent of any repreſentation of his own, his teſti- 
mony ſhould be made ule of in order to convict and puniſh his maſters. 
If his orders were given in conſequence of his own repreſentations, he 
ought to be puniſhed along with them for his wickedneſs ; and they for 
deputing ſo incapable a man to ſo important an office. 

January 20. Mr. Hollis preſented to Mr. Morgan Edwards ten gui- 
neas, towards the erecting of a college at Rhode Iſland. 

This college was not upon the ſame plan as that of Harvard, where 
young perſons were admitted without any exception to their religious 
profeſſion; and where, as we are informed on good authority, a ſon of 
Sir Francis Bernard had a great (perhaps the beſt) part of his edu- 
cation. 

We cannot particularly ſay what Mr. Hollis's objections were to this 
foundation ; we only know by a letter of his, dated October this year, 
that “he did not approve of the principles of it;“ but he adds; „If 
6 youth are but fairly grounded in learning, the beſt of them will make 
« out their way to pureſt knowledge and truth.“ 

It is but too evident that theſe foundations were eye-ſores to the 


zealous members of the propagating ſociety in England, who had all 


along endeavoured to correct their chi matical influence (as it was call- 
ed) by ſending and inſtructing miſſionaries of a different complexion ; 
and by their annual harangues before the venerable ſociety, 

Two of theſe orations had been held forth before the ſociety ; the one 
February 21, 1766, by William Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter ; the other, 
February 20, 1767, by John Lord Biſhop of Landaff. 

Both 


l 


Both theſe preachers give very unfavourable, and ſomewhat incon- 
ſiſtent ideas of the religion of the coloniſts, which charity muſt aſcribe 
to miſinformation, with a little mixture perhaps of exaggeration, the 
fruits of a pious and holy zeal for the eſtabliſhment of an orthodox pre- 
lacy among theſe poor ignorant deluded fanatics. 

The coloniſts, however, were not wanting to their own vindication. 
Accordingly Mr. Hollis, January 3o, received from Dr. Andrew Elliot 
of Boſton, ſeveral copies of two pamphlets, the one intituled, Obſerva- 
tions on Bp. Warburton's ſermon, by Andrew Croſwell, miniſter of the 
word of God in Boſton ; the other containing Remarks on that of the 
Bp. of Landaff, by Charles Chauncey, D. D. 

In theſe, the caſe between the colonies and the propagating ſociety 


was more equitably ſtated; particularly in Dr. Chauncey's Remarks; 


concerning which Mr. Hollis writes to a friend, to whom he preſented 
the pamphlet, as follows : 

Dr. Chauncey's Letter contains much plain ſtrong ſenſe ; but not the 
& fire, 1kill of compoſition, that would have contained a letter of the 
like kind with the like ample choice materials, if written by the late 
© never enough to be lamented Dr. Mayhew.” | 

Theſe publications our diſintereſted coſmopolite thought it right to 
diſtribute among his friends and acquaintance, to enable them to judge 
of the merits of the accuſers and defenders reſpectively; and we have 
been informed, that ſince the Bp. of Landaff's calumnies have been ſo 
effectually expoſed by Dr. Chauncy, the ſubſequent exhibitions of that 
kind before the ſociety have kept more within the bounds of truth and 
decency, though not always within thoſe of Chriſtian candor and cha- 
rity. | | 

It was with a view of ſetting the people of Old England right in their 
judgment ,of the coloniſts, that Mr. Hollis encouraged Dr. Mayhew to 
give them more ingenuous accounts of the religion of the American 
non-epiſcopalians, than could be gathered from the conduct of the pro- 
pagating ſociety in executing the truſt repoſed in them by their char- 
ter. | 

He was not ignorant of the prejudices raiſed againſt the coloniſts by 
the churchmen of his days, and how effectually, by their inflammatory 
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ſermons and pamphlets, they forwarded the views of thoſe miniſters 
who held the political principles of the coloniſts in equal deteſtation. 

Againſt the Bp. of Landaff's ſermon Mr. William Livingſton, an in- 
genious attorney of New Vork, took up his pen, and in a very ſmall 
compaſs ſhewed how greatly his Lordſhip had been miſinformed 
with reſpect both to the religion and manners of the coloniſts ; and at 
the ſame time retorting many of his Lordſhip's accuſations upon the 
miſſionaries of the Engliſh propagating ſociety. 

February 23, Mr. Hollis was informed, by Dr. Jefferies, that Baron 
was dead.,—*< Alas, poor Baron!“ ſays he, “an old acquaintance, once 
% a friend, of great genius and infirmities !” 

Some account of Baron, and of his connexions with Mr. Hollis, has 
already been given, to which we ſhall have occaſion to add more in the 
courſe of theſe memoirs. * 

January 28, Mr. Hollis reſumed, or rather continued, his conſulta- 
tions with Mr. Noorthouck, relating to the new edition of Locke's works, 
and had divers converſations on the ſubject with that ingenious gentle- 
man, and others, till the end of March. 

In February, Mr. Baſire returned Mr. Hollis the drawing of Locke's 
head by Cipriani; and along with it a fine proof of the engraving 
from it. 

From this, and other circumſtances, it has been imagined, that Mr, 
Hollis had a conſiderable hand in preparing the edition of Locke's 
works, quarto, publiſhed 1768. But this is a miſtake. He only reviſed 
and corrected the Life of Locke, as it was publiſhed chiefly from Le 
Clerc's copy, in one of the folio editions of his works. | 

Indeed it appears that he had entertained ſome deſign of procuring a 
new edition of Locke's works ſome years before; perhaps about the 
time that he procured the new edition of the Letters on Toleration. 
But Andrew Millar not agreeing to his propoſals, the matter dropped ; 
and it is certain, that, excepting what he did in reviſing the author's 
life as above, he was no farther concerned with Mr. Noorthouck, or the 
proprietors of the new edition, than to recommend to them to repub- 
liſh the Latin Letter on Toleration, and Proaſt's Pieces as above. 

But with the Lite of Locke, intended to be prefixed to the new edi- 
tion, he took ſome pains, © reading over,” as he ſays, © Locke's article 

« in 
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« in the Biographia Britannica,” and examining the proof ſheets, with 
6 Meſſrs. Noorthouck and Strahan junior, as they came from the preſs ;” 
and, as he ſays, © having now made it as perfect in matter and form 
* as he and Mr. Noorthouck could make it, and ſo far as he could judge, 
all connections and circumſtances conſidered, the proper /ife, he _ 
© directions, March 20, to have it printed off.” 

„Nothing,“ ſays he, “but the affectionate regard which I bear to 
e the memory of that great public man Mr. Locke, and his cauſe, the 
© cauſe of truth and liberty, could have induced me to take ſhare in 
this life. And if it ſhould be thought to appear with more fulneſs, 
« perſpicuity, and decorum than before, my time will not have been 
& loſt, and I ſhall rejoice moſt abundantly.” 

But to be impartial, this Life of Locke docs not ſeem to be ſo far 
improved from that in one of the folio editions, which is only a copy 
of Le Clerc's, as to deſerve all the pains Mr. Hollis appears to have be- 
ſtowed upon it. 

The Life of the author, prefixed to the laſt edition of Locke's works, 
ſuperviſed by a right reverend prelate, is ſtill leſs worthy of praiſe. 

We have noted above a groſs miſtake in this laſt edition, relative to 
the date of Locke's Life by Le Clerc; and we are of opinion, that ſome 
other things in it are not ſufficiently explained; particularly the miſ- 
repreſentations in Locke's article in the Biographia Britannica; drawn 
up, as we are informed, by the late Dr. Campbell, a known and deter- 
mined jacobite. 

It was ſurely the duty of his hiſtorian, concerned, as the worthy 
biographer appears to be, for the honour of his hero, as well as for 
the truth, to have been full and explicit in refuting the invidious re- 
preſentations of Mr. Locke's conduct and opinions in that. voluminous 
work; neither was it candid in the compiler to repreſent Locke's cha- 
racter by P. Coſte, as inadvertently added in a preceding edition. 

But what is above all other omiſſions reprehenſible, is the ſuffering 
the cenſure of one of Mr. Locke's arguments againſt Bp. Stillingfleet to 
be reprobated, and fooliſhly oppoſed by theſe biographers, without the 
leaſt notice, or without referring to another writer, who, the compiler 
ſhould have known, had ſubſtantially ſupported Mr. Locke's argument 
Ddd 2 againſt 
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againſt Dr. Campbell; and that in a pamphlet written in defence of the 
compiler himſelf* ; and who concludes his note thus: 

„May we not hope that the character of this illuſtrious philoſopher, 
“ an honour, and at the ſame time a bleſſing, to his country, will be reſ- 
« cued from the petulant detraction of this biographer, in other in- 
« ftances, purchaſed, as it ſhould ſeem, by Mr. Locke's political prin- 
„ ciples ?” 

And where ſhould we more properly look for ſuch reſcue than in a 
work profeſſedly undertaken to do juſtice to his much injured cha- 
racer f- 

But there is another incident in Mr. Locke's perſonal hiſtory, which 
was publiſhed to the world after the life of this excellent man, reviſed by 
Mr. Hollis, had appeared; but long before this laſt edition of his works 
was undertaken. 

In the St. James's Chronicle, February 6, 1770, appeared the fol- 
lowing letter, prefaced with this notification: 

The following, we are aſſured, 1s an unpubliſhed letter of the noble lord 
Hoe name it bears. 

&« To the Rev. Dr. John Fell, Dean of Chriſt-Church, and Vice-chan- 

„ cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, to be communicated to the 
© Heads of Houſes. 

« Mr. Vice-chancellor and Gentlemen, 
| © I am very well aſſured, that Mr. John Locke, a Maſter of Arts and 

« Student of Chriſt-Church, has employed his tyme in the ſtudy of 
e phiſiq, to ſo good purpoſe, that he is, in all reſpects, qualified for the 
degree of Dr. in that faculty; for which he has alſo full tyme, but 
having not taken the degree of Bachelor in Phiſiq, he has deſired 
that he may be diſpenſt with, to accumulate that degree, which ap 
“ pears to me to be a very modeſt and reaſonable requeſt ; hee, profeſ- 
„ ſing himſelf ready to performe the exerciſe for both degrees. I there- 
« fore very willingly give my conſent, that a diſpenſation for that pur- 
e poſe be propounded for him. 

& I am, Mr. Vice-Cancellor and Gentlemen, 

Berkeſhire-houſe, « Your very affectionate Servant, 
Nov. 3, 1666. „ CLARENDON, c.“ 


* Intituled, ** A Review of ſome paſſages i in the laſt edition of the Divine Legation of Moſes, &c.“ printed 
for R. Baldwin, Pater-noſter Row, p. 64. note, 
If 
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If the authenticity of this letter might be eſtabliſhed, it would ſug- 
geſt ſome curious and intereſting inquiries concerning the ſucceſs of it, 
or rather its miſcarriage; and how far Dr. Fell was acceſſary to Mr. 
Locke's diſappointment. | 

In the Life of the Author, prefixed to the laſt edition of his works, we 
are informed, that it was, in the year 1666 that Mr. Locke became 
known to the earl of Shafteſbury ; and. when, in the courſe of their 
connections, Mr. Locke's medical advice was ſerviceable to that noble 
Lord. 

It is not therefore quite improbable, that Lord Clarendon's letter 
might be written to the Vice-chancellor of Oxford, in conſequence of 
an application from the earl of Shafteſbury ; and this conjecture is coun- 
tenanced by another circumſtance of Locke's hiſtory, recorded in the 
ſaid Life, though with ſome obſcurity ; what we gather from the nar- 
rative is this. | 

In the year 1670 the Prince of Orange came to England; and in that 
year viſited Oxford, where he was complimented with a Doctor's de- 
gree. 8 

Application was made at that time, that Mr. Locke might have his 
Doctor's degree, it being uſual to confer degrees of ſeveral denomina- 
tions on particular perſons, recommended by the noblemen attendants 
on ſuch royal viſitants, of whom Lord Shaftſbury probably was one. 
This application, it ſhould ſeem, was oppoſed, or by ſome means ob- 
ſtructed by Dr. Fell, as we are referred by the biographer to a letter 
written on that occaſion by Lord Shafteſbury to the ſaid Dr. Fell, which 
we here inſert: 

Lord Aſhley to Dr. Fell. 
*S EE 

© You are well acquainted with the kindnefle I have great reaſon to 
* have to Mr. Locke, in whoſe behalf I had prevailed with the duke of 
* Ormond for his afliftance towards the attaining his Doctor's degree, 
at the reception of the prince of Aurange; and I am apt to think, 
the inſtance of your Chancellor, and the relation he has to me, would 
* not have been denied by the univerſity. But Mr. Locke, under- 
* ſtanding the Provoſt of Eaton declared himſelf and you diſſatisfiec 
* with it, has importuned me to give him leave to decline it ; which, 


© upo;1 


4 might juſtly expect, conſidering him a member of their houſe, hav- 
« ing done both my life and family that ſervice I one from him; and 


% only I pretend to any favour from them. All I requeſt now of you 


« place; and that a more powerful hand may not take it from him. I 


© nefle to me, that may induce you to believe that an obligation will 


aſcribe Dr. Fells behaviour to nothing but the Doctor's perſonal averſion 
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«© upon conference with my worthy friend the biſhop of Rocheſter, I 
&« have donne; and returned his Grace's letter; though my lord biſhop 
&« of Rocheſter can tell you, I could not but complain to him that your 
chapter had not been ſo kind to me in Mr. Locke's affairs as I thought 


« ] being of that quality I am under his Majeſtie, under which title 


& and them is, that ſince he will not allow me to do him that kindneſle, 
&« you will give me leave to beſpeak your favour for the next faculty 


© rely much on my Lord Rocheſter's mediation, and your own kind- 


not be abſolutely thrown away on, 
9 1 Ry 

« Your affectionate friend and ſervant, 
| * ASHLEY.” 
Lord Aſhley's letter, i. e. the copy before us, has no date; but muſt 
have been written between the time of the Prince of Orange's viſit to the 
univerſity and April 1672, when Lord Aſhley was created Earl of Shaftſ- 
bury. He was then a riſing man in the King's favour, ſo that we can 


to Mr. Locke. 

Though we cannot come at the arcana of academical conſultations, 
and conſequently cannot be certain for what” reaſons, or on what pre- 
tences, Dr. Fell and his aſſociates put a negative on Lord Clarendon's 
and Lord Aſhley's application, yet there are ſome preſumptions ariſing 
from the accounts we have of the politics of thoſe times, that afford con- 
jectural hints, why the Oxford Heads did not comply with their Chan- 
cellor's conſent for a diſpenſation for Mr. Locke. 

Academical bodies are too apt to be obſequious to the powers that be, 
and to conform their complaiſance to the changes at the helm. 

It could not be a ſecret, in November 1666, to Dr. Fell and his co- 
adjutors, that their Chancellor was a falling ſtar, and the conſideration 
of the benefit they might receive by obliging him, was at that period 

by 
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by no means a balance againſt the diſlike they had to the principles of 
ſuch a man as Mr. Locke. 

If it ſhould be aſked, what this has to do with memoirs of Mr. Hol- 
lis? we can only anſwer, that we found this letter of Lord Clarendon in 
his collection of curious papers, cut out from the public prints. Had 
it fallen into his hands in due time, we have no doubt but we ſhould 
have had a more ſatisfactory account of the occaſion, as well as of the 
effects of this very remarkable letter. 

There are ſome things in Mr. Locke's hiſtory which the friends to 
his character and memory have often withed to have cleared up. His 
declining to ſupport, or even encourage Toland, has, it is ſaid, never 
been ſufficiently accounted for. 

If the circumſtances of Toland's behaviour in Ireland, communi— 
cated by Mr. Molyneux to Mr. Locke, by which Mr. Locke ſeems to 
have thought himſelf to have been perſonally affected, will not juſtify 
his neglect of Toland, we can only conjecture, that Toland's ſpirit was 
too violent and untractable for Mr. Locke's philoſophic turn. 

Mr. Hollis we find ſpake of Baron's infirmities, the principal of which 
was his eagerneſs and precipitation in favour of the cauſe he eſpouled. 
It is certain that this infirmity prevented Mr. Hollis from having that 
free and unreſerved intercourſe with Baron, which many valuable qua- 
lities in the latter would otherwiſe have diſpoſed Mr. H. to have en- 
couraged and turned to the account of the public in various ways. 

Toland's vanity and impetuoſity might make the ſame impreſſions 
upon Locke. Baron, though equally impetuous, was not equally vain ; 
his zeal was for the public, which, warm as it appeared to be, never led 
him to overrate his ſervices, or give him any great anxieties for his own 
reputation, 

Perhaps we might add, that as Locke was a ſerious believer, and a 
ſincere friend to revelation, he might be diſguſted with the freedoms 
Toland took in his writings to deſcant upon certain ſubjects in a way that 
ſeemed to diſparage it. 

Another incident. remains to be accounted for to the public. Mr. 
Peter Coſte was diſpoſed at one time to do all poſſible honour to Mr. 
Locke's memory, as appears by that elegant and ſeemingly juſt eulogy 
exhibited in Mr. Deſmaizeaux's collection of ſeveral of Mr. Locke's 


poſthumous 
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poſthumous pieces, publiſhed in 1724. Afterwards, as we learn from 
a prefatory letter in the ſame collection, Mr. Coſte, “in ſeveral of his 
« writings, and in his common converſation throughout France and 
“Holland, aſperſed and blackened the memory of Mr. Locke 1 in thoſe 
«© very reſpects wherein he was his panegyriſt before.“ 

jertainly ſome account ſhould be given of the reaſons, real or hs 
tended, of this ſtrange behaviour of Mr. Coſte towards Mr. Locke. It 
could hardly procede from mere levity and caprice; nor could Mr. Locke 
purchaſe Mr. Coſte's reſentment by any offence after the date of the fu- 
neral eulogium. If Mr. Desmaizeaux knew more of this matter than 
appears in the letter of his nameleſs correſpondent, he had given the 
public a right to know the whole of it, by mentioning ſo much as he 
has retailed. | 
In the Life of Mr. Locke, prefixed to the laſt edition in quarto, we 
find a note at the bottom of the firſt page, in which it is thus written: 
% Frequent notice is likewiſe taken of Mr. Locke's wife, in his letters to 
« Mr. Clarke (for the uſe of whoſe ſon Mr. Locke drew up moſt of the 
thoughts on education) between 1692 and 1702.” 
As there is no record, that we know of, which exhibits the marriage 
of Mr. Locke the philoſopher, we imagine the lady here noticed muſt 
have been the 2v/fe of his father, though the expreſſion refers to letters 
written between the years 1692 and 1702; and points out the fe of 
the Mr. Locke who wrote the Letters, which could not be John Locke 
the father. There is therefore here mentioned a fact hitherto unknown, 
or certainly an inaccuracy of diction which wants correction. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Hollis left no edition of Locke's works in 
his library, except a French tranſlation in 2 vol. 1 2mo. No doubt but 
he had been poſſeſſor of home edition; but it was a ſmall matter with 
him to give away valuable books, if by being placed in other hands, 
they might be of more immediate uſe to the cauſe he had at heart. We 
have been informed, that Mr. Locke never read Sydney's Diſcourſes on 
Government, though he recommends them. 
Under March the 21ſt there is, in Mr. Hollis's Diary, the following 
entry: | 
Met a dirty bankrupt parading through the ſtreets as a candidate; 

« and, as faid, with probability of ſucceſs. - This ſight threw me into 
6 tears. 
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ce tears. Men of England, Brethren, what can be the conſequence of 
« like general hcedleflneſs and venality but ruin—ſudden total ruin!“ 

March 29, he writes thus to a correſpondent abroad: 

& Mr. Wilkes, that wonderful man, has carried his election for the 
“ county of Middleſex, with great ſuperiority, and as great decorum in 
call circumſtances, as from the nature of the election could be ex- 
% pected. The ſtand he made for London was likewiſe very great; and 
© the hearts of moſt of thoſe who voted from prior engagements, or 
% awes, for other candidates, were with him. His election mult be a 
% mortification of the moſt humiliating kind to the favorite; and, to 
% my ſenſe, moſt ſeaſonable to liberty. If from this time he will but 
« watch againſt the ſpecks of his own irregularities, he muſt render 
© prime ſervices to his country, and bc tranſmitted in hiſtory a moſt ho- 
% norable Engliſhman to poſterity,” 

Again, in the month of June: *The cauſe of Mr. Wilkes is, in a 
degree, that of the public. He has been treated hitherto, I appre- - 
« hend, with all poſſible delay and rizour, and behaved, under fuch 
« treatment, with decorum and ſpirit; which if he ſhall maintain, I 
« make no doubt but, at long run, he will emerge with ſafety and ho- 
* naour.” 

Had Mr. Wilkes's fellow-citizens conſulted the honour and ſafety of 
the public for the laſt ten years, the honour and ſafety of Mr. Wilkes 
would have been ſecured of courſe. Inſtead of which, the ſafety and 
honour of a wretched adminiſtration ſeems, on many occaſions, to have 
taken place in their affections, of which they now [1778] begin to ſee 
the conſequences with reſpect to their own ſafety and honour ; and we 
are juſt now informed, by the public prints, that they have ordered their 
acklrefſes and petitions to the throne, from the year 1764 to the preſent 
time, to be printed, in order to perpctuate their patriotiſm to future 
generations. Unluckily the election of a Chamberlain, in oppoſition 
o Wilkes, not to mention ſome other matters, appearing in the ſame 
records, form a contraſt which mav pii2zle poſterity in the courſe of a 
ſuture inveſtigation, where their anceſtors, during that period, thought 
the ſafety and honour of the public was to be placed. 

Upon the reſignation of the Rev. Mr. Renaud, of the rectory of 
Ec, Mr. Hayman ſucceded to it upon Mr, Hollis's preſentation, 
EEE March 
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March 26. The patron, as uſual, took ſome time to inquire into the 
character of his clerk, inſomuch that ſome of his friends were appre- 
henſive it might lapſe to the biſhop of the dioceſe, But Mr. Hollis aſ- 
ſured one of his correſpondents, © that there was no danger of that; or, 
« if it ſhould lapſe, that the Bp. of Briſtol was not the man to take the 
advantage of it, as his lordſhip had obligingly aſſured him.“ 

Mr. Renaud, ſo far as we can gather from the memorandun,s before 
us, vacated the living of Luccam in September 17 67, by accepting the 
vicarage of Dewſal, with the chapel of Callow, and free donative of 
Acconbury, Herefordſhire, to which he was unanimouſly choſen by 
the governors of Guy's Hoſpital ; ſo that Luccam muſt have continued 
vacant not much ſhort of ſix months. 

April 14, we find this entry in Mr. Hollis's Diary: “ A third year 
« of public ſervice, exceding above my plan, has been this my birth- 
% day compleated. It ſeems now to be clear, that a new parliament 
«© having been choſen, my own affairs in Dorſetſhire requiring perſonal 
& inſpection, and my health needing relaxation and leiſure, I ſhould 
go into the country this ſummer for ſome time. And I pray Gop, 
„ humbly of his goodneſs to point out to me the courſe fitteſt for me to 
“ purſue afterwards for the remainder of my life, for his glory and the 

“ general good !” 

__ However, Mr. Hollis, on this very day, began to conſult with an inti- 
mate friend concerning the operations of the remaining part of the year, 
and certain plans to be executed at the preſs, in conſideration of the 
times: * which,” ſaid he, * ſeem to be at odds with revolution princi- 
% ples, and all manlinefs and virtue.“ 

In the ſpring of this year were publiſhed, © Conſiderations on the 
« preſent ſtate of the controverſy between the proteſtants and papiſts of 
* Great Britain and Ireland, particularly on the queſtion, how far the 
latter are entitled to a toleration upon proteſtant principles? Being the 
© {ubſtance of two diſcourſes delivered to the clergy of the archdeaconry 
© of Cleveland, in the years 1765 and 1766. By Francis Black burne, 
& M. A. archdeacon of Cleveland.“ 

Theſe diſcourtes were publiſhed in conſequence of a requeſt of the 
clergy, that the ſecond of them might be printed, which, according to 
the author, made it neceflary to publiſh: the firſt Iikewiſe. 
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Writings againſt popery had not, for ſome years, been very frequent, 
previous to this publication; which containing, in Mr. Hollis's opinion, 
many particulars worthy of the ſerious conſideration of the public, he 
thought it particularly ſeaſonable that this tract ſhould be diſperſed into 
as many hands as were more eſpecially concerned to take notice of its 
contents. 

With this deſign he purchaſed 110 copies of Mr. Cadell ; which, 
with the elegant bindings of moſt of them, coſt him above torty-five 
pounds. 

One of theſe copies, as we are informed, had the honour to be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty ; others to the miniſters of ſtate, Abp. of Canter- 
bury, Lord Mayor of London; ſome to different noblemen, and biſhops ; 


and no leſs than 3o to public ſocieties and libraries at home and abroad, 


not forgetting America, 


It appears from hence, how ſolicitous Mr. Hollis was to obviate the 
miſchiefs which he at leaſt apprehended from the encouragement of po- 
pery by ſome characters in high ſtations of late years. 

Some liberal- minded proteſtant writers have thought, contrary to 
this archdeacon, that the toleration of papiſts ought to be as extenſive 
as that of other diflenters from the church of England ; which was 
particularly ſuggeſted to Mr, Hollis on occaſion of diſperſing this book. 
WMe have now before us a part of his anſwer to one who expoſtulated 
with him on this head. E 

“ Think not, Sir, that I mean to lead your opinions, or to recom- 
* mend my own. Uſe your own liberty, and leave me mine. Write 
c a book to confute this author, and John Milton and you {hall want no 
« aſſiſtance of mine to make it known.” 

It 15 certain that Mr. Hollis thought Milton's arguments againſt tole- 
rating popery had ſtood good from the time they were publiſhed, and 
had been confirmed by facts and circumſtances throughout the whole 
interval ; and it may be ſuppoſed, that what chiefly recommended the 
Conſiderations abovementioned to hirn, was the detail of facts, and doc- 
trines exhibited in them, which proved demonttratively that popery now 
is, ever was, and ruſt be, STILL THE SAME. 

May 25, Mr. Hollis writes to a confidential friend: “Many years 
ago, upon the return from my travels, I reſolved that the flower of 
Eee 2 % my 
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„my life and judgment ſhould. be devoted, ſolely, as I was able, to the 
„ {ſervice of my country and whole, mankind. That reſolution has been 
carried into execution with ſevereſt energy, and an exceding of three 
« rears above my plan; and I thank Gop, by his bounty, all things 
% have been executed have 1ſucceded, that were propoſed: from it. 
«© Now a new parhament being choſen, my own affairs in the country 
© requiring perſonal inſpection. and attendance, my conſtitution faulter- 
ing, and being all over grey-pated, it is neceſſary that retreat ſhould. 
take place. Doubt not, however, dear Sir, that the old age of my 
life will paſs, znhadlive, uſeleſs, inſibid; hen the leading maxim of it 
* will prove, I truſt in Gop, otium cum dignitate, which, in my humble 
„ ſtation, I render /ei/ure with decorum.” 

Mr. Baron having died in miſerable circumſtances, his friends were 
deſirous of putting his two boys in ſome way of getting a livelyhood. To 
this charitable purpoſe Mr. Hollis contributed ten guineas. 

May 20. He ſubſcribed ten guineas towards the ſubſcription for the 
relief of the poor oppreſſed Vaudois. 

May 25, Mr. Hollis writes to Dr. Elliot as follows: 

« I now requeſt a place for a few more books” [for the public library 
in Harvard College]; they, like the former, relate chiefly to civil and 
religious liberty. We are entering, I doubt, to live in bad times, and 
“I have been willing to contribute my mite, Sir, toward your getting 
e ſtocked with books on thoſe two moſt precious ſubjects.—The match- 
&« leſs John Milton was intended for the church, but would not enter it, 
e on perceiving he mutt firſt ſubſcribe ſlave. The perſon moſt effentia! 
& of all others to be endowed with knowledge, wiſdom, faithfulneſs, 
« energy, excellence, for ſafety, benefit of the province of Maſſachu- 
& ſets, is, it may be, the agent for that province in Old England, as the 
e centlemen of that province probably have obſerved. 

] am heartily concerned at the great uneaſineſſes which prevail and 
« increale in North America, as a friend to mother-country, the colo- 
% nies, revolution-principles, the ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover. 
& Our well-meaning King ſhould, from my beſt underſtanding, having 
© power, exert it ſtrenuouſly to reſettle public affairs there on their 
6 anticnt foundation and harmony, as they ſtood in the times ot 
« George II.“ 
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It is uncertain to whom the following extract was addreſſed, May 25; 
1768. 

«© The flaughter in St. George's fields, action and principle of it, I la- 
ment; and the times every way lowering and diſmal! In cate of bad 
times, too much care cannot be taken in reſpect to letters. Thoſe 
& to me, I have reaſon to ſuſpect, would be particularly ſought after.” 

The following anecdote, in a letter from Dr. Elliot to Mr. Hollis, dated 
in this month, may amuſe our readers : 

“ Sir Thomas Temple, brother to Sir William, reſided ſeveral years 
& in New England, during the interregnum. After the Reſtoration, he 
c returned to England: the King ſent for him, and converſed with him 
ce on the ſtate of affairs in the Maſſachuſets, and diſcovered great warmth. 
& againſt that colony; among other things he ſaid, they had invaded 
&« his prerogative by coining money. Sir Thomas, who was a real friend 
to the colony, told his Majeſty, the coloniſts had but little acquain- 
& tance with law; that they had no ill deſign, and thought it no crime 
ce to make money for their own uſe. In the courſe of the converſation 
&« Sir Thomas took ſome of the money out of his pocket, and preſented 
&« it to the King, On one ſide of the coin was a pine-tree, of that ſort 
& which is thick and buſhy towards the top. Charles inquired what 
ce tree that was? Sir Thomas informed him, it was the royal oak; add- 
ing, that the Maſſachuſet's people, not daring to put his Majeſty's 
ec name on their coin during the late troubles, had impreſſed upon it 
© the emblem of the oak which preſerved his Majeſty's life. This ac- 
« count of the matter put the king into good humour, and difpoſed 
him to hear what Sir Thomas had to ſay in their favour; calling them 
“ a parcel of honeſt dogs.” 

In “ A collection of original papers, relative to the hiſtory of the co- 
„ lony of Maſſachuſet's Bay,” publiſhed at Boſton, 1769 (of which we 
ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak particularly hereatter), the following deſcrip- 
tion of this monev, by Edward Randolph, is inſerted : 

% As a marke of ſoveraignty, they coin mony, ſtamped with inſcrip- 
& tion, © Mattachuſets,” with a tree in the centre, on the one ſide; and 
« «© New England,” with the year 1652, and the value of the piece, on 
the reverſe.” All the money is ſtamped with theſe figures, 1652, 
that year being the era of the common- wealth, whercin they crected 

+ themſelves 
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« themſelves into a free ſtate, enlarged their dominions, ſubjected the 
c adjacent colonies under their obedience, and ſummoned deputies to 
e ſit in the general court; which year is ſtill commemorated on their 
6 coin.” | 

This is extracted from a long invidious narrative, ſent by this Ran- 
dolph (who appears to have been a court {py upon the people of Maſſa- 
chuſets) in the year 1676, to“ the right honourable Lords of his Ma- 
e jeſty's moſt honourable privy council, appointed a committee for trade 
and plantations,” 

The editor of this“ Collection,“ in a marginal note upon the latter 
of theſe paragraphs, ſays, © This is a miſrepreſentation. The firſt mo- 
« ney of this impreſs being ſtamped in 1652, they never altered the 
&« date, although they ſtamped more annually for thirty years toge- 
REG": 

Some of this money muſt be yet in being. It is not improbable but 
Mr. Hollis muſt have had ſome of it. A profeſſed antiquary will, in ſome 
remote period, ſcek for it with avidity. 

In the Diary, under May 29, it 1s entered, that * many common peo- 
ec ple were obſerved to wear oak leaves in their hats, and at their bo- 
„% forms. This,“ ſays Mr. Hollis, “never was the caſe in my time, till 
« within the laſt three years. Gop preſerve theſe kingdoms, and their 
© colonies, in liberty and union!“ 

Trifling as this remark may appear, ſuch circumſtances are often 
unequivocal ſigns of the times. The 29th of May was this year on 
a Sunday, when, as we were informed in the public prints, “ bonfires 
«© were made in the front of St. James's palace, and before the admi- 
« ralty, to commemorate the reitoration of Charles II. and perſons ſup- 
«© poſed not to be well affected to that ſolemnity were inſulted by 
„ 1quibs, &c. There were likewiſe accounts that the pulpits that day 
“ relounded with the thunder of the Sibthorpes and Mainwarings of 
the city in favour of arbitrary power and paſſive obedience.” 

On one of theſe days in one of the three years mentioned by Mr. 
Hollis, a certain regiment, which among others was that day reviewed 
by his majeſty, wore, in honour of. the feſtival, oak leaves in their 
hats, on which a ſevere animadverſion of that impropriety appeared in 
one of the daily papers; and we remember to have read, that at Co- 

vent 
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vent Garden traders in greens made a very handſome profit by pro- 
viding leaves and ſprigs of oak againſt that ſolemnity; which could 
hardly have happened without ſome previous intimation, that ſuch a 
diſtinction (which in the late reign would have been called an inſult 
on the proteſtant ſucceſſion) would not be unacceptable. 

The ſame ſpirit, which may be ſaid to have bloſſomed on this occa- 
ſion, has ſince effectually flouriſhed and brought about the d/anion of 
the colonies from the mother country; a melancholy proof of Mr. 
Hollis's ſagacity. 

In the beginning of June, Mr. Hollis was ſurprized by an acknow- 
ledgment in the London Chronicle, in French and Engliſh, of the receipt 
of a preſent he had ſent of Locke on Toleration and Wallis's Grammar 
of the Engliſh Tongue, bound in Turky, to the imperial academy of 
ſciences at St. Peterſburg, and alſo of a copy of the ſaid grammar to the 
univerſity of Ruiſcau. 

This acknowledgment was inſerted in the news paper by the direction 
of Mr. Stehlin, counſellor of ſtate and perpetual ſecretary of the ſaid 
imperial academy; by whom alſo the notification was ſigned. 

On the 8th of the ſame month, Mr. Hollis cauſed the following lines 
to be inſerted in the London Chronicle : 

« A citizen of the world returns thanks to M. de Stehlin, counſellor 
© of ſtate, member and perpetual ſecretary of the imperial academy 
« of ſciences at St. Peterſburg, and to I. L.“ [the perſon to whom the 
notification was tranſmitted] “ for their good offices. 

Some time in this month a ſubſcription being opened at Dilly's for 
erecting a place of worſhip for the French and German reformed pro- 
teſtants in the city of Butzow in the Duchy of Mecklenburgh, Mr. Hol- 

lis, at the requeſt of Dr. Lardner, contributed five guineas June 20. 
Of the ſame date we find in his Diary the following entry: 

« Preſented Mr. Cadell with five guineas, for printing two pamphlets 
lately at my deſire, which, as was expected, altho' written on impor- 
t tant fubjects, have not ſold currently.” 

Bookſellers, printers, &c. who have their fortunes to make, muſt pay 
ſome attention to the taſte and complexion of the times. What the ſub- 
jects of theſe pamphlets were, we are not informed. This we know, 


that 
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that documents on religion and government which appeared important 
to Mr. Hollis, were not likely to be reliſhed by the politicians of either 
ſort at that period; nor was it the intereſt of bookſellers, on the proſ- 
pect of what might be got by them, to promote the ſale of them againſt 
the grain of their principal cuſtomers. However, if they were only read 
by a ſelect few in the ſame ſentiments with Mr. Hollis, his end would be 
anſwered, and he would never grudge to indemnify the publiſher in 
tuch caſes againſt loſs, 

In the year 1765, was publiſhed in the Boſton Gazette, “ A Diſſerta- 
c tion on the Canon and the Feudal Law.” The author of which was 
ſuppoſed to be Jeremy Gridley, Eſq; attorney general, 8c. of Mafſa. 
chuſets Bay, as mentioned above. 

The author, however, was diſcovered at length to be the individual 
John Adams, whoſe exertions in oppoſition to the vindictive and PTCc1- 
pitate meaſures of Britain, hath greatly contributed to reſcue America 
from the influence of tory politics, and thereby to fave his country from 
the pillage and oppreſſion of a ſet of wretched counſellors and their 
tools, whom, to the aſtomiſhment of the world, the men of England till 
ſuffer to miſguide their counſels, with a patience for which it would be 
in vain to look for examples among her anceſtors. _ 

This year Mr. Hollis prevailed with Mr. Almon in Piccadilly, to print 
& A collection of Letters {ent from the houſe of repreſentatives of the 
& province of Maſſachuſets Bay to ſeveral perſons of high rank in this 
kingdom, containing the true ſentiments of America.“ 

At the end of this collection was added the Diſſertation on the Canon 
and Feudal law, and a letter which appeared in a London paper Janu- 
ary 7, 1768, written by the ſame Mr. Adams. 

Of this publication Mr. Hollis took of Almon fixty copies, for which 
he paid ſeven pounds ten ſhillings. | 

Soon after this collection came out, Dr. Elliot firſt informed Mr. Hol- 
lis, that the Diſſertation was the work of Mr. Adams, Part of Mr. 
Hollis's anſwer is as follows. 

« The two diſcourſes of Mr: Adams appear to me to be among the 
ce beſt publications produced by North America; and as the author is 
« poſſeſſed of learning, induſtry, ſpirit, is, it is apprehended, young; 
aud the times are like to run ve: y—-very-—very bate, he, and ſuch as 
„ e, 
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* he, cannot be too much encouraged. In the minds of a few, 7107 in 
& nmumbers, doth the ſafety, felicity of ſtates, depend. Crown him with 
© oak-leaves, eſpecially ye men of Maſſachuſets, when feſtinating on a 
% gaudy day, under the tree of liberty, for having aſſerted, maintained 
“ the wiſdom of your anceſtors in their prime law, the fixed ſettlement 
of a grammarian, that is of a man of approved character and virtue \1 
« in all their townſhips. 
* To this your whole ſpirit is owing ; and with me,. leſs a calamity 
C would it be, the preſent ſlaughter of ten thouſand of your wiſeſt ſtout- 1 
« eſt men, than the deſtruction of that law.“ bt 
The paſſage alluded to by Mr. Hollis is to be found, p. 126, of Al- 
mon's edition of the Diſſertation of the Canon and Feudal Law, and is | 
worth tranſcribing : 
“ But the wiſdom and benevolence of our fathers reſted not here. | 
« They made an early proviſion by law, that every town, conſiſting of ö 
“ ſo many families, ſhould be always furniſhed with a grammar-ſchool. q 
* They made it a crime for ſuch a town to be deſtitute of a grammar- | 
« ſchoolmaſter for a few months, and ſubjected it to a heavy penalty. Þþ 
So that the education of all ranks of people was made the care and ex- ; 
“ pence of the public in a manner that, I believe, has been unknown to | 
any other people, antient or modern.” | 
This period, and that which went before it, and that which followed j 
it, appeared in the London Chronicle, July 28, with the following 
addreſs : b 
„% TO KATHARINA ALEXIVNA, EMPRESS OF ALL THE RVSSIAS, \ 
© EVER MAGNANIMOVS, EE | 
* The following extract from A Diger tation on the Canon and the 
«© Fengal Law, written at Boſton in New-England, in the year 1763, 
then printed there, and ſince reprinted here, is, with all reſpect ten- 
*© dered by, AN ENGLISHMAN., 
„London, July 25, 1768.” 
In Mr. Hollis's papers is another extract from Lord Paget's “ Reflec- | 
tions on the Adminiſtration of Government,” publiſhed in octavo, 
I740; VIZ. | 
Were public ſchools (as ſurely they ought to be) provided, main- | I; 
* tained, and watched over by public authority, the pcar would not 
F f f „ want 
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« want what was neceſſary for the inſtruction of their children, and 
ce the rich would be much more ſecure of its being perfhrmed honeſtly, 
% diligently, and uſefully ; each might be taught what was proper for 
them in their different ſtations, and all would be well grounded in 
„principles of probity, juſtice, and benevolence ; neither can I think 
« {uch a caſe at all below the dignity of the Supreme Power.” 

If one may judge by Mr. Secretary Stechlin's public acknowledgment 
of Mr. Hollis's preſent, her Imperial Majeſty might be well enough diſ- 
poſed to follow that Gentleman's advice, as well as Lord Paget's. The 
experiment was in Ruſſia comparatively new; and literary improve- 
ment was then and there the taſte and the faſhion. 

But in ſome other countries there ſeems to be ſomething in the mode 
of chuſing grammarians for the future ſupreme powers, which wants 
as much watching over as the choice of a grammarian for the meaneſt 
country village. A mitred claſſick, or a mitred critic of the Warbur- 
tonian ſchool, have too much dignity to drudge in plain principles of 
virtue, probity, juſtice, and benevolence. 

The following extract is from a letter of Mr. Hollis to Dr. Andrew 
Elliot, of July 1, 1768: | 

There is great reaſon to believe, that the ſcheme for biſhoping 
«© America has been dropped wiſely, moſt wiſely, by the civil miniſters 
“ here, of ſome months; but that ſhould: by no means prevent the 
© non-epiſcopalians with you from urging on the controverſy concern- 
“ ing it, in the public prints, to the uttermoſt; and as the truth will 


© be wholly with them, and ridicule is a teſt of truth, I could with my- 


&« ſelf the writers would mix a little irony and banter at times among 


their graver compoſitions. Milton, the great forerunner of the ſons of 


« liberty here and in North America, uſed both in his proſe- works ſuc- 
„ ceſsfully and gloriouſly. 

Let them attack Leviathan himſelf by name, in his works, and in 
his plan for biſhoping America, and that as men againſt a man. If 
he lives, he will not be able to ſtand the attack, I dare venture to pro- 
© Nounce. 

« A maſter writer, on all noble topics, wrote me lately: “If 7s ſaid, 


« Leviathan is declining faſt, Iam ſorry for it; I would bave him live 
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« till he has ſeen and ſuffered for ſome of the miſchief his Ragitious project 
&« has occaſioned, or is likely to occaſion, in America. 
* In regard to a ſuppoſed libel, and the different treatment of one 
e perſon high in office to two bodies, it brought a paſſage of the match- 
&« leſs John Milton inſtantly to my mind in a reply of his to part of a 
« ſuppoſed publication of Charles I. of tyrannic memory. You, ſaid he, 
« and the Lords, repreſent yourſelves ; but the Commons repreſent the good 
% people of England. 
— “1 was always of opinion, ſince the acceſſion of G. III. that mat- 
« ters would iſſue the way you now expect; and ſo was the late excel- 
“ lent, though to ſome giddy pates over-earneſt, Dr. Mayhew. You are 
% an ungracious people; there is original ſin in you; you are aſſertors 
of liberty, the principles of the revolution and the rights of the Houſe 
* of Hanover, beſtowed on them by the magnanimity of the Britiſh 
„people. | | 
„ How matters will end at home, I, a very retired perſon, know not; 
] fear in great confuſion, badly. 
« [Pray excuſe a ſcrawl, though I ſeldom write otherwiſe, except to 
„ women.” ] | 
How matters have ended, we partly know now, after an experience 
of ten years. In great confuſion certainly thus far; and for what is to 
come - probably worſe than badly; at leaſt, while the original fabri- 
cators of the confu/ron are in play, it will be, confuſion worſe confounded. 
But we muſt not diſmils theſe extracts without notice of a farther re- 
flection in a pamphlet, in which, however, we think the author has 
written with a blameable acrimony : | 
There is not a greater, or a more unequivocal ſign, of the infatu- 
« ation of the Britiſh people, than their ſuffering churchmen to inter- 
„ mix their low-bred cunning and hypocriſy with the liberal and gene- 
* rous: policy of a tree. people; which has been our misfortune to ſo 
great a degree as to find at length the ſpirit of the church incorporat- 
« ed with, every plan of our preſent politicaſters who have ſeized the 
«© helm of adminiſtration ; inſomuch, that for the ſole conſideration of 
« {ſecuring twenty-ſix dead votes, they are content to permit theſe lord- 
*« ly dictators, and their venal retainers, to ſcandalize their profeſſion by 
„C 446-8 0 5 | „ toitering- 
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&« foſtering every abuſe, which made popery ſo intolerable to our fore- 
“ fathers. 
&© The common people may be eaſily abuſed by their ſuperſtitious 
« yeneration of what appears to them (but is nothing leſs than) a reli- 
« pious Character, 
« But for men of education, and reading, who muſt have learned, 
« from the hiſtory of this country, what evils have ſprung up in it from 
the pride, avarice, and hypocriſy, of great churchmen, and their 
various encroachments on the civil and religious rights of Chriftian 
e and free ſubjects, whom the principles of their invaluable conſtitu- 
« tion would emancipate from the laviſh effects of prelatical arrogance; 
« for men of education and juſt reflection to bear all this with patience, 
and without crying aloud to their civil governors, to exert their vigi- 
„ lance and wiſdom to repreſs this contagious uſurpation upon their 
province, is truly aſtoniſhing. 
«© They are uſeful tools, no doubt, in the hands of thoſe abandoned 
«© ##%#%, who, for the ſake of ſecuring to themſelves the lucrative and 
«© honourable occupation of leading the blind for a few years, feel no 
„ regret for entailing upon their own and the poſterity of their fellow- 
citizens ages of ſlavery. 
« But it is the buſineſs of the people to be aware of, al to Meek 
ö ce this hybridous alliance by every means which Providence hath or ſhall 
© put into their hands. 
if Had a late prelate been impeached for his ſeditious endeavours to 
| © embroil the colonies with the mother-country, by urging his perni- 
“ cious project of epiſcopizing America, we ſhould not now have heard 
1 « our pulpits reſounding with clerical vengeance againſt this devoted 
“ people, and felicitations of their country, that, after a liberal profu- 
| „ fion of more blood, a dawning hope appeared of bringing theſe hu- 
| „ miliated heretics to kneel to a com fortable convocation of their mitred 
« brethren. | | 
| „ Nay, ſo incorrigible have theſe ſanRified trumpeters of carnage 
| been, that even ſince our arms have been found inſufficient to reduce 
* theſe brave worthy Tranſatlantics to ſubmiſſion to civil tyranny, and 
* tne turn of our fortunes have obliged our ſtate leaders to make over- 
A tures of a compromiſe, the heroes of the church, ever vigilant, ever 
[| « znde- 
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« indefatigable in miſchief, inſiſted (if credible report may be liſtened 
© to) that an epiſcopacy ſhould be an indiſpenſable condition in the 
© conciliatory commiſſion.” 

But to leave theſe invidious remarks to their fate, let us procede with 
our incomparable patriot. 

July 27, appeared a paper in the London Chronicle, ſigned, Patina 
Antiquariorum, ſent by Mr. Hollis, containing on account of an inſcrip- 
tion upon a cannon at Woolwich, enumerating the titles of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in bad Latin; and of another, importing, that the ſaid cannon 
was founded by Samuel Owen in 1588, when Ambroſe earl of War- 
wick. was maſter of the ordnance. 

This inſcription Mr. Hollis thought alluded to a medal of Henry VIII. 
and to another of Edward VI. in both which the ſupremacy is aſſerted 


to them reſpectively, as likewiſe to Elizabeth in the inſcription on the 


Cannon. 

We have placed this curious paper entire in the Appendix; as like- 
wiſe another ſent by Mr. Hollis to the ſame Chronicle, October 1, relat- 
ing to two pieces of cannon in the Tower, aflerting by their ſeveral in-- 


{criptions the ſupremacy to Henry VIII. and Edward VI. as upon the me- 


dals. In the latter of theſe papers Mr. H. recommends it to the board 
of ordnance to place theſe two pieces of cannon, together with that at 
Woolwich, in a more conſpicuous fituation, for the inſpection of fo- 
reigners, and the honour of his country. 

July 29, Our patriot writes thus to Mr. Jenkins, at Rome : 

« Alas! the accidents of humanity ! and that the very learned, la- 


© borious, worthy, abbate Winckelman, ſhould prove a victim to 


© them! 

« always dreaded them till this time that my plan has been com- 
% pleted, and I have the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to know, that the 
“ whole flower of my hfe has been paſſed, humbly, diſintereſtedly, 


& ſftrenuouſly, and affectionately, in the ſervice of my country, as able, 


& and of whole mankind.” 


The fate of the abbate Winckelman is well known; and we have 


mentioned above the hazard Mr. Hollis himſelf ran, during his travels, 
of ſharing the ſame fate, near the place, Triefte, where this worthy ab- 
bate was affaſſinated. 
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We ſhall ſee preſently, that Mr. Hollis was not without his apprehen- 
ſions of being taken off in the ſame manner in his own country. 

In the end of this month, our patriot made a diſcovery of what he 
had long ſuſpected, but had been ſtrenuouſly denied, that Abp. Secker 
was a prime encourager of, if not a chief inſtrument in, the principal 
publications againſt the book, intituled, The Confeſſional;“ of which 
we have made mention above. | 

His Grace was inſtigated to this buſineſs, not only by his averſion to 
the cauſe eſpouſed in it, but by a particular pique to the reputed author, 
who had written againſt ſome doctrines of a popiſh complexion, pub- 
liſhed in a charge of Bp. Butler's, in the year 1752. 

The Archbiſhop was indefatigable in tracing out the anonymous au- 
thors of what he called obnoxious books ; and ſometimes uſed means 
to gratify this paſſion which would not have paſſed for allowable prac- 
tice among the horſe-dealers in Smithfield. | 

By a trick of this ſort, in which the confidential Rivington was em- 
ployed, he believed he had found out the author of © The Confeſ- 
& ſional.” 

The memorable Richard Baron was, however, no leſs attentive to 
his Grace's motions; and had, among many other diſcoveries, found 
out a circumſtance, concerning which Mr. Hollis writes as follows to one 
of his correſpondents, July 31 : 

« Laſt week at an auction of books (the Rev. Richard Baron's) was 
fold publicly, The Confeſſional,” and “ Rotheram's Eflay” imme- 
& diately after, which the writer bid for; but the auctioneer, having 
& an unlimited commiſſion to ſecure it, excited curioſity to ſee it; 
« which was gratified, and the following anecdote found written in 
the book : The author M7. Rotheram; but reviſed by Thomas Secker, 
«A; 0, 

Whether this anecdote was written by Baron, with whoſe hand-writ- 
ing Mr. Hollis was well acquainted, we are not informed; it appears 
however how ſolicitous the Archbiſhop or his ſatellites were to have 
this intelligence ſuppreſſed. Whether his Grace had given orders to 
have this book bought up, cannot be determined; he died within a 
month of the time of this auction. The peremptory orders to the auc- 

tioneer 
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tioneer indeed are evidence ſufficient, that the manuſcript note was not 
unknown to his Grace, by what means ſoever it was revealed to him. 

In another copy of the egay was written, as we believe, by Baron 
hinaſelf : © See religious hypocriſy defined, p. 27, 28, 29, ſuppoſed to, 
© be the Archbiſhop's own character.” 

In this and the two following months Mr. Hollis ſeems to. have been 
chiefly taken up with his anxieties, on account of the approaching breach 
between the mother-country and her colonies, which was then. but too 
viſible. 

In the latter end of July the account arrived of the feizure of Mr. 
Hancock's ſloop at Boſton by the cuſtom-houſe officers ;. the behaviour 
of the officers of the Romney man of war; and the repriſals made by 
the populace on the collector's. pleaſure- boat. 

The ſequel of theſe diſturbances from time to time continued to be 
reported in the American papers ſent. over to England, to the end of the 
year. | 

What were Mr. Hollis's ſentiments of this fatal conteſt we cannot 
better repreſent than in his own words, taken from his Diary : 

« July 24. Breakfaſted at the New England Coffee-houſe, and read 
the account in the Boſton papers of the late diſturbances there, relat- 
ing to the officers of the-cuſtoras. Alas! that matters ſhould ſeem 


« tending: to extremities between Britain and her North American Colo— 


„ nies! and that the people of Boſton, the moſt ſenſible, worthy of 
« them all, and beſt affectioned to revolution principles, and the ſet— 
ce tlement in the Houſe of Hanover, ſhould now prove moſt uneaſy and 
125 diſguſted * 

But theſe afec#ons, as Mr. Hollis well knew, were among their ori- 
ginal ſins. 

In a letter of July 29 he ſays, The people of Boſton. and of Maſſa- 


„ chuſet's Bay are, I ſuppoſe, take them as a body, the ſobereſt, moſt 


& knowing, virtuous people, at this time, upon earth. All of them hold 
© Revolution principles, and were to a man, till diſguſted by the ſtamp- 
act, the ſtauncheſt friends to the Houſe of Hanover, and ſubjects of. 

king George III.“ 


Upon 
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Upon the arrival of every piece of intelligence from the colonies, 
Mr. Hollis appears to have made the moſt intereſting reflections upon the 
articles of intelligence, as communicated from time to time. 

There was one capital error which miſled our people at home, con- 
cerning the diſpoſition of the Americans, to which I am afraid the lea- 
ders and retainers of our propagating ſociety were chiefly acceſſary. 

There was a ſeriouſneſs in the general converſation and deportment 
of the coloniſts, which our propagating preachers thought fit to deno- 
minate hypocriſy, fanaticiſm, &c. In conſequence of which they were 
ridiculed by the ribaulds in the public prints, by the ſcornful mock of 
Boſton ſaints, and other terms of abuſe of the like tendency. 

Theſe prejudices the leaders of adminiſtration encouraged by 
means of their emiſſaries among the common people. And indeed, 
why ſhould they not? Very few of them, in all appearance, had the 
remoteſt idea of any impreſſion made upon the heart of man by the 
tcar of Gop, and an awful reverence of the diſpenſations of his provi- 
dence; or, indeed, that religion was of any more value than as a ſtate. 
engine, to be worked by the leading politics of the times, as particular 
exigencies might demand. | 

If any one ſhould think this too ſevere a reflection, let him read the 
ſpeeches of Lord North, Mr. Fitzmaurice, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Burke, and 
others, againſt the clerical petition offered to parliament, February 6, 
1772. 

Mr. Hollis was better acquainted with the piety of the people of Boſ- 
ton; and in anſwer to ſome ludicrous obſervations made upon their ap- 
pointment of a general faſt, he only ſaid, “A faſting people will pro- 
* bably turn out a fighting people ;” the truth of which ſome of the 
orators abovementioned have experienced, to their great mortification. 

Aug. 25, we find the following entry: „Read the New England 
papers, which are juſt arrived to July 11. My beſt opinion on the 
© matters of uncaſineſs between the mother-country and colonies is, 
* that in regard to them, the whole equity lies on the ſide of the North- 
Americans; and that the Boſtonites in particular have acted as became 
an outraged, free, and brave people.“ | 


And again, Aug. 27, The people of Boſton, to me, continue to 
act with higheſt wiſdom and ſpirit.” 


And, 
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And, to put all relating to this ſubject in the preſent year together : 
November 6. The people at Boſton and Maſſachuſet's Bay are a vir- 
cc tuous grieved people; and, in my opinion, under the moſt trying dif- 
&« ficulties, will extricate themſelves with firmneſs and magnanimity.” 

In a letter to a friend he gives him the following anecdote : 

“Not long ſince, in a ſingular political converſation with Dr. G. S*. 
« who is pleaſed to affection me when we meet, and talking to him of 
« the preſent ſad ſtate of North America: © In Ireland,” ſaid he, “it 7s 
& /i/] worſe.” From that circumſtance, and ſome other circumſtances, 
I ſuſpect, that ſomething to us of melancholy importance is got out 
& there and here; of which we are not yet apprized.“ 

About the ſame time he wrote to another of his confidential friends, 
who had the misfortune to be taken ill at a diſtance from him: If 
© books or medicines—1 wiſh to be uſeful to you under that ſtate. Be 
ce not ſcrupulous, my dear Sir: we know each other; and I, that no 
* employment can be more material, acceptable, than that of preſerving 
« the lives or the comforts of them, to wiſe and good men.” 

Mr. Hollis's principles with reſpect to politics were well know n in 
and about the metropolis. He was too conſequential a man to the cauſe 


of civil and religious liberty to remain unnoticed by thoſe w ho reſpec- 


tively looked upon it with an evil eye. He had good reaſon to believe 
that bis ſteps were narrowly watched by the papiſts and others ; nor 
was he without intelligence of ſuch ſpics upon his conduct, or without 
admonitions to guard againſt them, 

Upon occaſion of an intimation of this ſort of ſome danger that might 
be apprehended from a certain quarter, he anſwers, Sept. 4, „I will 
“ not fear events, nor be awed by them in any degree; but procecd, 
ts ingenuouſly as I am able, againſt meaſures, not men, as hitherto ; 
Mas and place my truſt 1 in humility, where it ought to be, with the AL- 
90 v1 GHTv. | 


On the 28th, he ſent the following parag raph to the public prints, | 


« On' Tueſday died, paralytic, at his chambers i in Clifford's Inn, Mr. J. 


“ Martin, fencing maſter, who, to great {Kill in his profeſſion, joined a 


great mildneſs and i innocence of manners.“ 


10 George Secker. 
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Upon the arrival of every piece of intelligence from the colonies, 
Mr. Hollis appears to have made the moſt intereſting reflections upon the 
articles of intelligence, as communicated from time to time. 

There was one capital error which miſled our people at home, con- 
cerning the diſpoſition of the Americans, to which I am afraid the lea- 
ders and retainers of our propagating ſociety were chiefly acceſſary. 

There was a ſeriouſneſs in the general converſation and deportment 
of the coloniſts, which our propagating preachers thought fit to deno- 
minate hypocriſy, fanaticiſm, &c. In conſequence of which they were 
ridiculed by the ribaulds in the public prints, by the ſcornful mock of 
Boſton ſaints, and other terms of abuſe of the like tendency. 

Theſe prejudices the leaders of adminiſtration encouraged by 
means of their emiſſaries among the common people. And indeed, 
why ſhould they not? Very few of them, in all appearance, had the 
remoteſt idea of any impreſſion made upon the heart of man by the 
tcar of Gop, and an awful reverence of the diſpenſations of his provi- 
dence; or, indeed, that religion was of any more value than as a ſtate. 
engine, to be worked by the leading politics of the times, as particular 
exigencies might demand. 

If any one ſhould think this too ſevere a reflection, let him read the 
ſpeeches of Lord North, Mr. Fitzmaurice, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Burke, and 
others, againſt the clerical petition offered to parliament, February 6, 
1772. 

Mr. Hollis was better acquainted with the piety of the people of Boſ- 
ton; and in anſwer to ſome ludicrous obſervations made upon their ap- 
pointment of a general faſt, he only ſaid, © A faſting people will pro- 
* bably turn out a fighting people ;” the truth of which ſome of the 
orators abovementioned have experienced, to their great mortification. 

Aug. 25, we find the following entry: „Read the New England 
papers, which are juſt arrived to July 11. My beſt opinion on the 
matters of uneaſineſs between the mother-country and colonies is, 
« that in regard to them, the whole equity lies on the ſide of the North- 
Americans; and that the Boſtonites in particular have acted as became 
an outraged, tree, and brave people.” 


And again, Aug. 27, © The people of Boſton, to me, continue to 
act with higheſt wiſdom and ſpirit.“ 


And, 
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And, to put all relating to this ſubject in the preſent year together : 
«> November 6. The people at Boſton and Maſſachuſet's Bay are a vir- 
ce tuous grieved people; and, in my opinion, under the moſt trying dif- 
6 ficulties, will extricate themſelves with firmneſs and magnanimity.” 

In a letter to a friend he gives him the following anecdote: 

“Not long ſince, in a ſingular political converſation with Dr. G. S*. 
& who is pleaſed to affection me when we meet, and talking to him of 
ct the preſent ſad ſtate of North America: In Ireland,” ſaid he, © it is 
&« /ill worſe.” From that circumſtance, and ſome other circumſtances, 
I ſuſpect, that ſomething to us of melancholy importance is got out 
© there and here; of which we are not yet apprized.” 

About the ſame time he wrote to another of his confidential friends, 
who had the misfortune to be taken ill at a diſtance from him: If 
ce books or medicines—1 wiſh to be uſeful to you under that ſtate. Be 
ce not ſcrupulous, my dear Sir: we know each other; and I, that no 
* employment can be more material, acceptable, than that of preſerving 
the lives or the comforts of them, to wiſe and good men.“ 

Mr. Hollis's principles with reſpect to politics were well known in 
and about the metropolis. He was too conſequential a man to the cauſe 
of civil and religious liberty to remain unnoticed by thoſe who reſpec- 


tively looked upon it with an evil eye. He had good reaſon to believe 


that bis ſteps were narrowly watched by the papiſts and others; nor 
was he without intelligence of ſuch ſpics upon his conduct, or without 
admonitions to guard againſt them, 

Upon occaſion of an intimation of this ſort of ſome danger that might 
be apprehended from a certain quarter, he anſwers, Sept. 4, * I will 
not fear events, nor be awed by them in any degree; but proceed, 
© ingenuouſly as I am able, againſt meaſures, not men, as hitherto ; 
6 and place my truſt in humility, where it ought to be, with the Ar- 
" MiGHTY,” | 


On the 28th, he ſent the following parag raph to the public prints, x 


« On' Tueſday died, paralytic, at his chambers | in Clifford's Inn, Mr. J. 
“ Martin, fencing maſter, who, to great {Kill in his profeſſion, joined a 
great mildneſs and innocence of manners.” i 
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The exerciſe of fen ting, the art of which he learned of Mr. Martin, | 
Mr. Hollis eſteemed the moſt beneficial to his health, and the moſt ©" Th 
tual to counterbalance, the effects of a ſtudibus tient, and of his 
ſorts of buſineſs which feldoin called him abroad. _ 

It is very rare for young men to value their teachers for their + virtu- 
ous manners, or the decorum of their conduct in civil life. But Mr. 
Hollis, in chuſin 8 his inſtructors, ſeems tg have paid as much regard | to 
their moral character, as to their profeffi onal ſkill; we mall ſee in its 
place the reſpect Mr. Hollis paid to Mr. De Feſche, his muſic maſter. 

November 1 1th; The prince of Torremuzza wrote to Mr. Hollis ; 
the following is an extract of his letter; which will not be unacceptable 
to the reader : 
ey er books entirely new and ſingular in this country; From 
« which I ſhall reap great advantages in the proſecution of my ſtudy 1 in 
0 philology. It happens to me what Cicero relates of Cato the cenſor, 
<« who, in his extreme old age, was not aſhamed to learn Greek. I have 
cc begun, in my two-and-fortieth year, to apply myſelf to the learning 
of Engliſh, which language is at prefent ſo neceſſary to me, to un- 
« derſtand the excellent works which are continually produced by a na- 
& tion ſo learned and admired by all the world.” 

Mr. Hollis's anſwer to this part of the Sicilian nobleman's letter bears 
date Feb. 9, 1769; and is as follows: 

« ] rejoice to be informed, by the favor of your laſt letter, that you 
& have taken the reſolution to acquire the knowledge of the Engliſh 
e tongue. I beg to furnith you with a few books, which may prove uſe- 
« ful to that end.” | | 

In November, 1768, he wrote to Mrs. Macaulay, on occaſion of the 
publication of one of the volumes of her Hiſtory : „The ingenuous 
“ throughout all ages will ſurely join to celebrate your praiſe as a very 
valuable elegant hiſtorian, and with increaſed ſpirit for the New vo- 
4% lume of your work, now happily completed, which cloſes fo impor- 
e tant a period. I am, 

«© MaD AM, with the greateſt reſpect, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant.” 


Except 
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Except What has been exhibited above, Mr. Hollis's correſpondence 
with America appears to have been very inconſiderable this year. We 
find nothing more than a few lines, accompanied with ſome recent 
publications from England, addreſſed to Mrs. Mayhew, the receipt of 
which the acknowledged November 17 of this year, with a liſt of the 
gentlemen's names among whom ſhe had diſtributed them. 

But we may here not improperly take notice that, beſides the. books 
which Mr. Hollis ſent himſelf to Harvard College, he was inſtr umental 
in conveying to them a valuable literary donation from Mr. Bowyer; 
as is politely acknowledged by Preſident Holyoke, in a letter, dated 
Dec. 16, 1767, which is preſerved in the © Anecdotes of Mr, Bowyer ;* 
and will appear in our Appendix. 

We are not exactly informed of the amount of Mr. Hollis's expences 
in charities, benefactions, and preſents, this year; but, upon the beſt 
calculation we could make, they exceded J. 380. excluſive of what we 
Have particularly mentioned. Among theſe, the laſt is December 10, 
Ten guineas to St. Thomas's Hoſpital, Towards providing iron bediteads 
for the patients. 

5 MDCCLXIX» 

The firſt note we find in Mr. Hollis's Diary of this year, expreſſes his 
diſlike of a pamphlet juſt then publiſhed, intitled, The Controverſy Ve- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies reviewed. © A tract,” ſays Mr. H. 
„ which to me leads out ideas, that in the execution of them will pro- 
* duce bloodſhed, ſeparation, ad ruin to both partics, Britain at leaſt.” 

The author of this pamphlet was Mr. Iſrael Mauduit, ſufficiently 
Kknovn in the political and commercial world; but not ſufficiently to vs 
to give the reaſon why, from being entruſted by the colonies as their 
agent, he became a bitter partizan againſt them. 

We ſhall exhibit below ſome of Mr. Iollis's ſentiments concerning the 
proper qualifications of an agent for the colonies. Whether he ad in 
his deſcription an eye to Mr. Mauduit's conduct, we cannot ſay, 


Jan. 2 r, appeared in the London Chronicle a paper, ſigned, “ /772. 


* Culgue,” giving an account of two medals, itricken by order of the 
ſenate of Sweden, on their deliverance from the plot of 1 7 $6, of which 
we have given an account above. 
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The paper will be found entire in the Appendix; but ſome parti- 
culars reſpecting the publication of it, and the ſentiments of an emi- 
nent Swede upon it, muſt not be omitted in this Place. 

The paper end thus, „One Abdiel [faithful only he] hath it ſeems 
te been found in Sueden at this time, SEBALD, the burgomaſter of Stock- 
& holm, who, upon the preſent trying occaſion there, had firmneſs to 
« declare, that he diſſented from his colleagues, becauſe he deemed the 
e procedings of the king to be contrary to the form of government. 

« Praiſe him, ye aſſertors of liberty, throughout all countries; nor 
&« omit the memory of him for example !” 

Mr. Hollis's correſpondence with Sweden, particularly with the learn- 
ed and ingemous Mr. de Berch, was managed by Mr. Valtravers; who 
received a letter from that gentleman, dated March 31, where he takes 


notice of this paper in the London Chronicle. The letter is in French, 


and, as it is curious, will be found intire in the Appendix. The tranſ- 
lation of that part that notices the paper above-mentioned, 1s as fol- 
lows : 

&* PoJi/cript. IJ have diſcovered your band-writing on the cover of a 
little printed piece which I have received; in which mention is made 
c of two Suediſh medals, ſtricken upon occaſion of the diſturbance of 
11756, and of the laſt declaration of our burgomaſter. Does this little 
© morſel make a part of any of your political journals? It ſeems the 
« gentlemen of England take it for a prodigy, that any citizens ſhould: 
« he found out of their iſland, who dare boldly ſpeak their ſenti- 
4 ments.” 

The copy of this letter, in our hands, is in Mr. Hollis's hand-writing, 
who adds, at the end of it:“ Mem. The QUESTION inſerted in the Lon- 
& don Chronicle, Feb. 7, 1769.” viz. 

„The king of Sueden, having lately, as has been ſaid, abdicated the 
“ kingly office, could he reſume it legally, without a re-election ? 

Whitehall, Jan. 30, 1769. | 

Mr. Hollis ſeems to have been apprized of the intrigues of the French, 
by which this mock abdication was effected, concerning which the very 
intereſting and valuable hiſtory of the Revolution in Sweden, by Mr. 
Ch. Sheridan, may be confulted. It would have been to little purpoſe 


to aſk ſuch a queſtion of the Swedes at that time. | 
Mr, 
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Mr. de Berch perhaps had ſome reaſon to be piqued, that the paper 
in queſtion ſhould point out only one Abdiel in the Swediſh ſenate. 
Might he not have retorted upon us, and given inſtances where there 
was not even one Abdiel in the Britiſh fenate; and that too when it 
was equally unqueſtionable that their procedings were againſt law, as 
that thoſe of the king of Sweden were? Whatever is againſt the prin. 
ciples of our conſtitution, is certainly againſt law; and whenever the 
crown has the command of parliament, by whatever means, the pro- 
cedings in the ſenate are not the procedings of parliament, but of the 
crown. 

And now began the vengeance againſt America, which opened with 
addreſſes from the two houſes of parliament, followed by others from 
different places, and different orders of men; all which. were graciouſly 
received, and aſſurances returned, © that the orders which. the addreſ- 
c ſers recommended, as the more effectual means of bringing the au- 
& thors of the late unhappy diſorders in the province of Maſſachuſet's 
“ Bay to condign. puniſhment, ſhould be given. without fail.” 

Senſible of the tendency of this madneſs Mr. Hollis ſent the following 
patriotic admonition to the London Chronicle, Feb. 15: 

% Engliſhmen, Scottiſhmen, Iriſhmen, Coloniſts, Brethren, D1scoRDIA. 
© RES MAXIMAE DILABVNTVR.” | 

He did not live to fee, as we have done, the completion of his pro- 
phecy ; but he lived to ſee enough of the folly, obſtinacy, and precipi- 


tation of attacking a brave and generous people, made deſperate by op- 


preſſion, by ſuch meaſures and ſuch. counſels as the ſtrength and wiſdom 
of Great- Britain then afforded. 
Mr. Hollis being informed, that there ſeemed:to be a great diſpoſition: 


in the court of Munich at that time to learn the Engliſh language (“tbe 


language,“ as he calls it, * of liberty”), and particularly in an illuſ- 


trious lady of that court, he made a choice and valuable collection f 


books for that lady as a preſent, “ ſolely,” as he ſays, to promote that- 
* diſpoſition,” | 

In one of the books was incloſed the following card: An. Engliſh- 

« man, an aſſertor of liberty, having been informed, that Auguſta Ba-- 

“ roneſs Reizenftain of Munich, in Bavaria, is deſirous of acquiring the 

* Knowledge of the Engliſn language, requeſts to have the honour of 

* fpreſenting 
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<« preſenting her with a Fate bocks to that end. London, February 21, 
40 176 

oh 1 3, a paper was ſent to Sir John Fielding, with ten guineas, 
with this notification, © A fautor of old to plans of Sir John Fielding, 
< his mite towards binding out poor boys.” 

April 14, is the following entry in the Diary: “ A-fourth year of 
4 public ſervice excedings, above my plan, has been this my birth- day 
completed. I pray Gop, with reiterated humility, that he will be 
C pleafed, of his goodneſs, to point out the plan fitteſt for me to purſue 
« in life, for the remainder of it, as yet not clearly ſeen, to his glory 
„and the general good !” 

We may preſume, from the expreſſions in this note, that Mr. Hollis 
had not yet finally determined to retire into the country. The ꝓroſpect 
of a civil war in America might ſuggeſt to him the expedience of re- 
maining in town, to take the advantage of any incidents that would af- 
ford him an opportunity of doing ſomething towards healing the 
breaches between the two countries (which appears to have been all 


along his atdent deſire), and particularly to oppoſe the authors of the 


miſchief on this ſide the Atlantic, of whom he always e * 
Scotch favorite as the principal. 

With this idea, ſtrongly and juſtly imprinted on his mind, he ſent 
the following advertiſement to the London Chronicle, in which it was 
publiſhed May 29: | 

in a pamphlet, ſcarce, the title of which follows, may be ren a 


« clear view of the real principles and —— of a favorite. 


© SVVM Cviqyx. 

« An apology for the conduct of a frond rate miniſter,” [meaning 
Winnington] « from the year 1729, at which time he commenced 
« courtier, till within a few weeks of his death, in 1746. Giving a 
& clear view of his real principles and deſign, and containing many 


curious and intereſting particulars relative to the times, and to perſons 
in the higheſt ſtations. Written by himſelf, and found among his 


&« papers. 
« Trabit ſua quemque voluptas. 


London, printed for W. Webb, in Pater-noſter Row.” 


E 


This publication, at the time of its appearance, amuſed the world ſuf- 
ficiently. Various were the conjectures of mankind concerning its 
authenticity, or, that * Siven up, Who could be the author of the 
fiction ? 

We have now before us four or five nd. dtcaſi UNE" by the 
contents of it, ſome of the ludicrous kind; and others ſeriouſly: oppoſing 
the doctrines of it, and attempting the exculpation of Mr. Wirinington,, 
whoſe executors thought it worth their pains to advertiſe in the public 
news, that no ſuch tract was found aniong his papers; an expedient 
that only tended to fix the imputation upon him with a ftronger ſus 
picion. 

The poſitive aſſertions, and not quite improbable evidence there ex- 
hibited, that Harley, Sunderland, Stanhope, Marlborough, Godolphin, 
Walpole, &c. &c. were attached by principle to the intereſt of the ab- 
dicated Stuarts, and were ſuceeſſively at work upon a: plan for their re- 
ſtoration, were matters not eaſy of digeſtion by the men in power, nor 
at all calculated for the repoſe of a chief Governor, who: Was to avail hits 
felf of their counfels. | 

At length Thomas Manning, Eſq; effectually developed the impof- 
ture, by. a detail of facts, which proved to a demonftration,; that the 
conduct of the parties accuted was totally inconfiftent with the ſuppo⸗ 
fition of their: eſpouſimg the principles or views afcribed to them. 

Winnington's pamphlet did not fall into Mr. Hollis's hands till a few 
wecks before the date of the advertiſement; at a time when all the ma- 
nœuvres of government were aſcribed to the favourite, and his congenial 
fraternity; and it muſt be confefled, that whoever conſidered the ten- 
dency of Brituh politics from the acceflion to 1769, would certainly 
have thought the contents of the pamphlet, nutatis nominibus, not at all 
incredible; nor would a ſecond Mr. Manning have found his account 
in an endeavour to confront the imputed principles of the favorite and 
co. with a faithful detail of facts during that period. 

This indeed was the perſuaſion at that time of more than Mr. Hol- 
Iis, as appeared by another advertiſement, calculated to turn the atten- 
tion of che people to the ſame e vi. 


Speedily 
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Speedily will be publiſhed, 
The Hiſtory of Miniſters and Favourites, who have SIR their 
Country and King. | | 
I, under falſe pretence of friendly aids, 
And well-placd words of glozing courteſie, 
Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 
Wind me into the eaſie-hearted man, 
And hug him into ſnares.— 
Printed for George England, Andrew Scotland; and. Patrick Ireland; 
at the Union, in Hanover Street. 63 25:01 


May T0, 1769, Mr. Hollis writes to his reverend friend at Boſton : 
« Dr. Coleman, in his ſermon, ſuppoſes this law” [ for eſtabliſhing gram- 
mar ſchools] © gives you great ſuperiority -over the parent kingdom. 
* Tt is a juſt remark. I do not recollect to have read of any ſuch law 
<« as yours among the antients, however obvious and excellent. That 
& law, it is ſuppoſed, you owe to the truly reverend Mr. Cotton, whoſe 
« abtrad? ſhews great ability under ſome particularities, and a ſubject 
« in his day, not in all reſpects, it may be, inveſtigated and diſcuſſed.” 
In the ſame letter he writes, © The agent for the province of Maſſa- 
te chuſets ſhould always be a native of that province, of a decent family, 
<« liberally bred, to government, and law eſpecially ;' ſhould be ſent out 
% for three years, being firſt ſolemnly harangued, ſworn by the prime 
e fathers of the land to truſtineſs and magnanimity, maintained am- 
te ply; then certainly recalled to honour and emolument at home, or to 
c contempt and infamy. Men of this caſt were Smith and Cheke, ſecre- 


_ & taries to that wonderful young king Edward VI. Their lives are now 


<« ſent to Harvard College; and of all the ſtateſmen, worthies, during 
« the long glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth. And men of like caſt, I 
am confident, are now among you; John Adams, Eſq. for example; 
« young too, and active, as ingenuous. The times are great, and your 
& and our neceſſities ; and nations'riſe and fall by e not num- 
& bers, as all hiſtory, I think, fully proves. 

& You ſee I ſcribble boldly ; yet rather with ſome idea that i it will not 
prove altogether unacceptable to you that J do ſo. 


« The 
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6 The agent thus outlined to you is nearly the kind of perſon which 
& the Venetian Senate uſually ſends out on REAL buſineſs to ſtates and 
„ princes, though {till more liberal.” 

We apprehend this character of a colony-agent was partly intended as 
a contraſt to the character of the author of The Controver/y between Great 
Britain and her Colonies reviewed, abovementioned, who, it ſeems, had 
been intruſted with the agency for the colonies ſome time before. 

Mr. H. continues: “I heartily lament the unhappy ſtate of affairs in 
& N. A. and here, and ſee not when or how it will get mended. 

The preſent talks among his friends like a Whig, and acts 
6 publicly like a Tory, witneſs the late addreſs of the province of , 
ce and it ſeems probable he will lead on to any meaſures that any miniſ- 
try ſhall ſeek, though not affecting them himſelf. 

« The preſent miniſtry are generally diſliked, and there is ſome talk 
* of a change; but as all parties have had their turn /econdary, through 
« fear of the favourite, and done his work, and their own jobbs only, 
* what can three kingdoms and their colonies gain by a change? 

* The ſad fact is, no character of eminence for politics and integri- 
% ty, to whom the people might give confidence and lead, APPEARS 3 
« while corruption and luxury bear down all before them like a torrent !” 

To one part of this letter Mr. Hollis had an anſwer ſome time towards 
the end of the ſummer, which however we inſert here, as belonging 
to the ſubject in hand. Res 

The law fixing grammar ſchools in every town, you juſtly eſteem 
% prime law; by means of it the ſeeds of knowledge are ſcattered 
through the land; ſcarce any are to be found among us, even in the 
« obſcureſt parts, who are not able to read and write with ſome tole- 
“ rable propriety; and it is beſides a happy proviſion for our young 
« gentlemen when they leave college, and prevents their hurrying into 
_ © the learned profeſſions, as they might otherwiſe do, for ſubſiſtence. 
** Some ſordid niggardly ſouls, enemies to all learning, of which there 
are always enough in our general aſſemblies, have ever looked upon 
„ this law with envy, and have deſired to get it repealed. We were 
* alarmed when a conſiderable town inſtructed their repreſentative to 
move for a repeal. The miniſters openly appeared in defence of it, 
* [the law]. Having occaſion to preach before a number of the repre- 
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C ſentatives on one of our public thankſgivings, I endeavoured to ſhew 
ce the advantage of this law. The ſermon was deſired for the preſs; a 
motion [for the repeal] was never made; and there is no danger, at 
« preſent, that it will meet with ſucceſs, if it ſhould.” 

The lives of Smith, Cheke, &c. mentioned in the letter of Mr. H. 
were ſent off, June 26, 1769, with the following note: 

«© Thomas Hollis is deſirous of having the honour to preſent a ſmall 
& caſe of books, ſent under the protection of the Rev. Edward Holyoke, 
&« Preſident of Harvard College at Cambridge, in New England, to the 
& public library of the people of Maſſachuſets, ever magnanimous.“ 

This was the third box of books ſent by Mr. H. to the ſaid library 
ſince the beginning of May. | 

Mr. Hollis's account of a certain character mentioned in his letter is 
truly to be lamented; the reſpectable perſon intended certainly eſpouſed 
in his heart the moſt liberal principles, with reſpect both to church and 
ſtate. But when ſuch men are preferred, it is copmmonly on condition 
of their acquieſcence, if not of their compliance. But let us drop the 
curtain upon the diſagreeable ſcene, and cloſe it with a reflection that 
few men in Archbiſhop Abbot's ſtation could bear the frowns of a court 
with the ſpirit and fortitude he exerted on occaſion of Eſſex's divorce and 
Sibthorpe's ſermon. 

We have ſeen above, that Mr. H's benefactions of the literary kind 
were not confined to America, We meet with the following entry in 
his Diary, June 8: 

« Twenty guineas ſent with the following paper: 

« An Engliſhman, an aſſerter of liberty, civil and religious, at all 
te times, is deſirous of having the honour to preſent twenty guineas to 
e the curators of the public library at Zurich in Switzerland, to be laid 
«© out by their wiſdom, in ſtrengthening the collection of books written 
„ againſt the jeſuits, and preſented by him formerly to their library. 

„London, June 5, 1769.“ | 

The next entry of the ſame date is, “Very ſpirited polite notice 
% was taken of the preſent of books in a letter from the baroneſs de 
“ Reitzenſtein, ſent her by an anonymous Engliſhman.” 


Whether 
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Whether this polite notice was taken in a letter in the public prints, 
or in a private one to ſome perſon employed to convey the preſent, we are 
not able to ſay *. 

On the 29th of June, propoſals were made to our patriot to offer 
himſelf a candidate for a ſeat in parliament, then vacant; which he 
wholly declined. | 

] am,“ ſays he, “ advancing in age; the times ſeek corruption. I 
can live contented without glory; but cannot ſuffer ſhame. I have 
« paſſed the flower of my life, as I had vowed, in the ſervice of my 
% country; the remainder is at my own private diſpoſal, to paſs in lei- 
„ ſure and with decorum.” 

Mr. Hollis indeed, about this time, ſeems not only to have declined 
public ſtation, but to have withdrawn himſelf from aſſociating with ſe- 
lect parties compoſed of perſons otherwiſe not exceptionable to him. 

To an invitation to meet ſome particular company, ſuppoſed to be 
agreeable to him, he ſent this anſwer : 

„My plan, inclination, character, need retirement; and I have been 
long under the force of it. Be ſo obliging therefore to make excuſe 
for me in ſome way that may be accepted.” 

We find the fragment of a letter, dated June 26, in the following 
words : | 

“As yet Gr—ft—n holds his head ſecondary ; and the favorite, as 
& for theſe nine years! all bis influence and tendency. No whig-pro- 
“ cedure, feelings, views, among the great, ſo called, to my ſenſe, no, 
no, no!“ 

This ſummer Mr. Hollis ſent ſeveral preſents of books to the reverend 
fathers of the oratory of Palermo in Sicily; for which Antonio Bar- 
cellone, library-keeper to the ſociety, ſent him a handſome letter of 
thanks, in the name of the fathers of the oratory, with an account that 
his benefaction had occaſioned many in that country to ſtudy the Eng- 
liſn language, particularly Monſignor O. A. Bayardi, a Roman at 
Naples. 

He likewiſe ſent books to Don Vito D'Amico, prior of the Benedictine 
convent at Catanea in Sicily, author of the Leſſico Typografico Siciliano, 
in ſix quarto volumes. 


* N. B. By a direct letter, 
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He likewiſe ſent the like preſents to Padre Pancrazi, of the order of 
Theatines, and author of Antiquities of Sicily. 

In the Spring of this year Mr. Hollis procured the republication of a 
book, intituled, The Romiſh Horſeleech; or, An impartial account of 
the intolerable charge of Popery to this nation, in an hiſtorical remem- 
© brance of ſome of thoſe prodigious ſums of money heretofore extort- 
© ed from all degrees during the exerciſe of the papal power here.” 

This, we find by the advertiſement prefixed to the new edition, was 
the work of Thomas Staveley, Eſq. of Cuſſington in Leiceſterſhire, 
« who was admitted of the Inner-Temple, July the 2d, 1647; and was 
* called to the bar the 12th of June 1654. He was ſteward of the court 
© of records at Leiceſter, and died 1068 3.” 

Mr. Staveley publiſhed this book in 1674, as the moſt probable me- 
« thod to alarm the public againſt popery (eſpouſed at that time by the 
« King and the preſumptive heir to the crown) in behalf of their pro- 
“ perty,” as we are informed in the preface. 

It muſt however be obſerved, that Mr. Hollis had the materials for 
this new publication, as well as the information relating to Mr. Stave- 
ley's ſtation and character, from the late Mr. Baron, who ſeems to have 
put them into Mr. Hollis's hands ſome time before his death. 

Mr. Baron had his information from Mr. Samuel Carte, brother to 
the hiſtorian, an eminent antiquary and ſolicitor in Chancery, whoſe 
father, Mr. Samuel Carte, vicar of St. Martins, in Leiceſter, was inti- 
mately acquainted with the author of the Hor /e/zech. | 

Mr. Hollis's view in giving the public a new edition of this book un- 
doubtedly was to obviate the progreſs that popery ſeemed to him to be 
making in this country; and, if poſſible, to abate that credit and indul- 
gence, they who profeſſed that ſuperſtition ſeemed to have obtained, to 
the ſurprize of all men ſenſible of the true intereſts of Britain, with our 
ſteersmen at the helm. 

The epiſtle dedicatory to this book. is indeed a maſterpiece, in expoſ- 
ing the rooted principles of popery, and in ſhewing that they never can 
vary, without reducing the whole ſtructure which reſts upon it to rub- 
biſh. | 
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Mr. Baron had likewiſe left with Mr. Hollis another work of Mr. 
Staveley, intituled, The Hi/tory of Churches in England, which was pub- 
liſhed in 171 2, long after the author's death. 

46 This very curious work,” (ſays the editor of the Hor/eleech at the 
end of his preface) “ is now become extremely ſcarce. If the Repub- 
c lication of the HoRSELEECH ſhould be encouraged, it may induce the 
& Editor to give a new edition of Mr. Staveley's valuable Hiſtory of 
6% Churches.” 

But the condition of this promiſe not being performed, (for the rea- 
ſons of which the reader may conſult the Reviews and Magazines of this 
year) the ſaid valuable hiſtory continues ſtill to be extremely ſcarce. 

Auguſt 12, we have the following extract of a letter of Mr. H. to a 
confidential friend : 

« Why the favorite has returned home I gueſs not, unleſs to prevent 
& rigor from unbracing ; but although he has ſtill full power with one, 
& who, of all perſons, ought never to have truſted him with any; yet 
« I am of opinion that his time is in the wain; and that all circum- 
„ {ſtances are concurring to his downfall, which Gop grant! though 
© probably he may and will do great miſchief till that happen.” 

The expreſſion, © to prevent rigor from unbracing,” means to pre- 
vent leſs rigorous methods with the colonies from taking place. What 
the circumſtances were which perſuaded Mr. Hollis of the approaching 
downfall of this man of miſchief we cannot ſay. 

But, from the publication of a correſpondence, printed in courſe of 
the months of October and November 1n this preſent year 1778, ſince 
the death of the Earl of Chatham, we have room to conclude, that his 
downfall ten years ago would have been no little bleſſing to this 
country. 

September 1, we find the following note in Mr. Hollis's papers: 

« Thomas Hollis, an Engliſhman, an affertor of liberty at all times, 
© a well-wiſher to all ingenuous purſuits, is deſirous of preſenting a 
* caſe of mathematical drawing inſtruments to cavalier John Baptiſt 
© Piraneſi, his friend.” | | 

Mr. Piraneſi's letter of thanks for this preſent is ſo very polite and 
honourable to the donor as to deſerve a place in the Appendix, where 
the reader will find it, in the original Italian. 


On 
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On the 14th, we find this memorandum in the Diary: © At the 
« Eaſt India Houſe—queſtion propoſed there tending to delay or vacate 
«© the commiſſion intended to be granted to the three ſuperviſors, it paſ- 
“ ſed in the negative; ſo ended, at preſent, all oppoſition to the ſcheme 
for ſending out ſuperviſors, a ſcheme, to my ſenſe, big with evil to the 
„ company, the nation, and the ſuperviſors themſelves.” 

In the beginning of the year 1768, a clergyman, Mr. Moore, was 
employed by the inhabitants of Nova Scotia to ſolicit from government 
ſome ſtipend for their miniſters of the preſbyterian denomination, whom, 
they alledged, they could not maintain themſelves. A printed memo- 
rial of their caſe was diſtributed into the hands of ſuch perſons as were 
likely to encourage their application by private benefactions; one copy 
in particular Mr, Hollis, who gave handſomely “ to the relief of theſe 
„ poor diſtreſſed miniſters of that province ;> but the ſum is not ſpeci- 
fied in any papers we can find. 

What was remarkable in this memorial was the information, “ that 
& popiſh prieſt was ſtationed in that province, with an annual ſtipend 
« of J. 100. by the Britiſh government,” expreſlly . contrary to a law 
of that province, paſſed in 17 59, making it penal “to harbour, relieve, 
&« conceal, or entertain, any ſuch clergyman of the church of Rome, 
© or popith prieſt, &c.“ and confirmed by the government of Great 
Britain. ; 

In the printed caſe, no mention of, or reference to, this law was con- 
tained. Which made Mr. Hollis and others conjecture, that the manu- 
ſcript, having been laid before ſome of the miniſtry previous to its 
being printed for diſtribution, had been properly garbled, for the pur- 
pole of ſcreening the delinquents ; and afforded a farther degree of pro- 
| bability of the deſigns of adminiſtration with reſpect to the colonies, 
and of the reluctance they had to ſupport the proteſtant religion among 
them in the form they profeſſed it. 

What added to theſe ſuſpicions was, the publication of a letter of the 
late Abp. Secker to Mr. Walpole, in the year 1750, in conſequence of 
an expreſs order, under his Grace's own hand, dated May 25, 17 59, 
molt unſcaſonably, no doubt, at a period when the diſcontents between 
the mather-country and the colonies were advancing faſt to the deplora- 
ble extremities we have ſeen, 

However, 
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However, againſt this ſly, infidious, and (with reſpect to its deſign) 
pernicious compoſition, an antidote was provided (whether by Mr. Hol- 
lis's procuring or not we cannot ſay) by publiſhing a nameleſs pamph- 
let, A Critical Commentary on Abp. Secker's Letter to the Right 
& Honourable Horatio Walpole, concerning Biſhops in America.“ 

We the rather think that this performance was fabricated under Mr. 
Hollis's patronage, as we find that he ſent no leſs than fifty copies of 
it into America, which he took of Dilly, October 14, this year, long be- 
fore the pamphlet was publiſhed or advertiſed, 

What effect it had in the colonies will appear by the contents of ſeve- 
ral letters Mr. Hollis received from thence in the year 1770, to which 
we refer the reader tor farther particulars, 

October the 3d is entered in the Diary as follows : 

“Under very diſagreeable circumſtances, which I have made light 
& of, from the love I bear to liberty, and to three ſtill glorious king- 
« doms. What is to be the iſſue of all this I know not; or, in a cer- 
ec tain ſenſe, care not; but will rely humbly on the ALMIGHTY, to in- 
c due me with wiſdom and fortitude, upon every trying unexpected 
& occaſion.” 

Again, October ro, © At Mr. Strahan's, to cauſe the two extracts re- 
« lating to the pretenſions of the houſe of Savoy to the crown of theſe. 
« realms; and the penſion granted to Count Verri * the Sardinian mi- 
“ niſter, under the name of George Charles, for negotiating the late 
“ peace with the miniſter of France, which were inſerted in the Lon- 
« don Chronicle of July 9, 1768, to be reinſerted in that Chronicle, 
« Oct. 13. And my intention farther is, to cauſe thoſe extracts to be 
© printed afterwards in the St. James's Chronicle and Gazetteer.—More 
real ſubſtantial patriotiſm than this in my private diſconnected, and at 
© this time watched and perilous ſituation, I cannot deviſe.” 

We have put theſe extracts into the Appendix, to gratity the curioſity 
of ſuch readers as have a like turn with. our patriot. But we believe the 
date is miſtaken in the memorandum, and that the extracts were in- 
terted the ſecond time October. . . 1768. 
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There are accounts of the affair, to which theſe extracts relate, in 
two celebrated pamphlets of thoſe times; viz. The Muſgrave Con- 
<« troverſy ;” and, A man of abilities for the Earl of Bute.” In one of 
theſe pamphlets it is ſaid that the Sardinian ambaſſador (perhaps this 
identical Count Verois) gave in a memorial, or rather a proteſt, to our 
miniſters, aſſerting the claim of the houſe of Savoy to the Britiſh crown, 
at the coronation of George III. 

N. B. The man of abilities, &c. was our worthy ſtateſman Lord G. G. 

It was ſuppoſed, at the æra of this pamphlet, that the nation wanted a 
man of a different ſort of abilities for the earl of B—, a man of bodily 
abilities and dexterity at lopping and ſevering. 
Mr. Hollis had various proofs of his being watched and dogged, by 
the papiſts particularly; and the notices he received of it from ſome of 
his well-wiſhers gave him ſuch uneaſineſſes as are above expreſſed. He 
had reaſon to believe, that the jealouſy of ſome of the courtiers of thoſe 
days took methods of. that kind to diſcover his haunts ; but without any 
evil deſign upon his perſon. We remember to have ſeen, in ſome of 
the public prints, a bill of charges. brought in to ſome of the public 
offices by an Iriſh chairman, and another by a travelling pack-man of 
North Britain ; for the like ſervices ; which perhaps, after all, were but 
jeux d*eſprit ; meſſengers of the preſs are ſpies of more dignity. 

November 22. He bought of Mr. Elmſly a very fine copy of the 
Polyglott bible in ſheets for ten guineas, © for the honour,” as he ſays, 


of Old England, and the promotion of learning,” intended for a pre- 


ſent to the prince of Torremuzza. It was ſent to him, elegantly bound, 
the beginning of the next year; together with the Lexicon Heptag- 
lotton of Dr. Edmund Caſtle ; and the works of Dr. Lightfoot. 

It was Mr. Hollis's cuſtom to examine all the books of price he 
bought, to find out whether the editions were perfect, or whether there 
were any remarkable variations or cancelled leaves in the books he 
purchaſed, or other defect, before he ſent them to the friends for whom 
he deſigned them. 

In examining this copy of the Polyglott bought of Mr. Elmſly, « jt 
% appeared to him, that Dr. Walton printed two prefaces to that work, 


one of which ſold openly with it, and the other diſtributed privately 
&« to 
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& to his friends. In the latter ſome paſſages are omitted, which are in 
« the former and many paſſages added, which bear hard upon, and 
“ are bitter beyond meaſure againſt, the parliament and its adherents.” 

This we tranſcribe from an entry in the Diary, March 26, 1770. 

How Mr. Hollis came to diſcover this difference he does not mention; 
perhaps from ſome impertect verbal information. 

April 4, the ſame year, he conſulted the late Mr. Bowyer, as the 
molt likely perſon to inform him of the circumſtances of this variation; 
of which Mr. Bowyer, at that time, does not appear to have been fully 
appriſed, as he diſcovered no more at Mr. Bowyer's than that there 
« were two prefaces under one common title-page, of the year 1657 ; 
„ which prefaces,” ſays Mr. Hollis, “ differ conſiderably and effentially 
« from each other.” 

Upon this inquiry of Mr. Hollis's, it is likely Mr. Bowyer applied to 
his friend the ingenious and learned Czfſar de Milly ; who, in a letter to 
Mr. Bowyer, dated April 21, 1770, made a full diſcovery of this varia- 
tion, and of the occaſion of his making it. 

This letter Mr. Bowyer gave to the public, p. 138, of the Appendix 
to The Orizin of Printing; which he publiſhed jointly with Mr. Nichols, 
in the year 1774; which letter, we ſuppoſe, Mr. Hollis never ſaw, as 
he died January 1 of that year, 

Mr. De Milly's letter is curious enough to be tranſcribed into our Ap- 
pendix, where it will be found entire. 

But it may not be amiſs to give an extract from it here, ſo far as it re- 
lates to the variations themſelves. | 

Dr. Walton having, in the firſt preface, acknowledged the contribu- 
tions of his friends and benefactors in general, goes on to enumerate their 
favours more particularly ; as follows : 

PRI uo autem commemorandi, quorum favore chartam a vectiga- 
libus immunem habuimus, quod quinque abhinc annis, a CONCILIO 
&« ſecretiori primo conceſſum, poſtea a ſereniſſimo PROTECTORE, ejuſque 
* concilio, operis promovendi cauſa benigne confirmatum et continua- 


tum erat. Quibus ſubjungendi D. Carolus Ludovicus princeps Pala- 
© tinus, 8&c.” | 


r «In 
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© In my copy,” ſays Mr. De Miſſy, © which is one of the legal ſort, 
« the latter part of the paſſage (from the word PRIMo, down to the name 
© Carolus), is reformed, or transformed, in this manner :” 
| ee Inter hos effuſiore bonitate labores noſtros proſecuti ſunt (præter eos 

| © quorum favore chartam a vectigalibus immunem habuimus) ſereniſ- 
« ſimus princeps D. Carolus, &c.“ 
| At the end of Mr. De Miſſy's Letter Mr. Nichols has noted the follow- 
| | ing variations in the leaf of the preface immediately preceding that col- 
| lated by De Milly. 
| «Þ, 7. I. lt. impoſuimus (as it flood in what may be ales the re- 
. & publican copy) is changed into appoſuimus.“ 
« P. 8. 1.7. exhibeatur into exhibetur.“ 

L,. 27. impulerint ut opus, into impulerint ut temporibus hiſce 
te turbulentis, cum religio et literæ oſtraciſmum quaſi paſſæ videantur, 
© opus.” — 

«© The late indefatigable Mr. HoLLISs,“ ſays Mr. Nichols, “took great 
ce pains to diſcover the variations between theſe two prefaces; but theſe 
% abovementioned are all which have been obſerved.” The Origin of 
Printing, ſecond edition, publiſhed in 1776, p. 14. 

From theſe particulars it may be certainly concluded, that Mr. Hollis 
not only never ſaw Mr. De Miſſy's letter, but that he never had an op- 
portunity of collating the two prefaces himſelf; otherwiſe he would not 
have written as he has done in his Diary. We conjecture he had never 
ſeen what Mr. Nichols calls The Republican Preface ; but had received 
his account of it from ſome verbal and not very accurate information ;: 
wherein, we likewiſe believe, Mr. De Miſſy's name might be mentioned, 
and that Mr. Hollis might alſo mention it to Mr. Bowyer upon his ap- 
plication to him, April 4. | 
| Our ſuſpicions are founded on the following very remarkable begin- 
ning of Mr. De Mully's letter. 

" I will venture to be poſitive, that I never ſpoke a word before this 
concerning two different dedications of Walton's Polyglott, though I 

| «© remember ſomething that may have been the occaſion of ſomebody's 
| „thinking I did.” 
nl 
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De Miſſy can never be ſuppoſed to have ſaid this but in anſwer to 
ſome ſuggeſtion of his correſpondent, that his name had been made uſe 
of as one concerned in making the diſcovery. 

But, turning from theſe matters of mere conjecture, let us contem- 
plate a little the nature and complexion of the manceuvre itſelf. 

Bp. Walton certainly lived long enough to have made, or to have 
been acceſſary to the making, the alterations above-mentioned ; nor 
would it be a phenomenon without precedent, that a biſhop ſhould 
adopt his political language to the faſhion of the times. But we are of 
opinion, that Mr. De Miſſy hath laid a very good foundation for the ex- 
culpation of Dr. Walton, who, whatever his ſentiments might be of the 
government from 1648 to the Reſtoration, could hardly be ſo ungrate- 
ful, it he had one moral principle in his heart, as to ſuppreſs an honour- 
able teſtimony of his obligations to it. 

There were various bigots in thoſe days, ſome with venerable titles, 
and ſome without, who would make no ſcruple to ſacrifice truth, honeſ- 
ty, and even common ſenſe, to their idol, Monarchy. 

Mr. De Mitly obſerves, „that the words of the parentheſis, in the 
& loyal alteration, are ſo ell choſen, that uncautious readers might us 
t eaſily take them for an indiſpenſable act of gratitude to the king's 
* council, as for a joyful effuſion of gratitude to a council ſet up by his 
* enemies.“ 

This is dextrous enough for a Chr//ian divine; and yet perhaps not 
quite ſo baſe, as the ſhameleſs ſlanderer's ſaying, that, “ in the turbu- 
« lent times before the Reſtoration, religion and learning ſeemed to ſuf- 
fer a kind of oſtraciſm.“ Was not the work before him begun and 
finithed in thoſe times ſufficient to brand him in the forehead for an in- 
famous liar? Was not the great Milton ſecretary to one, perhaps both, 
of thoſe councils, who granted Walton the favour to import his paper 
duty-free? Was the learned Selden one of thoſe who fell under the ef- 
tects of this oftraciſm ? 

Nothing is more to be lamented than this malignant ſpirit of calum- 
ny, which poil-ſfes by turns controverſial eccleſiaſtics of all deno- 
minations, unleſs it is their abject adulation of the political powers in 
being. 

1ii 2 The 
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The reſpectable names who aſſiſted Dr. Walton in his great work 
were not all of this ſtamp. One of them indeed, Dr. Sanderſon, we 
remember to have ſpoken, in ſome of his pieces, contemptibly of the 
| learning of the Preſbyterians; and no man more likely to correct the 
. obnoxious preface to his own taſte. Be that as it might, it is but one 
bi {1 inſtance among an bundred of the vile arts uſed after the Reſtoration, to 
| | extinguiſh every honourable memorial of thoſe patriots who preferred 

| the true happineſs of their country to the pomp and glare of the trap- 

q pings of Monarchy. The garbling of Gage's ſurvey of the Weſt Indies. 
Mi is one; and the filching of Moreland's dedication to Cromwell, prefixed 
| to his hiſtory of the evangelical churches in the vallies of Piedmont, is 
| I another. But that indeed was done by himſelf, and, compared with 
Mp the reſt of his hiſtory and publications, ſhews that he lived and died an 

hypocrite. 

Dec. 5, Mr. Hollis, in anſwer to a letter from Boſton in New England, 
writes as follows : 

© On occaſion of what you obſerve, © that the people of Boſton would 
| © be quite ignorant of what is ſaid for or againſt them in Great Britain, 
| &« if it were not for the care of one perſon :? I beg leave to obſerve, the 
1 
1 


ä — 


“ fitneſs of an excellent people ſubſiſting rather by the force of their own 
&« rules, than by the accidental good-will of individuals, and, with due 
1 & deference, to recommend to them the ordering two ſeparate London 


| 1 „ bookſellers to ſend them all the political publications forthwith as they 
Il; « appear; with ſuch names of authors, and other circumſtances relat- 
gull ing to them, as can be learned, and ſhall be choſen to be communi- 
| {i 


& cated to them. 
« do confeſs, that the conduct of the gentlemen of New York ap- 
& pears to me to be ſpirited and wiſe ; for when liberty, civil and reli- 
& gious, is ſtricken at, openly or covertly, the honeſt cannot be too 
united, vigilant, to maintain it. Thoſe gentlemen, it is probable, 
have not ſubſiſted upon precarious intelligence, but on their own 
« ſtock, diligently ſought out and cheriſhed. 
To my ſenſe, all things here are tending worſe and worſe, and to 
* confuſion; yet no otherwiſe than has been long expected by me. 
Or I am miſtaken, general O Riley will ſhew you ſome reaſons, be- 
« fore 
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« fore it is long, why a popiſh biſhop has been placed in Canada; why 
ce the forts at the back of your ſettlements have been demoliſhed, 8c. 
« &c. &c.—PFor me, in all changes of the times, I remain a true old 
« Whig, almoſt unic. I pray Gop, preſerve us all! and grant us {till 
t his moſt beneficent protection!“ 

Dec. 9, he writes to a friend at ſome diſtance from the metropolis : 
6% This morning reading the North American papers whilſt at breakfaſt 
© at the New England Coffee-houſe, behind the Royal Exchange, I ob- 
&« ſerved, that all things are, in appearance, as before a ſtorm, at Boſton 
« and New York. Alas, for Revolutioniſts and Hanoverians !” 

Mr. Hollis obſerved, in the ſame letter, that the blinking at the in- 
creaſe of popery at home, and the project of eſtabliſhing epiſcopacy in 
America, were the two ſubjects on which the great church-men were 
moſt liable to be made ſore ; and there ſeem to have been ſome appear- 
ances from which Mr. Hollis conjectured, that the legiſlature was about 
to do ſomething to repreſs the inſolence of popery. 

Abp. Secker was dead, and was ſucceded by an eccleſiaſtic who had 
occaſionally exhibited inſtances of great moderation and liberality with 
reſpect to the rights of private judgment. But more I fear was expected 
from him in this province than his engagements would admit of. The 
divinity of the Warburtons, the Hurds, the Butlers, the Balguys, and 
the Tuckers, of the day, compoſed the ſyſtem in vogue; not to mention 
the Oxonian heroes, under the immediate protection of the firſt lord of 
the treaſury, So that whatever hope Mr. Hollis might form, that the 
tide was turning in the year 1769; he lived to ſee his prognoſtic de- 
feated, and the tide ſetting in, in its old channel and its old direction, with 
more violence than ever. | 

December 14, Mr. Hollis was „with Mr. Horsfield with a view to 
% purchaſe a complete ſet of the late learned excellent Dr. Sykes's 
„ works, to bind and ſend to Harvard College, for honourable preſer- 
vation of his memory.” A collection the more neceſſary, as well as 
the more valuable, as ſome of the doctor's tracts were become exceding 
{carce. | 

We have given above the moſt material extracts of Mr. Hollis's cor- 
reſpondence this year with his American friends. Beſides theſe we 
find only a few lines to Mrs. Mayhew, dated December the 4th, giving 

| I her 
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her notice of his ſending her ſome copies of Blackburne' $ Conſiderations 
on Popery, and Mrs. Macaulay's Hiſtory. 

The reader will form ſome judgment of Mr. Hollis's expences in pre- 
ſerits and benefactions this year from the particulars ſpecified above. 
There are many others, and ſome very remarkable money benefactions 
to particular perſons. We eſtimate, as well as we can from his papers, 
the whole at upwards of J. 400. | 


MDCCLXX, 

The firſt entry we find in his Diary is of January 23, in theſe 
words : 

O Gor, may I remember always with humility and gratitude thy 
& watchful providence over me this night ten years ago !” 

This relates to the fire at his lodgings in Bedford-ftreet, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1760; of which a particular account 1s given above. 

Of the ſame date is another of his entries: 

« Gop preſerve the principles of the Reformation and Revolution! 
«© and uphold thoſe who endeavour to maintain them !” 

Mr. Hollis ſent the three following advertiſements to different news- 
papers in the beginning of this year: 

& Tan. 29. Speedily will be exhibited, by general O Reily and Co, 

« Reaſons flagrant, why a popiſh biſhop has been eſtabliſhed in Ca- 
« nada, and the forts at the back of the ſettlements in North America 
have been diſmantled, &c.“ 
„February 26. The INCORPORATED SOCIETY for the Propagation of 
the Goſpel in Foreign Parts, are deſired to inform the public, in their 
« enſuing annual abſtract of the proceedings of the ſociety, whether 
« the following article of news, which was printed in one of the daily 
papers, Auguſt 31, 1769, is true. 

« Extract of @ Leiter from Halifax in Nova Scotia, dated July 6, 
* 1709. 

«© The popiſh prieſt who was ordained at Quebec, by a biſhop of the 
% church of Rome, is now appointed by government as a miſlionary 
& in this province; and has obtained, by means of his good friends on 
ur ſide the water, a ſalary of one hundred pounds ſterling, ſettled 
„upon him for life. He is very active in his profeſſion, celebrates 
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„% maſs, and many perſons flock to confeſſion. He has already made 
“ many converts. As a convincing proof of his aſſiduity in office, ſe- 
c yeral children who were baptized by proteſtant miſſionaries have been 
« rebaptized by him into the holy church, 8c.” 

This account of the popiſh prieſt was left out of the printed memo- 
rial brought over by a Mr. Moore, in 1769, as mentioned above, ſolicit- 
ing a reaſonable ſtipend for the proteſtant non-epiſcopalian miniſters 
in Nova Scotia, This information was ſuppoſed to be expunged from 
the ſaid memorial by the official miniſter, or his order, to whom the 
memorial was firſt communicated. This article in the news-papers was 
never contradicted. 

About the ſame time, appeared the following repeatedly inſerted in 
all the news-papers. 

Al. © THE PROTESTANTS | 
© of the three kingdoms and colonies are requeſted ſeriouſly to con- 
& ſider, what is now tranſacting in the iſland of Grenada, and how far 
ce the granting legiſlation and magiſtrature to papiſts may affect the prin- 
© ciples of the Reformation and Revolution.” 

Mr. Hollis, as well as others, ſaw very plainly what was the object of 
government in theſe indulgences to the Roman Catholics. They wanted 
a balance for the liberal ſpirit of the coloniſts, which they found invigo- 
rated their reſolutions, and encouraged their reſiſtance to ſuch meaſures 
as, in their apprehenſions, had the ſame complexion with thoſe which 
forced their anceſtors from their native country. 

Had the project of ſending them biſhops upon the plan of prelacy 
adopted in England taken place, it is probable it might have anſwered 
the end, and ſuperſeded the expedient of oppoſing a popith counter- 
mine to the principles of the Americans, | 

The miniſters had nothing to fear from their giving the papiſts this 
conſequence abroad, but the clamours of the eſtabliſhed clergy at home, 


But, happily for the ſyſtem, the great churchmen, upon whom the little. 


ones always depend, having been diſappointed and afironted that epiſ-: 
copacy had been rejected in America, readily made common cauſe with 
the civil powers, and patiently acquieſced in a meaſure which, if it 
turned to the account of the civil government, could hardly fail ot being 
{ome way ſerviceable to theirs. 
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What the ſentiments of the coloniſts were upon all this we ſhall ſee 
by and by. 
The month of February is marked, in Mr. Hollis's memorandums, 
with the death of two worthy and learned men, who had been among 
his particular friends, His eſteem for them will beſt appear by two, pa- 
ragraphs he ſent to the public papers on that occaſion : 
&« Thurſday died at Lambeth Mr. John Dodſworth, who, for many 

« years Was Britiſh conſul in the iſland of Malta, and acted in that ſta- 
« tion with ability and faithfulneſs, and the general approbation of all 
«© men. During the latter part of his abode in that iſland, ke ſomehow 
« jncurred the diſpleaſure of the grand maſter; was impriſoned by him, 
& and afterwards ſhipped off ſuddenly for England, his intellects being 
then impaired, and his whole fortune ruined. 
„February 4 died, at Honiton in Devonſhire, the Rev, William Har- 
& ris, D. D. a proteſtant diſſenting miniſter, of eminent abilities and 
“ character. 
« He publiſhed an hiſtorical and critical account of the lives of 
„James I. Charles I. O. Cromwell, and Charles II. in five volumes, 
e O ctavo, after the manner of Mr. Bayle. He was preparing a like ac- 
count of James II. He allo wrote the life of Hugh Peters; beſide 
many fugitive pieces occaſionally, for the public prints, in ſupport of 
&« liberty and virtue. All his works have been well received; and thoſe 
& who differ from him in principles ſtill value him in point of induſ- 
« try and faithfulneſs.” 
Mr. Hollis was a moſt generous benefactor to Mr. Dodſworth during 
his diſtreſs and illneſs here in England; and after his deceaſe exerted 
himſelf for the eſtabliſhment of his two ſons; and this in gratitude for 
civilities received when at Malta. To Dr. Harris he preſented many va- 
luable books, in reference to the ſubjects of his hiſtories; and was at 
the expence of procuring his doctor's degree from the univerſity of 
Glaſgow. 
As Mr. Hollis was now meditating and preparing for his retreat into 
the country, the reader muſt not expect any ſtriking inſtances of his 
activity in his uſual walks of buſineſs and benevolence. The following 
entry in his Diary ſeems indeed to intimate ſome uncertainty with re- 
ſpect to his future plan of life, But We are alſured his reſolution was 
| fixed, 
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fixed, for ſome time before, to leave London; and his uncertainty was 
only where he ſhould ſettle, and how he ſhould employ himſelf after 
he had left it. 

« April 14. A fifth year of public ſervice, exceding above my plan, is 
& now this my birth-day happily completed. 

<< I pray Gop of his goodneſs ſo to illuminate my mind, long per- 
e plexed in uncertainty, that I may be enabled ſurely and ſpeedily to fix 
« on that plan of life, for the remainder of it, which ſhall be moſt 
© agreeable to His will, and conducive to my own private decorum and 
© happineſs.” 

Our Patriot however was not idle, even in his retirement, or unmind- 
ful of any opportunity of ſerving the public which fell in his way while 
he ſtayed in town. 

May 28, he paid FL. 2. 155. for inſerting Baron's advertiſement in 
the public prints; viz. A Cure for National Evil, an Houſe of Com- 
„ mons by Counties, with Election to it by Ballot.” 

We have already given our opinion of this expedient, and ſhall only 
add, that we think the more radical cure would be, annual elections 
upon the plan of that moſt reſpectable patriot John Cartwright, Eſq. 
major in the Nottinghamſhire militia. 

In the preceding February he had ſent to the London Chronicle the 
ſame advertiſement, with a curious account of the Rev. William Ste- 
phens, Rector of Sutton, in Surry ; which will be found in the Ap- 
pendix. 

In the year 1769 was publiſhed, at Boſton, New England, “A Col- 
<« lection of Original Papers relative to the Hiſtory of the Colony of Maſ- 
« {achuſet's Bay.” 

The Editor in his preface ſays, © [The papers of which this volume 
« conſiſts are intended to ſupport and elucidate the principal facts re- 
* lated in the firſt part of the hiſtory of Maſſachufet's Bay, and may 
ſerve as an Appendix to it. The author of that hiſtory was poſlefſed 
* of many other antient and very curious original papers, which are, ir- 
recoverably loſt by an unfortunate event ſufliciently known.” 

The editor concludes his preface thus: „If this Collection ſhall be 
* favourably received, another volume of papers will probably be pub- 
K K K | « liſhed, 
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« liſhed, to ſerve as an Appendix to the ſecond part of the ſame Hiſ- 
« tory.” 

The publication of this ſecond collection Mr. Hollis had an earneſt 
deſire to promote ; and accordingly we find the following note in his 
Diary : ; 

„June 5, 1770, Paid Meſſrs. Dilly ten guineas, to be remitted by 
«© them obligingly to Boſton, New England, on the part of an anony- 
* mous perſon, for the purpoſe ſignified in a note Pilatus Pileatorum ; 
* an Engliſhman ſubſcribes ten guineas for a copy of a ſecond volume 
« of a Collection of Original Papers relative to the © Hiftory of Maſſachu- 
«1er's Bay.” 

By a note, p. 401 of this n it appears, that Mr. Hutchinſon, 
lieutenant governor of Maſſachuſet's Bay, and author of the hiſtory of 


that province, in two octavo volumes, was the editor of this collection. 


The“ unfortunate event,” mentioned in the preface, was probably ſome 
way connected with the hoſtilities between Great Britain and the Ame- 
ricans. Mr. Hutchinſon's ſecond volume was publithed, and was thought 
not to be of ſo friendly a complexion towards the Americans as the firſt. 
But of this (having never ſeen it) we can ſay nothing. We believe, 
however, the ſecond collection of papers, promiſed 1 in the preface, never 
was publiſhed. 

The two firſt paragraphs of the ſaid preface are remarkable: © The 
& natural increaſe of people upon the Britiſh continent of North Ame- 
rica is ſo great, as to make it highly probable, that, in a few gene- 
„ rations more, a mighty empire will be formed there. 

* The riſe and progreſs of the ſeveral colonies of which this empire 
© will be conſtituted will be ſubjects of entertainment for ſpeculative and 
c ingenious minds in diſtant ages.” | 

A ready penman 1n the pay of adminiſtration might plauſibly enough 
lay hold of theſe paſſages as ingredients in the proof that the North 
Americans were aiming at independency. A mighty empire, he would 
ſuppole, would hardly ſuffer itſelf to be governed by the politics of a 
Bute, a Grenville, a Mansfield, a North, a Germaine, or a Jenkinſon. 
And indeed, if Mr. Hutchinſon wrote theſe paragraphs, it muſt have 


en at a time when he had a better opinion of the cauſe of theſe colo- 
niſts 
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niſts than that he afterward adopted ; otherwiſe he would hardly have 
anticipated, at the period of this publication, the ſpeculations of diſtant 
ages, which would by no means be reliſhed by his more recent friends. 

We have noticed above the publication of Abp. Secker's letter to Mr. 
Walpole, concerning the eſtabliſhment of biſhops in America, which he 
ſeemed to have left as a plan for his ſucceſſors to work upon in promot- 
ing that pious project. 

We have mentioned likewiſe “ A Critical Commentary” upon this 
letter; copies of which were ſent by Mr. Hollis to different places in 
North America. How this pamphlet was received, and conſequently 
how the coloniſts were diſpoſed towards the good Archbiſhop's charita- 
ble endeavours to procure them theſe ſpiritual paſtors for their ſouls, 
will appear from a few extracts of their letters to Mr. Hollis, in return 
tor his preſents of this publication, 

| & Bo/lon, June, 1770. 
© The Commentary on Abp. Secker's letter to Walpole is excellent 
throughout. The Americans read it with avidity, and hold them- 
« ſelves extremely obliged to the author. Be ſo good, if you know him, 
to make my particular acknowledgments for this unanſwerable per- 
% formance. May the author long live to be a ſcourge to bigotted and 
e inſidious churchmen ! and to defend the rights and liberties of man- 
“kind !—]I immediately ſent a copy to New York, where this contro- 
&« verly is more warmly agitated than it is with us. Our churchmen 
cannot write,” 

From a preſbyterian miniſter at New Vork: © I am much obliged to 
you for Burton's panegyric, Secker's Letter, and the Critical Commen=- 
* tary upon it; the laſt of which gives me a pleaſure I cannot expreſs.” 

From Dr. Stiles of Newport : * I received great pleaſure from the 


© Remarks” [on Secker's Letter], © and am highly obliged to you for 


„it. I ſhall lend it to ſome of our church tories; it will be a good 
* doſe for them. The author has opened the cabinet, the Pandora's 
* box, and diſcovered the latent intrigues of this archbiſhop. This 
piece ſatisfies me that he, and the reſt of the biſhops, even gladly en- 
** couraged and brought forward the popiſh epiſcopacy at Quebec, I 
* was not before ſo clear that Chandler” | viz. Thomas Bradbury Chand— 
ler] © was excited to write by this Archbiſhop. Chandler was profe- 
KKK 2 «1lyted 
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&« lyted 1748, learning and imbibing then an aſſurance, that in his day 
s the hierarchy would be erected here, and that the young adven- 
e turers had a fair chance of becoming biſhops and dignitaries in the 
e church. The ſame bait was at that time offered to me. I did not 
« {ee thoſe letters between Dr. Johnſon (a convert like himſelf) and 
„ Secker, though I eaſily might. I think the author enters well into 
« the objection of. the Americans. We are all obliged to him for de- 
« veloping ſundry particulars, which we believed before, yet were in 
„the dark. Burton's panegyric betrays Secker's high Oxonian domi- 
nation and tyranny over conſcience, and “ the Remarks” are a good 
« antidote for this piece of extravagant adulation. What will Chandler 
% fay to an epiſcopal divine (as it ſeems the author is) ſo boldly and 
© authoritatively deciding the diſpute, with a declaration of the futility 
of his reaſoning ?” 

Again, from another hand: © I have endeavoured to diſpenſe the 
& admirable Critical Commentary among our public libraries, eſpecially 
e thoſe in the colleges, where I thought it would be moſt read and moſt 
« ufeful.” . 7 

It ſhould ſeem, by ſome hints in theſe extracts, that Mr. Hollis knew 
the author; we are informed, however, that a certain epiſcopal divine 
(who knew nothing of the matter) was ſharply expoſtulated with by a 
biſhop whoſe withers were wrung by a paſlage in the Commentary, and 
who received from the ſaid divine as ſharp an anſwer. N 

Our materials grow thin as we advance to the time of Mr. Hollis's 
retreat into the country, which was in the latter end of Auguſt, or the 
beginning of September of this year. 

June 18, he received a packet from New England, containing a vote 
of the freeholders and other inhabitants of the town of Boſton, in pub- 
lic town- meeting aſſembled, on Thurſday March 22, 1770, directing, 
that the honourable James Bowdouin, Dr. Joſeph Warren, and Samuel 
“Pemberton, Eſq. a committee appointed March 13, to make repre- 
« {ſentation of the late horrid maſſacre in Boſton, by the ſoldiery, be de- 
fired to tranſmit, by the packet, to Thomas Hollis, Eſq. F. R. S. a 
printed copy of ſuch repreſentation. It contained likewiſe a letter to 
. H. from that committee, requeſting, on the behalf of the town of 
“ Boſton, the favour of His interpoſition and influence, that the troops 

« in 


1 


&« in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay might be withdrawn from it, 
c and the loyal ſubjects of the town and province not again be diſtreſſed 
« and deſtroyed by them.“ 
To which Mr. Hollis “ anſwered,” as he expreſſes it, “ at once :” 
©« GENTLEMEN), 


«© The packet, with a duplicate letter, dated March 23, 1770, was 


& received this day. I ſhould be proud at all times to ſhew reſpect to 
the people of the town of Boſton, and province of Maſſachuſets; be- 
“ heving them to be a virtuous, loyal, and magnanimous people. But 
&« ſo ordinary a perſon am I, and ſo very a whig, that I do not appre- 
& hend I can be of other uſe to them than to ſend them a few books 
& occaſionally for their college. I have the honor to be, 
© GENTLEMEN, 
«© Your moſt humble ſervant, 

% P. H. 

But, though Mr. Hollis declined to attempt ſerving the colonies in a 
way that was out of his line, he gave them all the aſſiſtance he could 
within it. 

It ſeems there were in the Narrative of the 3 maſſacre at Boſton, 
March 5, 1770, ſent to Mr. Hollis from the town- meeting, ten pages, 
which were not in the copies of this Narrative firſt ſent to England, and 
other parts. Theſe ten pages Mr. Hollis gave Dilly three guineas to 
reprint. 

Service of this ſort,” ſays he, © is the beſt, it is apprehended, 
© which I can render to the worthy, and now, alas, diſtreſſed people of 
« Boſton ! to cauſe their own ſentiments to be made known on this 
„ fide the water, on points of the higheſt conſequence to both of us.” 

And here ends Mr. Hollis's Diary, The time of his retreat was now 
at hand ; and commenced, as we believe, ſome time in the latter end of 
Auguſt. He did not, however, intirely drop his intercourſe with ſuch 
of his former correſpondents as were proper either to give or receive in- 
telligence of ſuch matters as ee his cares and concern for the 
public. 

It is chiefly from the remains of ſuch correſpondence that we muſt 
gather, and that from no great number of inſtances, how he ſpent the 
remaining part of his time allotted for his pilgrimage on earth. 

Some 
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Some time in the year 1769 Mr. Hollis ſent, as a preſent to the li- 
brary of the congregation of the oratory at Palermo in Sicily, Ainſ- 
worth's Dictionary, Wallis's, Lowth's, Prieſtley's, Cooper's, and Peyton's, 
Grammars, together with Harris's Hermes, &c. 

For this donation he received the following letter of thanks from 
Antonio Barcellona, library keeper of the ſaid congregation, dated July, 
1770 | 

Do not imagine, Sir, that this generoſity ſurpriſed me. It certainly 
e would have ſurprized me, if this preſent had come from another na- 
e tion, or from another man; but coming from a nation naturally 
& magnificent and liberal, and well known in all parts of the world, and 
« eſpecially from Mr. Hollis, who, in liberality and magnificence, has 
« ſurpaſſed his countrymen, I am not at all ſurpriſed. Yet I mult not 
6 forget to return you thanks in the name of all my company, who 
© have received the books with great ſatisfaction, for their own merit, 
% and on account of the donor. And as the beſt thanks is the good uſe 
© of a gift, I aſſure you, Sir, that not only many of us are encouraged 
« to ſtudy the Engliſh language, now become neceſſary to the literati, 
but now that my congregation have opened their library for public 
e uſe, theſe books will occaſion many others to ſtudy the language, who 
« without them would not have done it. I am, 

&« SIR, in the name of all, &c.” 

On the 3oth of July, juſt before he left London, he received a 
begging letter from a pretended Corſican, named Luigi Baſſi; who ſet 
forth in it, that “he was of the family of the Counts of Ornani, born 
at Olmetta, and loſt his country, with a father and three brothers, in 
„ the conteſt for liberty; he ſays that he had the misfortune to ſee with 
his own eyes the devaſtation of the habitation of his family, and, hav- 
ing loſt his whole fortune, was obliged to fly his country; and, after 
& various wanderings, had at laſt arrived in England.” 

He adds, “that he was educated in the college of nobles at Siena in 
“ Hetruria, and afterwards ſtudied phytic at Rome for the ſpace of four 
“ years; and after ſtudying two years more at Padua, under the fa- 
«© mous profeſſor Morgagni, he commenced Doctor in that faculty, an 
„ honour, as he ſays, gratuitouſly conferred upon him on account of the 


merit of his public exerciſes. After which he thought it right to re- 
6“ viſit 
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« viſit his native iſland, and lend his countrymen his beſt aid by his 
& advice and his activity. But the French fleet then harraſſing the coaſts 
© of Corſica, he found it neceflary to take his leave of it in the month 
* of May preceding, leſt he ſhould ſacrifice in vain his own private li- 
© berty with that of the public.” 

A letter like this, plauſible in its frame, not improbable with reſpect 
to facts, and written in not inelegant Latin, was a ſure bait for Mr. 
Hollis's compaſhon and benevolence. Accordingly, having procured 
Signor Baſſi's addreſs, he completely cloathed him, purchaſed him a 
valuable aſſortment of ſurgeon's inſtruments, and put him money in 
his pocket to enable him to ſeek out a-proper ſtation for the exerciſe 
of his profeſſional talents. But the raſcally impoſtor, having made his 
market of his patron, ſuddenly decamped, and was never heard of 
more, being indeed nothing leſs than what he had pretended to be. 

The laſt memorandum of Mr. Hollis's being in town we find in the 
following extract of a letter from him dated Auguſt 12: _. 

« I am going into Dorſetſhire for ſome time; where to ſettle after- 
© wards —1 know not; but no where, certainly, with that ſeverity of 
&« retirement and ſtudy with which I have paſſed more than the whole 
« flower of my life, hitherto patiently and contentedly, for the public 
“ good.“ | 

The firſt note of his, after he left town, is in theſe words: „If I 
„ was in town, I ſhould certainly be againſt the meaſure of granting an 
« increaſe of ſalary to the directors. The motion ſhewed the luxury 
“ and exorbitancy of the times. Put the earl of , and the other 
“ enemies of the commerce and {ſplendor of theſe nations, will, or I am 
& much miſtaken, cure and free us ſoon from ſuch motions.” 

The following intelligence from the prince of Torremuzza, of his re- 
ceiving the Polyglott bible, appears to have come to Mr. Hollis, at Corſ- 
combe. 

„LU received, by way of Leghorn, your preſent of the Polyglott Bible 
« of Walton, the two volumes of Caſtel's Lexicon, and the Works of 
« Lightfoot. I am aſtoniſhed at your exceſſive goodneſs, Theſe works 
„ are hardly ever ſeen in the beſt public libraries. I am at a loſs to find 
« words to expreſs the obligations with which your goodneſs is conti— 


« nually loading me. The note which you have put in the preface to 
* the 
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e the Polyglott, is to me moſt agreeable, becauſe it is new to me that 


« there are two editions” [of that preface], * one in the time of the Pro- 
e tector Cromwell; and the other after the houſe of Stuart was replaced 
4 on the throne of thoſe kingdoms. ' T he Eflays on Huſbandry | Harte's] 
* I eſteem very much, admiring in them the benevolent genius of your 
„nation, employed in rendering itſelf uſeful to all the world.” 

This letter was anſwered by Mr. Hollis, of the date of September 22: 

The greateſt favour,” ſays he, © your excellency can beſtow upon 
© me, after a benign acceptance of the laſt books ſent to you, is cer- 
ce tainly, not to take notice, of any kind, of me, in any of the valuable 
“ writings in which you ſhall be concerned in future. I ſeek not com- 
* mendation, much leſs public, glaring commendation ; but to do good 
offices quietly as I am able, though in a plain petty way; nor ſhould 
© have ventured to have ſent the laſt books, if 1 had not believed that 
they were in point to your own direct ſtudies; and that it was pro- 
„ bable you would not otherwife have known and been poſſeſſed of 
«© them. 


* I have diſpoſed of the books received from your Excellency, as I 


generally do, to public bodies, reſerving ſuch of them only to my- 


„ ſelf as you, my diſtinguiſhed benefactor, have figured in yourſelf, A 
« diſpoſition of this ſort I eaſily fell into, partly as more decorous to- 
«© wards you, partly as more ſerviceable to the public, and partly as 
* conforming to the rule of (ſome time laid down by me) a ſingle man, 
no almoſt fifty years of age, and thinking rather how much leſs I 
* need, than how much more, that my own proper hbrary ſhould not 
„ {well beyond a certain ſize, and ſhould contain little other than the 
« few tools, ſo to ſay, which I might ſtill want occaſionally to handle.” 

The prince of Torremuzza had, in the ſame letter wherein he ac- 
knowledged the preſents of the Polyglott, &c. recommended to Mr. 
Hollis's civilities the Count Sandoval, who was about to viſit Britain, 
not with the mere curioſity of an idle ſpectator, but with a view of pro- 
fiting by an accurate obſervation of the manners and policy of the 
country; part of what Mr. Hollis anſwered to this recommendation we 
ſhall exhibit : | 

« Much may be obſerved in England by foreigners at this time; 
„ great power, under an imperfect worn out conftitution, and very 
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& paltry leaders; great luxury, and the remains of great ingenuity an 
virtue.“ | | | 

What could be more characteriſtic of the times and their leaders ? 
Yet, by our patriot's leave, theſe defects would not lie fo open and ob- 
vious to a foreigner as they did to him. There might be perſons bred 
among us, and certainly were, in. office and out of office, who were 
more immediately concerned to obſerve, cenſure, correct, and reform, 
this paltry ſtate of our government, but who were not ſo well aware of 
the radical cauſe of the diſtemper as Mr. Hollis ; otherwiſe it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that the ſame leaders would have been ſuffered to wear out 
the conſtitution to the very brink of a final decadence, by purſuing their 
conſumptive plan for the ſeven years that have elapſed ſince this ſaga- 
cious ſketch of our condition was exhibited by our patriot ; who well 
knew how unequal a match the weak remains of ingenuity and virtue 
would be for the vigour of a luxurious ſenſuality, ſupported by the ſu- 
perior numbers of a depraved people in various ſtations and depart- 
ments. 


The following account of Mr. Hollis's ſituation we find in a letter of 


his, to a friend, dated Sept. 24, from Corſcombe : 


An abſence of fifteen years from this country has occaſioned ſeve- 


„ral inconveniences to me, and would occaſion many more, were I not 


* 


cc 


towards Chriſtmas, and then only go to town for a month, two, or 
cc 


three, if poſſible to get clear of it. Retreat is now become more and 
© more acceptable to me. Where ſhall dwell afterwards preciſely, I 
„% do not know at preſent; but as near to this place as may be. It is 
called Urles, or Urles-farm ; and is a moſt healthy, and, I think, 
beautiful ſpot; the very earth itſelf is ſweet beyond a noſegay; but 
« the houſe is a bad and very old farm-houſe. 

& I thank Gop I am well, but I feel, in ſeveral ways, the effects of 
my late long moſt rigid plan; I riſe from fix to ſeven, and to bed 
© from eleven to twelve; and the whole day, each to the other, paſſes 
« into ſuch a variety of tranſactions, ſome not perſonal and of ſcope, 
that I am often ſurprized at the recollection of them. That of which 
J am moſt chary, is my time; and people knowing the ſtreightneſs 
„of my apartment, and that I mean well, under certain fingularities, 
L11 . are 


— 


now on the ſpot to prevent them. It is probable 1 ſhall ſtay here till 
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t are cautious enough in general not to break in upon and conſume it. 
« The idea of ſingularity, by way of ſhield, I try by all means to hold 
% out.” | | 

From Mr. Hollis's expreſſion in this letter, that “ he was often ſur- 
« prized at the recollection of the variety of his tranfactions from day to 
e day,” we conclude, that he kept no written memorandums of them; 
though we are pretty well aſſured, that the public was materially con- 
cerned in the event of them, as well as himſelf. 

We cannot aſcertain the exact time of Preſident Holyoke's death. It 
happened, we believe, ſome time this year, and before the month of 
November, Mr. Hollis receiving an account, that on the 12th of that 
month © the thanks of the corporation of Harvard College were voted to 
« be given to T. H. for his continued generoſity in ſending two large 
ce boxes of curious and valuable books to their library, — which thanks 
were tranſmitted to Mr. Hollis by Mr. Locke, then promoted to the pre- 
ſidentſhip of the college, in the room of Dr. Holyoke, in the following 
letter : | 

« Samuel Locke, an American, a friend to liberty, to his country, to 
„ mankind, unworthy the honor beſtowed upon him by the govern- 
«© ment of Harvard College, but ſolicitous to gratify their wiſhes and 
& thoſe of his country; brought upon the public ſtage in a moſt critical 
& and difficult day; ſurprized and grieved at the conduct of ſome men 
& in. power, and of ſome out; deſirous to promote wiſdom, liberty, vir- 
„tue, and peace, if it be poſſible, among all men; rejoicing in all helps 
“ and encouragements to ſo arduous and important a work; in this 
% view, deeply penetrated with gratitude to the name of Hollis, for per- 
© ſonal, as well as public advantages received, eſpecially from the pre- 
« ſent Thomas Hollis, Efq. of London, a moſt generous benefactor to 
“Harvard College, of the effects of whoſe favours all New England 
« partakes; and which doubtleſs will largely contribute to lay the 
« foundation of empire large and firm in this new world ; yea, to per- 
« fect and eſtabliſh the church on its proper baſis; does himſelf the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of an obliging letter, and two caſes 
« of curious and valuable books, ſuperſcribed to his protection, and to 
« tranſmit the moſt hearty thanks of the corporation of Harvard Col- 
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„lege to the worthy Mr. Hollis of Lincoln's-Inn, for theſe, and his 
c“ gown, for that Here the paper breaks off. 

But there is a poſtſcript, in which Mr. Locke ſays, © We have at Har- 
« yard College now 200 ſtudents; hope for another new college ſhort- 
&* ly, and one new profeſſorſhip at leaſt. Perhaps at firſt ſhall be oblig- 
« ed to blend anatomy and phyſic into one. Are obliged to Mr. Hollis 
« for his ſtrictures, and ſhall receive farther propoſals and hints from 
« his pen with peculiar pleaſure.” 

By the way, this Mr. Samuel Locke is not mentioned by Mr. Hollis 
in any of his papers which are come to our hands; though it ſhould 
ſeem, that Mr. Hollis muſt have had a perſonal regard for him, both 
from what Mr. Locke ſays of having particular obligations to him, and 


his committing to his protection the two caſes of books above-men- 
tioned, 


Mr. Hollis had certainly a predilection for America, but was always 


intimately grieved at the proſpect of its diſunion from Great Britain. 
Mr. Locke indeed aſcribes to his benefactions to Harvard College an ef- 
feEt which Mr. Hollis certainly did not think to be inconſiſtent with the 
{ſubordination of that country to Britain; namely, /e laying a founda- 
tion of empire wide and firm in that new world. It might eaſily be fore- 
{een, however, that when this foundation was laid, and any conſider- 
able progreſs made in the ſuperſtructure, the leading men in the colo- 
nies would not ſubmit to the treatment they met with in their applica- 
tion to the powers in the mother-country for redrets of grievances, or 
acquieſce in the deciſions of ſuch men as have preſided in the cabinet at 
home for fifteen or ſixteen years by paſt. Of this Mr. Hollis ſeems to 
have been perfectly ſenfible; and this, we may preſume, was one princi- 
pal cauſe of his indignation at the conduct of the confidential miniſters 
of the crown, whoſe aim he thought it was to ſubdae the ſpirit of liber- 
ty in America, by way of facilitating the introduction of deſpotiſm into 
the mother country. | | | 

It muſt however be obſerved, that he always avoided a correſpon- 
dence with the political leaders in that country ; his chief epiſtolary in- 
tercourſe and confidence was with men of letters, or men of commerce. 
But he declined private viſits from thoſe Americans who occaſionally 
came to England on different errands. 
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When matters indeed were verging towards a criſis, he ſaw in what 
ſort of patriots the Americans would find their chief reſource; and 
ſpeaking of Mr. Adams in one of his letters, he ſays, I am miſtaken 
jf his abilities and integrity do not raiſe him to a ſtation of eminence.” 
But it does not appear to us that he had the leaſt correſpondence with 
that gentleman, or with any other who has had a ſhare in EY their 
late extraordinary defection. . 

This preſent of books, acknowledged by Mr. Locke, was probably 
the laft he ſent to America. He did not, however, upon his retreat into 
the country, give over his correſpondence with his friends in it. We 
have ſeen above the advice he gave them, with reſpect to their procur- 
ing Engliſh publications. To this one of them anſwered from Boſton, 
June 28, 1770: „ have endeavoured to make a proper uſe of the 
hint about political publications. Several have engaged to ſend for 
« them. Our accounts of things are chiefly by private correſponden- 
« cies.” And more eſpecially by their correſpondence with Mr. Hollis, 
who, now retreating from his ſtation where ſuch intelligence was moſt 
conveniently to be had, the coloniſts were, from that time, to ſupply 
his place as well as they could. 

We are uncertain to whom the following intelligence was written; 
but þelieve it might be to ſome of his correſpondents at Rome : 

We are in a ſtrange way at preſent—a favorite, no Whig, more 
% than a Tory, guides all things; a deſcendent from one of the four 
“ peers who proteſted againſt the Succeſſion figures premier en feconde 
« aſett of penſioners call themſelves the two houſes of parliament ; a 
« ſett of patriots would again be penſioners, as they have been; a — 
© of the — of —— is made to act the 3 and not a fingle man of 
© ability and principle of ſize is to be found throughout the land.” 88. 

We find a note in the papers before us, importing, that“ Mr. H. 
« intereſted himſelf much to find two proper clergymen to go to Cron- 
{« {tadt and Peterſburgh ;” and this during his retirement at Corſcombe, 
in 1770; with a view to promote civilization, and ſpread the Englith 
language and good principles in Ruſſia. With the fame view he fur- 
niſhed Dr. Dumareſque, chaplain to the factory there, with books, &c. 


But the doctor, it ſeems, after various attempts among the great, found 


them 


11 


them ſo ignorant and ill e that he duſpaired of any ſucceſs, and 
left them. 
MDCCLXXI. 

We "RY no account or any note of Mr. Hollis's tranſactions or cor- 
reſpondence this year till the 28th of Auguſt, of which date we find 
the following fragment of a letter from Corſcombe to one of his cor- 
reſpondents in America : 

—*& Too great commendation cannot be beſtowed on the learned ex- 
© cellent Mr. Bollan, for his unremitted energies in behalf of liberty 
© and his country.,—Poor Dr. Harris died of a conſumption, contracted 
© by midnight ſtudies. It is great pity, ſeemingly, that he lived not 
“long enough to bring his work down to the Revolution, eſpecially in 
„the jacobitical retrograde day of ——, I {till think it probable, that 
© the confuſions which are likely to break out ſoon here at home will 
% put an end to American epiſcopation ; and that if thoſe confuſions 
& ſhould not break out, and that the earl of B. ſhould reign favorite, 
& that ſcheme will be driven into execution at all events; for he is ſure- 
ly a Stuart, odiates liberty, and the abettors of it; and remembers well 
© the original fin that is in you; to which alone are to be imputed all 
your late evils.” | 

There had happened in North America ſome difference between the 
baptiſts and ſome other denominations of antiepiſcopalians, to which we 
find ſome obſcure alluſions, not ſufficiently explained. It ſhould ſeem 
that they had not joined the others in ſome application or endeavours to 
prevent biſhops from being ſent to America ;. and for ſome reaſon or 
other complained of perſecution. 

This we learn only from a. letter ſent to Mr. Hollis fr om one of his 
correſpondents there [perhaps Dr. Elliot] of Which the following is an 
extract: | 

& I wiſh our fathers had contrived ſome other way for the mainte- 
© nance of miniſters than by a tax. Thank Gop, we have none in Boſ- 
ton! I do not like any thing that looks like an eſtabliſhment. The 
© baptiſts have no reaſon to complain, for, proving they are baptiſts, 
they are excuſed from all miniſterial taxes. There is nothing in the 
* preſent complexion of this country that looks like perſecution. Both 
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« magiſtrates and miniſters are as free from it as they ever were in any 
&« age or country. If it were not fo, I ſhould deteſt New England as 
&« much as now I love it, and, if poſſible, would leave it. I hate every 
« ſpecies of perſecution, and cannot bear that a people ſhould be accuſed 
« of it, that in my conſcience are free from it. The conteſt with the 
„ baptiſts is owing to the epiſcopalians.” 
But what this conteſt was we are no farther informed than from this 
extract, and the following ſcrap of anſwer to it from Mr. Hollis : 
«© The baptiſts ſeem to have been off their guard, and duped by the 
& epiſcopalians.—The papers relating to them I have put into the hands 
« of the preſbyterians and baptiſts at home.“ 
He goes on ſtill in the ſame letter: 
] mean to ſettle in the Weſt; I have done too much already to be 
« fit now for any thing but retirement. Combinations 1 can no longer 
& bear. London I abominate; in the winter I muſt return to it, in 
& order, it is hoped, afterwards to take my leave of it for ever..—The 
« worthy and excellent people on your fide the water may do well in 
„ the future to lodge copies of their intereſting publications, the con- 
« troverſial eſpecially, in Williams's library, in Whitecroſs-ſtreet, Crip- 
&« ple-gate, London, which is a good public library, was founded by 
an eminent diſſenting miniſter, and is, at this time, under the direc- 
« tion of a very reſpectable body of diflenting gentlemen and divines, 
« who are the truſtees of it. By ſo doing, every thing of theirs will 
| become known at once in the centre of our metropolis, and attend- 
«© cd to probably, and preſerved ; and your worthy people and libraries 
| « will get enriched [probably] by the liberality and wiſdom of the weal- 
“ thieſt, ableſt, moſt beneficent of thoſe truſtees, their friends, acquain- 
„ tance and others.” 5 
The following character of Jaſper Mauduit was ſent to the public pa- 
pers ſome time in Auguſt, 1771, by a friend of Mr. Hollis's: 
Jaſper Mauduit, Eſq. who died lately at Hackney, having imbibed 
| « virtuous and honeſt principles, acted agreeably and conſiſtently thro? 
| „life, with a reſolution and firmneſs not often practiſed in theſe days. 
| «© He was an active and good citizen; and as ſuch engaged in much 
| « public buſineſs. He was a warm and ſtrenuous friend to civil and 
; “religious 
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« religious liberty, on the principles of toleration; and exerted himſ:!f 
& on all occaſions in ſupport of it. Being agent for the colonies, he 
c“ foreſaw public calamity, and was greatly afflicted at what he knew 
« would be the conſequences of any attack upon their conſtitution. He 
& lamented the general defection and want of fixed principles, as de- 
“ ſtructive of every thing which is valuable. In his walk through life 
&« he was affable and frank. There was in him an humane affection 
« which always diſcovered itſelf to thoſe whom he eſteemed for their 
virtue. To the profligate and deſigning he was reſerved and cool. 
„Lament, reader, the loſs the public ſuſtains ; but let not his memory 
c be loſt to poſterity !” 

We have given an account above of Mr. Hollis's edition of Algernon 
Sydney's works, in the year 1763. That edition being nearly ſold off, 


it was determined by the proprietors to reprint it ; but Mr. Hollis being 


apprized of ſome errors in the text of the Diſcourſes on Government,” 
prevailed with the learned and ingenious Mr. J. Robertſon to reviſe the 
whole impreſſion ; which that gentleman undertook, and performed, 
greatly to the advantage of that important work, as may be ſeen in an 
advertiſement by him prefixed to this new edition. 


If it ſhould be aſked, why the errors of former editions were ſuffered 


to ſtand uncorrected in that of 1763; we can only ſay, on the part of 
Mr. Hollis, that he concerned himſelf no farther with that edition than 
to furniſh it with notes to Sydney's Life ; his letters from the Sydney 


papers, chiefly to his father; thoſe to the honourable Henry Savile, 


publiſhed by themſelves, in octavo, in the year 1742; to Sydney's Trial 
and his Apology in the day of his death ; leaving the correction of 
errors to the perſons ufually employed by the bookſellers for that 
purpoſe. 

In this edition, reviſed by Mr. Robertſon, are added, © Letters of 
« Algernon Sydney, taken. from Thurloe's State-papers,” which were 
not publiſhed in 1763. 

October 24. Mr. Hollis received the following letter from Mr. W1l-. 
liam Strahan, junior, - together with a copy of the new edition, revited 
by Mr. Robertſon : 
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« Dear SIR, Snorobill, Oct. 22, 177 1. 

6 I was ſorry to hear, upon inquiring in Pallmall, that you are not 
“ expected in London till after Chriſtmas; though it could not but give 
me great pleaſure to hear that you enjoyed ſo good health. 

© Thenew edition of Sydney's Works being at laſt nearly finiſhed, I 
© thought it my duty to ſend a copy for your inſpection before publi- 
cation, that any alteration you would chuſe might be made. The 
& whole impreſſion is thrown off, except the title ſheet. 

Mr. Robertſon having ſuggeſted, that as all Sydney's works are now 
ce collected into one view, perhaps ſimply, The Works of Algernon Sydney 
& would be as well as enumerating them; a title is likewiſe ſent in that 
“ form for your conſideration. 

« You will pleaſe, Sir, to look at the introductory paragraphs Mr. R. 
&« has prefixed to the General View of Government, in caſe you ſhould 
e chooſe to have that leaf cancelled. 

Mr. Cadell has deſired me to requeſt the favour of you, Sir, to let 
& him have the plate of the head, to throw off a number, 500, for the 
© edition. | 

« have better health than for many years paſt ; but too much lei- 
« ſure. The enſuing winter, I hope, will produce many things; tho 
4 I do not hear of any new works of great merit that are expected. 

« Wiſhing you all health and happineſs, I have the honour to ſub- 
&« ſcribe myſelf, | 

% Dear SIR, 
« Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
“ W. STRAHAN.“ 
To which Mr. Hollis anſwered: 
«Dear 81 R, Cor/combe, Nov. 2, 1771. 
© 'The ſending of the copy of the new edition of A. Sydney's Works 
“ isa freſh and acceptable proof of your attention toward me. 

« have eyed the copy. The editor has diſtinguiſhed himſelf emi- 
« nently, even beyond my great expectation of him, by his ability, 
“learning, and induſtry. The printer has done his part likewiſe, 
„with a uniform and elegant ſimplicity, which cannot fail of ſtriking 
« every intelligent obſerver of it. May the work prove fortunate to the 
latter, and obtain him that Preeminency with the bookſellers, his pa- 
«trons, 
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& trons, and others, which, in that reſpect, it 1s bare juſtice to declare 
« he ſurely deſerves from them. 

“ What has occurred farther in regard to the new edition, I have 
“ Fritten on the returned papers. 

The plate of the head of A. Sydney was engraven by the ingenious 
& Mr. Baſire for the late Mr. Millar, I think, at my expence ; and I ap- 
“ prehend the plate is now with the heirs or aſſigns of Mr. Millar, or 
& with Mr. Batre. 

Ever be praiſed the liberality of the gentlemen proprietors, for 
“ having given ſtability with decorum to the works of A. Sydney! a 
“ man now in the over-meaſure of heavenly bliſs, to die a ſecond time 
& for them, and for us all, were there need, and the poſlibility fo 
6: to die. 

« I thank Gop I continue in perfect health, with many workmen, 
* labourers, about me. After Chriſtmas it will be neceſſary for me to 
* ſee London, in order to make good my final retreat into this coun- 
„ try. Lam, 

„ Destin 


“ Your affectionate friend, 
cc 1 70 H. * 

What Mr. Hollis's farther ſentiments were of this new edition will 
appear in an extract of his letter to Mr. Robertſon, to be preſently ex- 
hibited. 

Some people may, perhaps, think that Mr. Hollis's veneration for A. 
Sydney may have carried him a little too far towards the enthuſiaſtic, in 
what he ſays of Sydney's readineſs to die a ſecond time for the liberties 
of his country: ſuch people, I mean, as are attached to the ſyſtem of 
the Dalrymples and Macpherſons of the preſent age. But to tuch no 
apology is neceſſary, as they can have no idea of the principle which 
actuated the noble author of the & Diſcourſes on Government,” nor of 
the generous gratitude which they who value the conſtitutional freedom 


of Engliſhmen, above the mean ſervility of a court dependant, deſire to 


expreſs to ſuch an advocate. 


In a letter to Mr. Robertſon, of the ame date with that to Mr. Strahan, 
Mr. Hollis ſays: 
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« You have exceded my higheſt expectation, Sir, in your late un- 
& dertaking, and which to admire moſt, your learning, Judgment, dili- 
„ gence, I know not. 

„The “General View of Government,” on the review of it, ſeemeth 
& not to have been written by A. Sydney; but, marked as it is, will be 
« worth preſerving. I am clearly of opinion that the labors and abili- 
ce ties of the ingenious editor ought to be pointed out and made known 


6 to the public. 


The Apology was dictated by A. S. probably to Ducas, a French- 
& man; the ſame who gave evidence in his behalf at his trial. 

&« The Tra, it is appehended, ſhould be printed alſo, as well as the 
& Apology, from the laſt edition, much pains having been taken with it 
& by the late ingenious Mr. Spence, a friend to liberty, and another per- 
« ſon, to render it more correct. 

It is ſaid, there are a few letters of A. Sydney in Thuwoe's State 
% Papers; if ſo, they ſhould be added to the other letters, and perhaps 
« head them. The letters, all of them, it is apprehended, ſhould take 
„modern ſpelling.” 

Mr. Robertſon had propoſed to inſcribe the new edition to Mr. Hollis, 
who declined it. 

„My earneſt and ſincere requeſt,” ſays he, is, that no notice be taken 
« of me, directly or indirectly, in the new edition of the Dz/corr/es. In 
« reſpect to dedications, I am below them, diſlike them, and never did, 
« or will, accept of one of them.” 

We wiſh we could do juttice to the merit of this worthy reviſer of the 
laſt edition of Sydney's Works, which, for want of authentic informa- 
tion, is not in our power. We are told, he was formerly curate to the 
late excellent Dr. Sykes, with whom his liberal principles, with reſpect 
to religion and government, would meet with ample encouragement. 
A manuſcript hath been communicated to us, written by Mr. Robertſon, 
containing ſome ingenious obſervations on the uſe of the letter S in the 
writings of our countrymen, wherein the preference given by Mr. Ad- 
diſon and others to the termination 75, in ſuch words as et and 
hath, for does and has, is ſhewn to be a mere prejudlice; an that, with 


reſpect to the bis „ in our language, occaſioned by the frequent uic of 
the 


A 


the letter 8, the Latin 18 full as reprehenſible as the Engliſh. This little 
piece, being a curioſity never printed, that we know of, is inſerted in 
the Appendix, 

It may be obſerved, that when old people begin to loſe their teeth 
the pronunciation of the letter S firſt. betrays this defect. This imper- 
fection in his elocution gave occaſion, we preſume, to Quin the actor, 
when he grew old, to ſay, © He would whiltle Folllaff for no man's plea- 
„ Ms. | 

Mr. Hollis's papers afford us no other inſtances of his correſpondence 
or intercourſe with the political or literary world, during the year 177 1, 
ſave only a memorandum that he received four copies of the following 
work, as preſents from the author, towards the latter end of Decem- 
ber 2 

« Diſcorſo academico ſopra un antica inſcrizzione trovato nel Teatro 
ce della Citta di Catanea recitito nell adunanzade Paſtori Etnei, dal principe 
di Biſcari, Fondatore e protettore della medeſima in Catanea, 1771.” 
Quarto, 

We have mentioned the Prince of Biſcari already, and ſhall take 
occaſion to * of him again. 

MDCCLXXII. 

We meet with no memorials of Mr. Hollis this year earlier than Sep- 
tember 2; of which date we find a letter from his worthy correſpon- 
dent at Rome; part of the contents as follows: 

«© The ſyſtem of affairs in this country may probably not be very in- 
* tereſting to you; but I am perſuaded it will always give you ſatis fac- 
to be informed of any man doing his duty, which is the cafe of the 
„ preſent Pope; a man who, conſidering his education, and former ſta- 
“tion in life, does wonders, and is a reproach to moſt other ſovereigns. 
His integrity is not inferior to his abilities; and, although he has every 
difficulty to ſtruggle with, has hitherto conducted things with uncom- 
“ mon ſucceſs, The great are the leaſt ſatisfied with him; he having, 
* by his impartiality in adminiſtering juſtice, ſtopped the abuſes hereto- 
“fore practiſed by them in every ſort of oppreſſion, Upon the whole, 
* I believe him to be as honeſt a man as lives.” 
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Mr. Hollis anſwered, October 28: 

The character of the preſent Pope is intereſting to me, a thingling, 
and in retreat. I honour his great abilities and integrity, and wonder 
he plays the loſing game, the hardeſt of all games, with ſo much good 
humour and ſkill. My own opinion has long been, that the happi- 
neſs of mankind procedes from individuals, not numbers ; and that 
moſt rarely princes are found to be of thoſe individuals.” 

To which Mr. Hollis's correſpondent replied, December 16: 
Having frequent acceſs to the pope, either for his ſervice or others 
(never for myſelf), I had an occaſion of repeating preciſely what you 
{aid of him, with which he was well pleaſed, acknowledged the truth, 
as far as conſiſtent with his modeſty, which is unaffected; and added, 
that he prayed Gop to aſſiſt him to diſcharge the truſt committed to 
his care; confeſſed, he was ſenſible the troubled ſea in which he 
had to navigate required ſuperior abilities, but he hoped the juſtice of 
his intentions would compenſate much. On another occaſion, ſpeak- 
ing to me of the circumſtances of the times, reſpecting his ſtation, he 
ſaid, few great effects were produced without a cauſe; that his pre- 
deceſſors, having too many of them acted on motives of intereſt in- 
ſtead of duty, they had by that means loſt the reſpect heretofore paid 
them ; theretore it was not to be wondered at that they loſt their in- 
fluence.—Many anecdotes reſpecting this worthy man prove the pru- 
dence of the chofce of him for a ſovereign. But they that elected 
him are not by any means content; for having been, in the former 
part of his life, in a private ſtation, he had occaſion to be witneſs of the 
abuſe the great made of their uſurped power, which is now ſuſpend- 
ed to ſuch a degree that a cardinal or prince, in matters of juſtice, 
counts no more than a private man, as far as it is poſſible for the 
pope's intelligence to extend. — The affair of the jeſuits is {till here a 
great object undecided. Several ſteps have already been taken againſt 
them ; and it is believed the order will be aboliſhed. The pope acts 
with much circumſpection, and hitherto has proceded upon evident 
proots in every reſolution taken againſt them.“ 

The reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee theſe particulars, * this 


teſtimony of the pope's juſtice and magnanimity, from a man who had 
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ſo many opportunities of being near his perſon, and, in ſome degree, 
in his confidence, Woe cannot find any anſwer of Mr. Hollis to this 
laſt letter, though we doubt not but the correſpondence was kept up to 
the very laſt of Mr. Hollis's life. We ſhall hear more of this worthy 
Pope under the next year. 

September 23. Mr. Hollis, among others, ſent the following epitaph, 
as proper to be inſcribed on the monument of general Wolfe, to the 
St, James's Chronicle : | 

© THE PARLIAMENT 
© ERECTED THIS MONVMENT 
© TO THE MEMORY OF MAJOR GENERAL JAMES WOLFE. 
© WHO HAVING DISTINGVISHED HIMSELF EMINENTLY 
* IN EVROPE AND NORTH AMERICA, 
© BY A STRETCH OF MAGNANIMITY, 
© GAINED A MASTER-VICTORY AT QVEBEC, 
* SEPTEMBER 13, 1759. 
& AND FIX'D, VPON THE SPOT, IN DEATH, 
* THE FVLNESS OF HIS FAME.“ 


After the reſolution was taken to erect a monument to the memory 
of general Wolfe, many writers tried their hands at a proper inſcription 
for it; perhaps this of Mr. Hollis might not be the worit, nor do we 
exhibit it as tae beſt; nor indeed ſo much for its merit as a compoſition, 
as to ſheiw that Mr. Iollis, in his retreat, was not forgetful of the good 
of his country, or of the men who, 1a his 1dea, had been eminent bene- 
factors to it in their feveral ſtations. | 

Along with this inſcription, compoſed by Mr. Hollis, was found ano- 
ther, by an anonymous writer, publiſhed in the St. James's Chronicle, 
September 17 ; to which, becauſe it appears by his preſerving a copy of 
it to have had Mr. Hollis's approbation, we 1ihall give a place in the Ap- 
pendix. | 

We tind the copy of a note, dated October r, ſent to Mr. Strahan, 
from Lyme Regis; viz. 

“Thomas Hollis preſents his beſt compliments to Mr. Strahan, and 


e bes the favour of him to cauſe a ſecond article to be inſerted into the 


London Chronicle, Tuctdav, October 5; and into Lloyd's Evening 
«Poſt 
7 
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&« Poſt, Friday, October 8; and the expence of that article, like the 
“ former, ſhall be thankfully repaid in December next, Oct. T, 1772.” 
Mr. Hollis was miſtaken in the date intended for his article. The 5th 
of October that year was Monday, and conſequently Tueſday was the 
6th. The article however was inſerted in the London Chronicle; from 
October 6th to October 8th. | 

The title of this article was, BOOKS FOR THE SVEDES; containing a 
liſt of patriotic books and tracts, by Poynet, Goodman, Languet, Bu- 
chanan, Hottoman, Milton, Harrington, Nedham, Locke, Moleſworth, 
and Trenchard; which we inſert at length in the Appendix. 

The concluſion is this: “Of the abovenoticed books, it ſhould ſeem 
ce the fifth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, are particularly expedient to 
© be tranſlated into Suediſh art his time; and it is probable they will, 
© by ſome among the bands of nobles, clergy, lawyers, or others, of 
that free renowned country; who, knowing well the gs of human 
nature, and their own rights, prize them above all things. 

„Cos Nor. 

In England, under liberty, Oct. 5, 1772.” 


his IT hold firm, 
Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never hurt, 
Surpriz d by unjuſt force, but not enthralld ;. 
Yea even that which miſchief meant moſt harm 
Shall, in the happy trial, prove moſt glory ; 
And evil on itſelf ſhall back recoil, &c. &c. 
Masx of J. M. 
Mr. Hollis's benevolent advice to the Swedes, couched in this little 
publication, came ſomewhat out of due time. In the preceding Auguſt 
their king had found the means to ſeize the government, to give the 
death-ſtroke to their antient conſtitution, and to render himſelf ab- 
ſolute. 
A late elegant hiſtorian of this remarkable revolution has been very 


particular in his account of the fineſſes of his Swediſh Majeſty, and his 
cooperators in bringing about this change in the government; nor does 
he ſeem to think thoſe artifices at all inconſiſtent with an aſſemblage of 


virtues and excellencies which he hath conterred upon this monarch 
with 
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with a bountiful hand, and in a ſtile ſufficiently captivating to make 
readers of a certain claſs fall down and worſhip ſo enchanting an idol. 

But after all the embelliſhments beſtowed upon the character of the 
King of Sweden by this ingenious and agreeable writer, we are obliged 
to confeſs, that we ſee nothing 1n it that riſes above the honeſty or abi- 
lities of a dextrous ſharper at the head of his accomplices, whoſe arts, 
being detected in men of inferior ſtations, would have preferred them to 
the pillory. 

It is indeed alledged, that they whom Mr. Hollis diſtinguiſhes by 
bands of nobles, clergy, iawyers, and others, to whom the protection of the 
liberties of Sweden were committed in truſt for the people, were at that 
time ſo corrupt and venal as to be fit for nothing but that ſtate of fla- 
very to which the royal poli:ician reduced them. 

Admit this to have been the caſe, would a juſt, virtuous, magnani- 
mous prince have taken the advantage of this circumſtance to inſlave a 
whole people of all ranks and orders to his own deſpotic will? 

Corruption and venality, objected to the curators of government, 
never deſcend below certain ſuperior claſſes of men in public office. If 
you are inclined to conſider a revolution of this kind in the light of a 
puniſhment inflicted on theſe unworthy citizens, you ſhould not forget 
the injuſtice and impropriety of making millions of honeſt and innocent 
men miſerable, for the wickedneis of five or ſix hundred raſcals who 
had betrayed their truſt. 

The ſame circumſtances which afforded the King of Sweden the 
means of making himſelf arbitrary, would have impowered him to pu- 
nith every villain in office, and to have executed thoſe laws of the coun- 
try which ſecured the freedom of the people, and to have ſubſtituted 
other officers in the room of thoſe he found reaſon to remove as traitors 
to their country, and moreover to have procured tuch good ſupplemen- 
tary laws, for the durable happineſs of his people, as the occaſion ſug- 
vetted. 

In a poſtſcript to the note ſent to Mr. Strahan, as above, Mr, Hollis 
ſays, © he had not ſeen the news-paners tor a week paſt ;” conſequently 
he had not ſeen a pretty long detail of ins Swediſh majeity's procedings, 
in a letter fr: n; Stockholm, dated September 15, and publiſhed in the 
London Gazette, Ost. 2. wherein are exhibited inſtances of the inſults 
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of deſpotic power, in purchaſing the abject ſubmiſſion of the magiſ- 
trates, burghers, and others, with ſuch baubles as laced hats, yellow 
ribbands, and medals, commemorating the king's triumph and their 
own infamy. In the ſame Gazette we read of bands of nobles accept- 
ing of the like decorations, of which, we may ſuppole, they thought 
themſelves too highly honoured to ſet about the drudgery of tranſlating 
the books recommended to them by Mr. Hollis, not to mention that 
they were now engaged to other ſtudies. 

We have ſeen above, that the worthy Mr. De Berch of Stockholm 
was affronted that Mr. Hollis could find but one Abdiel to defeat the 
plot in favour of the crown, in 1756, in all Sweden. It he was living 
at the time of this revolution, what may he be ſuppoſed to have ſaid, 
that not ſo much as one ſucceſſor of the ſaid Abdiel was to be found in 
1772, when a much more pernicious conſpiracy againſt public liberty 
was in agitation ? 

Perhaps indeed Mr. Hollis's reference to the bands of nobles, &c. with 
the character he gives them of “knowing well he 7:ghts of buman na- 
& ture, and their own rights, and prising them above all things,” might 
be ironical, and a bitter ſarcaſm, that ſhould rankle in the heart of 
every Swede, ri evil on itſelf hath back recoild; which ſome people 
have propheſied may be the caſe, upon the demiſe of a certain prince 
nearly allied to the Swedith adventurer. In the mean time, we ſeem 
to ourſelves to hear many a brave and honeſt Swede repeating privately, 
along with his morning and evening oraiſons, 

Exoriare aliquis noftris ex offibus ultor ] 

It is not improbable that Mr. Hollis, in pitching upon theſe books, 
might have an eye to his countrymen, as well as to the Swedes. It may 
be preſumed, from ſome of his foregoing ſtrictures on the men in office, 
and their meaſures, that he did not think the admonitions contained in 


theſe books either inapplicable to the occaſion, or unſuitable to the ne- 


ceilities of real Britiſh patriots. | 
He had ſent every one of theſe books to the public library at Harvard 
College, and ſome of them to private perſons, and the Americans ap- 
pear to have made the proper uſe of them. Had the counſels of the 
Britiſh cabinet prevailed, and the plan of ſubduing the coloniſts ſucced- 
ed, no ſenſible man ever doubted, that the experiment would have 
| been 
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been made upon England, when the virtue and integrity of ſenators, 
nobles, lawyers, and clergy, would not have ſtood in the way of that 
unconditional ſubmiſſion of the Britiſh ſubject, which was projected for 
the patient and rude American. But they ſeem to be reſerved for a 
better fate; and if from thence we may derive a reſpite for ourſelves, 
let us be thankful, and patiently wait for the hour when N emeſis {hall 
play her part ;—cum—dabrit in laqueum veſtigia no/ter 

Perjidus, et nigri patietur carceris uncum, 

Aut maris A,gai rupem, /copuloſque frequentes 

Ex/ulibus magnis. Pend gaudebis amara, 

Nomints inviſi tandemque fatebere latus 

Nec /urdum, nec Tirefiam quenquam eſſe Deorum. 

The laſt note of Mr. Hollis's correſpondence we have found is dated 
October 28 ; but to whom written does not appear : 

It has plexſed Gop, my dear Sir, to grant me, for the general, good 
«© health, ſince I left London; but I am evidently verging on infirmi- 
ties and old age. Had I ſtayed in London, I ſhould have adled. O it 
* was a terrible magnanimity with which I lived there! with dangers 
© compatſled round and ſolitude !” 

He ſeems, by ſome fragments we have picked up, to have charac- 
teriſed ſome of the great men of that time, both in and out of office, 
_ either in the ſame letter, or one of the ſame date. Of the Earl of Chat- 
ham he ſays, If he has infirmities, let us remember human Mature, 
and his virtues.” The reſt is imperfect. 


MDCCLXXI11I. 


We are now arrived at the laſt vear of Mr. Hollis's life; in which we 


have no written memorandums how he was employed till June 26, of 
which date we find part of a letter to ſome friend abroad, we believe to 
his correſpondent at Rome: N 

* 'The Earl of Chatham,” ſays he, “ has taken a pouh at LymeRegis, 
« and thinks the air the pureſt he ever breathed, and the ſituation the 


« moſt delightful and ſtately. There are who mean to make his lord- 


* ſhip pay for theſe advantages, by urging his intereſt with parliament 
for the reſtoration, amplification of Lyme Cob, a matter of the high- 
* eſt conſequence to the welfare of the town of Lyme Regis, always for 
Nnn liberty; 
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i liberty; and to the ſafety of the Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh navigation; 
&« and, in times of peace, the navigation of our neighbours the French 
«© 2nd Dutch, and all the other northern nations.“ 

We are informed that Mr. Hollis had a perſonal interview with the 
Earl of Chatham when his Lordſhip came into that neighbourhood. 
Mr. Hollis was perhaps one of the politeſt men of his time, and would 
not be backward in paying this little complement to a man whom he 
eſteemed to be much greater for his virtues and abilities than for his 
titles. To viſit the earl of Chatham at Lyme Regis, was a very differ- 
ent thing from viſiting him in town, at leaſt in Mr. Hollis's ideas; and 
could have no interpretations put upon it, beyond the demands of good 
breeding; unleſs perhaps we have liberty to preſume that Mr. Hollis 
was one of thoſe “ who meant to make his Lordſhip pay for the advan- 
tages of his ſituation by promoting the improvements at Lyme Cob, 
“ and conſequently the welfare of Lyme Regis,” to which Mr. Hollis 
himſelf was a bountiful benefactor. But this is but ſpeculation and 
conjecture ; and as ſuch we leave it. 

In the ſame letter he ſays, © in regard to politics, to my plain ſenſe, 
“ things are conducting from very bad to much worſe; and in the re- 
“ verſe, preciſe way to what a whig, a friend to the principles of the 
Revolution, would wiſh and expect. 

« Among the nobles and great commoners reign venality, ignorance, 
e and fribbleiſm : among the middle ranks, diſſipation and ſquander ; 
and among the lower claſſes, wickedneſs and want; to the increaſe of 
« which the late and preſent very dear times have not a little contri- 
„ buted. In reſpect of want, the preſent caſe of the poor people of 
&« Cornwall, for the general an induſtrious people, were there room to 
c relate it, would make your heart bleed. Farewell.” 

By a letter, dated Anguſt 25, 1773, it appears that Mr. Hollis con- 
tinued his correſpondence with his friend at Rome, who wrote to him, 
of that date as follows : 

« By a copy of the Pope's brief, which I ſend you, which aboliſhes 
<« the late order of the jeſuits, and was written by the Pontiff himſelf, 
% you will ſee with what moderation he has proceded, and how effectu- 
. * ally he has diſarmed all the partizans of the order, who were nume- 
< rous and mighty. Indeed it required nothing leſs than a man of the 

7 | „ pope's 
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«© pope's abilities, to conduct an affair of ſuch importance alone, and 
e without conſulting one cardinal, when all of them ſuppoſe they have 
ca right to be called upon on much leſs occaſions ; whereas he never 
&© communicated his meaſures to any until the brief was ſent to the 


& courts, and then he deputed a congregation of five cardinals and two 


<« prelates to execute his orders. This is the principal event in this city; 
„ which will probably preſerve peace for ſome time with the foreign 
& powers, who all ſeem to be bent upon a reform, at leaſt a ſaving in ec- 
& cleſiaſtical affairs.” 

We do not meet with any remains of an anſwer to this letter among 
Mr. Hollis's papers. We wiſh we could have gratified the reader with 
any ſketch of Mr. Hollis's ſentiments on ſo important and intereſting an 
event. It is indeed probable enough, that this letter came too late for 
an anſwer; as it was not now of ſuch moment to Mr. Hollis to be punc- 
tual in his correſpondence as it had been heretofore. 

The abolition of the order of the jeſuits was an incident in the hiſto- 
ry of Europe which concerned more ſtates than thoſe of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion; and England perhaps not ſo little as ſome people may 
imagine ; concerning which we ſhall humbly offer one or two reflec. 
tions of our own, after we have given another extract of a letter from 
this correſpondent of Mr. Hollis to another gentleman, containing like- 
wiſe ſome farther particulars of the character of pope Clement XIV : 

“Fame will have informed you of the character of the Pope, which 
I can confirm to you of my own knowledge. He is, I ſuppoſe, the 
« moſt diſintereſted man alive; and, as far as depends upon himſelf, 
« his conduct is unexceptionable. It is the unhappineſs of ſovereigns, 
that they muſt of neceſſity depend much on others; and few there 
„are indeed that approach them, but with ſelfiſh, and too often indi- 
« rect views. The pope, on a principle of duty, has erected a new 
* muſeum at the vatican, where many antiquities of conſequence are 
„placed, particularly the two famous centaurs, and the antique moſaic 
* of the pigeons, purchaſed by him for a conſiderable ſum. The build- 
ing is rather expenſive than commodious or fitting, having been con- 
* ducted by perſons deficient in the neceſſary abilities. This does not 
* lefſen the goodneſs of the ſovereign's intentions, though for his ho- 
_ © nour, as well as of the age, it were to have been wiſhed it had fallen 
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into other hands. Human nature muſt ever be the ſame, and the 
« greateſt events are produced by the ſprings of private paſſions, and 
„therefore no wonder they ſhould influence in leſſer matters.“ 

This extraordinary pope died September 22d; and, as we are in- 
formed by one of his biographers, “ ſcarce had he expired, when his 
© body turned black, and appeared in a ſtate of putrefaction; and, ac- 
* cording to the report of eyewitneſſes, upon taking out his bowels, 
marks of a cruel poiſon were thought to be diſcovered.” | 

Of this murder the jeſuits were brought in guilty, by the common 
ſuffrage of Europe, for 

Who finds the heifer dead and bleeding freſh, 
And ſees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will ſuſpect, *twas he that made the ſlaughter ? 

The abolition of the order of jeſuits was an act of heroiſm which 
could be undertaken and accompliſhed only by a man who valued his 
life leſs than his duty. 

We have a reflection above of one of Mr. Hollis's correſpondents, 
who ſays, * that this event would probably for ſome time preſerve 
« peace with the foreign powers;” which might probably have been 
the caſe, though the meaſure in itſelf had been ever ſo unjuſt. But it 
would detract from the merit of Ganganelli, to ſuppoſe that, beſides the 
ſtate- policy of this abolition, he had not reſpect to the nõrale pratique 
of the ſociety, or that he was not in earneſt when he intimated that it 
was detrimento potius, ac perturbande magis populorum tranguillitati, 
quam eidem procurandæ accommoaata. 

One effect however of this proſcription was the bringing over addi- 
tional numbers of the exjeſuits into England, where they might be re- 
ceived into popiſh families, and exerciſe their functions there, and in 
other ſtations, without being affected by the cenſures paſſed upon them 
in Roman catholic countries. | 

The world has been over and over appriſed of the miſchievous prin- 
ciples of the jeſuits, particularly with reſpect to their operations in pro- 
teſtant countries. 

Religion is worth ſomething to every civil government, except when 
it is uſed and encouraged as the engine of ſtate-policy ; and then it is 


worth nothing. If civil governors will take upon themſelves the care 
of 
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of religion, they ſhould order the forms of it ſo that it may have a vital 
effect upon the manners of individuals. The public religion has very 
little of this effect among any rank of our people; and none at all upon 
thoſe who have their ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern good and evil; and 
hence, whatever it might be in the beginning of its eſtabliſhment, we 
mean at the Reformation, it is now degenerated into a mere ſyſtem of 
politics, and, with reſpect to the genuine influence which religion ſhould 
have upon the underſtandings and minds of its profeſſors, a mere heap 
of contradictions and abſurdities. 

If this were not the caſe, the late laws in favour of Papiſts could never 
have paſſed in a Britiſh Proteſtant parliament, at leaſt before a thorough 
examination had taken place of the intrinſic merit of our public reli- 
gion, and the genuine principles of popery; which are, by the moſt 
authentic writings of the moſt approved writers of that communion, de- 
clared to be unalterable and indiſpenſable. 

It was the ſaying of a famous patriot of the laſt age, that, if 7he 
© common people of England once loft the cry again/t popery, it would be 
« he eaſre/t matter in the world lo take away their liberiy.“ We tranſcribe 
this from a work publiſhed in three volumes, from 1716 to 1719 *. 
A work much valued in its day, by the few who ſaw the almoſt neceſ-. 
fary tendency of the principles it oppoſed. 

The patriot ſuppoſed to be the author of the maxim was the Lord 
Somers, who ſaid, perhaps on the ſame occaſion, that“ he ſhould trem- 
ple for poſterity, if he thought the principles of the Reformation, and 
<« thoſe of the Revolution, would ever ceaſe to be eſteemed the pillars of 
* the Britiſh conſtitution.“ 

Traces of theſe principles have indeed been diſcerned of late years 
in the books of certain writers who wiſhed to have them adopted as cur- 
rent rules of practice; at the ſame time that they have been and are 
univerſally rejected by thoſe who ſhould be bound both in conſcience 
and honour to act upon them. 

Before parliament had looſened the reſtraints upon popery, it ſeems 
to have been expedient to inquire what number of jeſuits were reſident 
an England, what were their ſtations, what proviſions were made for 


* Occaſional Papers, N* II. intituled, © The Character of a Proteſtant,” 
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their ſubſiſtence, and what lay- families were admitted to partake of the 
merits of the fraternity. The controverſy concerning Bower the hiſto- 
rian of the popes, and the narrative of one Mr. Arnold, afforded preg- 
nant occaſion to the civil magiſtrate to inform himſelf of the facts ſpe- 
cified and aflerted in the courſe of thoſe publications by ſome kind of 
verbal proceſs; a matter which, by the way, Mr. Hollis had much at 
heart, but had the mortification to find all his remonſtrances on that 
head received with a coolneſs nothing ſhort of contempt. 

The jeſuit Philips, on another hand, was obliged, in conſequence of 
the remarks made on his hiſtory of cardinal Pole, to explain himſelf on 
the article of civil allegiance due from papiſts to a proteſtant prince, 
which he did with ſo dextrous a duplicity as to leave it a moot point in 
the underſtandings of almoſt all, but thoſe of his own communion, 
whether the papiſts in general were not really better ſubjects to his ma- 


jeſty than any one proteſtant in his dominions. 


We cannot, without deviating too far from our plan, exhibit a par- 
ticular account of father Philips's political principles on the ſubject 
abovementioned ; we will only obſerve, that he has not ſecured the al- 
legiance of a papiſt to a proteſtant prince, ſo far as to exclude the pope 
from interfering with it whenever his holineſs finds it neceſſary to act 
the politician in ordine ad ſpiritualia. Nor do we believe that, upon 
Philips's principles, any honeſt papiſt could conſcientiouſly take the oath 
preſcribed by the late act of parliament ; and if any jeſuit in particular 
ſhould take it, it is a ſign only how little his declaration againſt mental 
reſerves and equivocations 1s to be depended upon. 

We have been informed, that when ſome of the Roman catholic no- 
bility and gentry explained themſelves, at a meeting with thoſe mem- 
bers of parliament who introduced the bill into the houſe of commons, 
they expreſſed their contempt of the political ſentiments of their prieſts 
in pretty ſtrong terms; and even went ſo far as to give ſome of the 
company room to ſuſpect, that they were not much influenced even by 
the better principles of religion which papiſts hold in common with 
proteſtants. The principal object of theſe was undoubtedly to hold 
their eſtates on a leſs precarious footing than they had hitherto done; 
and if their indifference for religion was ſuch as they pretended, the 
much nearer way to their object had been to profeſs themſelves pro- 
teſtants, 


Wo 


teſtants, and to have taken away all jealouſy at once, by giving the 
church and ſtate all the ſecurity of their good faith which the law has 
provided on that behalf. 

One or two popiſh prieſts had, it ſeems, been convicted upon the 
ſtatute which makes the exerciſe of their function, impriſonment for 
life; and were, at the time when this bill was in agitation, actually 
under that ſentence. To relieve them from the ſeverity of that penal- 
ty, was an act of humanity, highly becoming the principles of a pro- 
teſtant ſenate, and in that view, praiſeworthy, and of good report; and 
if the delinquents under that law could prevail with themſelves to take 
the preſcribed oath bona fide, they might with propriety be entitled to 
the indulgence of the new act in their favour ; becauſe, in that caſe, 
their civil allegiance was a ſeparate conſideration from their ſpiritual 
obligations. 

But how far it was prudent or conſiſtent with their fidelity to their 
proteſtant and hitherto free conſtituents, for Britiſh ſenators to throw 


an increaſe of property, and conſequently of power, into the hands of 


laymen, whoſe allegiance conſiſts ſolely in an attachment to the prero- 
gatives of the crown, without any abatement in favour of public liber- 


ty (as they themſelves ſtate their own merits in their addreſs to the 


king), muſt be left to time to develope; and if, in proceſs of time, 
experience ſhould ſhew the next generation that this was a capital miſ- 
take in their predeceſſors, we imagine it will be found difficult, if not 
impracticable, to have this law repealed, even if its pernicious conſe- 
quences ſhould be ever ſo ſeverely felt. And we cannot but ſuſpect 
that any future ſovereign, who ſhould give his royal aſſent to ſuch re- 
peal, would find no redemption from the fate of Ganganelli, in ſcru- 
ples ſuggeſted to the aſſaſſin by the merely religious articles of his 
creed. 


Upon the whole, however reaſonable, or however expedient, ſuch a 


law may be in itſelf, we cannot but think it was premature in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our religion; that is, without previouſly giving to it, in 
the proteſtant ſcale, all the weight and advantage it is capable of receiv- 


ing from the operation of its genuine principles, encouraged by thoſe 
privileges which have ſo often been ſolicited in vain, and from which it 
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is excluded by laws which give the lie to all our pretenſions to religious 
liberty. | ED 

Whether the patriots who introduced and promoted this law were 
believers of the Chriſtian Revelation or not, we may be aſſured they 
were well affected to the generous principles of the Britifh conſti- 
tution, and muſt certainly underſtand, that the ſtrength and perma- 
nency of that had a very conſiderable connection with the public pro- 
felion at leaſt of the proteſtant religion. | 

A general toleration of all religious ſects, they will fay, is a principle 
of the proteſtant religion. It is granted. But where the religious opi- 
nions of a ſect are complicated with political principles of a tendency to 
promote arbitrary power, it was certainly neceſſary, in our caſe, to give 
all poſſible ſtrength to the proteſtant religion, by a reformation of ſuch 
particulars in it, as hindered its benevolent operation, previous to grant- 
ing farther indulgence to a ſect whoſe fundamental principles are abſo- 
lately deſtructive of the peace and liberty of all who differ from it. 

The laſt remains we find of Mr. Hollis's correfpondence with Ameri- 
ca, is an extract of a letter, dated, as we believe, in the latter end of De- 
cember, 177 3, VIZ. | 

© The people here in the Weſt do not talk much concerning politics, 
ce eſpecially at this ſeaſon ; but they are diffatisfied, and inclined rather 
c towards Mr. Wilkes, as they perceive no other perſon who ſtands 
“ forth with any tolerability to combat miniſtries, and uphold their 
© rights.” 

The good people of the Weſt were happier in their indifference 
about politics, than in the choice of the hero from whom they expected 
relief in their diſſatisfactions. Mr. Wilkes would have combated half 
a dozen miniſters, one after another, with ſucceſs, had he fought them 
hand to hand. But when it came to a pitched battle, a large majority 
of the patriot's forces fell ſick of the yellow fever; for the cure of which 
Mr. Wilkes had no drugs in his medicine-cheſt; and the court phy- 
ſicians being ready to accommodate them from government ſtores, the 
proſpect was too flattering to be reſiſted ; and the tew healthful bands 
who had eſcaped the infection were too feeble to protect their general 


from a melancholy defeat. 


January 
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January I, 1774. As Mr. Hollis was walking in the fields at Corſ- 
combe, and giving directions to his workmen, he ſuddenly dropped down 
in a fit, and expired. 

He had written ſeveral notes that morning upon different buſineſſes, 
The concluſion of that-he wrote to one of the ſervants in his honſe in 
Pall-mall, to prepare for his coming to town (and probably the laſt), 


was, © I have to thank Gop for continuing me in health, of his bounty ; 
« and I with you all well. T. H.“ 


Men who have made brilliant and conſpicuous figures in life ſeldom 
go to their graves without commemorations of their extraordinary ta- 
lents, or their uncommon exertions in promoting the glory, the Wealth, 
the learning, and ſcience, of their country, in that line of character to 
which they have been determined by their education, or thoſe accidents 
of fortune, which oftentimes overrule their own choice as well as that 
of their friends, 

But theſe are generally public men, whoſe ſtations have unavoidably 
preſented them to public obſervation. Ingenious panegyric in proſe 
and verſe conſecrates their fame ; and the fidelity of hiitory prevents 
their falling into oblivion. 

Mr. Hollis was not one of theſe. In the midſt of the moſt benevo- 
lent and ſucceſsful energies in behalf of the welfare and reputation of 
his country, he managed ſo as to draw no public regard upon himſelf 
during his life; which may be given as one reaſon why (ſo far as we 
know, or have been able to learn) his exit was not decorated with any 
of the valedictory encomiums of poetry. 

It had indeed been marvelous if all his numerous benefactions had 
fallen upon men whom neither gratitude could excite, ſenſibility inſpire, 
nor genius enable, to publiſh their loſs; and to inform the world how 
great a part of it ought to ſympathize with them in their teelings 
for it. 

Some few of theſe paid a mournful tribute to his memory in elegant 
but chaſte proſaic elegies, which have ſufficient merit in the compo- 
ſition to intitle them to a longer life than is allotted to the cvane:cent 


eſſays in a news-paper, where only, ſo far as we know, they have yet 


appeared, 
Ooo Theſe 
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Theſe we ſhall preſent to the reader, as more than equivalent to any 
thing of the kind we could give them of our on fabric, introducing 
them with a character of our patriot, which appeared in one of the 
public prints ſome years before Mr. Hollis's death, viz. July 5, 1770. 

« THoMaAs HOLLIS is a man poſſeſſed of a large fortune; above the 
half of which he devotes to charities, to the encouragement of genius, 
& and to the ſupport and defence of liberty. His ſtudious hours are 
& devoted to the ſearch of noble authors, hidden by the ruſt of time; 
& and to do their virtues juſtice by brightening their actions for the re- 
c view of the public. Wherever he meets the man of letters, he is 
<« {are to aſſiſt him; and were I to deſcribe in paint this illuſtrious citi- 
c zen of the world, I would depict him, leading by the hands Genius 
& and Diſtreſſed Virtue to the temple of reward. To point out more 
te minutely the character of this excellent man, might be too great an 
tc offence to his modeſty. I know he withes not to be known, as much 
&« as I wiſh him to be imitated by all mankind.” 

This character is contraſted with that of another perſon, whom the 
writer calls Peter Haughty, of whom (as we profeſs not to know him) 
we ſhall ſay nothing, but that Mr. Hollis did tot want fo wretched a pic- 
ture of depraved humanity to ſet him off. 

The firſt delineation of his character after His death appeared in the 
Public Advertiſer of January 8, 1774; as follows : 

„ THOMAS HOLLi1s, eſq. of Corſcombe, in Dorſetſhire, was a man 
&«& formed on the ſevere and exalted plan of antient Greece, in whom 
« was united the humane and diſintereſted virtue of Brutus, with the 
« active and determined ſpirit of Sydney; illuſtrious in his manner of 
« uſing an ample fortune, not by fpending it in the parade of lite, 
6 which he deſpiſed, but by affiſting the deſerving, and encouraging 
ce the arts and ſciences, which he promoted with zeal and affection, 
&« knowing the love of them leads to moral and intellectual beauty; 
& was a warm and ſtrenuous advocate in the cauſe of public liberty and 
e yirtue, and for the rights of human nature and private conſcience. 
« His humanity and generoſity were not confined to the ſmall ſpot of 
&« his own country; he ſought for merit in every part of the globe, 
&« confidering himſelf as a citizen of the world, but concealed his acts of 
&« munificence, being contented with the conſciouſneſs of having done 

« well. 
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et well. Poſterity will look up with admiration to this great man, who, 


« like Milton, is not ſufficiently known by this degenerate age in which 


he lived, though it will have cauſe to lament the loſs of him.” 


February I, The following eulogy appeared in the St. James's Chro- 
nicle, dated January ag: 


« A ſhort and imperfect ſketch- of a great character 3 ; a tribute due 

< to, the memory of the beſt of men. 
© TRISTIS. 

© The ſudden death of the ae TY and ingenious THOMAS 
% HoOLLIs, Eſq. who expired ſuddenly in the fields at Corſcombe, in 
« Dorſetſhire, on the firſt day of this month, deprived this kingdom 
« and its colonies of a ſteady, faithful, and judicious friend to their in- 
< tereſts. His inviolable attachment to, and firm zeal for, civil and re- 
< ligious liberty, were tempered with a moderation dictated by the moſt 


< conſummate wiſdom, The travels which he made with a view of 


4 examining in perſon the ſeveral ſtates of mankind under the different 
< diſtributions of government, as well as for the ſake of improvement 


< in hiſtory, antiquities, and the fine. arts, in all which he was a very 


great proficient, confirmed him unalterably- in an opinion which he 


* had always entertained, that happineſs dwelt moſt conſpicuouſly in the 


“ courts of liberty; and that the quantity, of national felicity was ex- 
« actly in proportion to the degree of national liberty. Under the im- 
preſſion of this ſentiment, we cannot wonder that his favorite authors 
were Milton and Sydney; the fine imagination of the one, the manly 
freedom and eloquence- of the other, and the principles of both, 
charmed him. His taſte was ſine, and only to be cqualled by his 
judgment, Which was clear, correct, and deciſive. Ie had a native 
* politeneſs in his addreſs, and a ſoſtneſs in his manners, which was pe- 
„ culiarly and characteriſtically his own ; and his converſation was ſo 
« various, ſenſible, ſpirited, and cngaging, that he was univerfſally 
*« eſtecmed the moſt. accompliſhed gentleman of the age. But his hu- 
“ manity, charity, and univerſal: benevolence, thone forth ſo reſplen- 
% dently amidſt his other virtues, . that he was emphatically called 7he 
« good Mr. Hollis. His great abilities were entirely devoted to acts of 
public and private good. His vaſt fortune was totally devoted to the 
* ſame ends. IIis labours in theſe great, good, and important ſervices, 
000 2 rere 
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« ere ſo conſtant, ſtrenuous, and unremitted, that a ſtrong, robuſt, 
© athletic make, and a healthy vigorous conſtitution, which kind nature 
te had not denied him, could only ſupport him under them. To ſum 
© up his character in a few words, it may be juſtly ſaid, that in his 
death Liberty loſt her champion, Humanity her treaſurer, and Charity 
* her ſteward.” 

We agree with this ingenious writer, that Milton was one of the mo- 
dels on which Mr. Hollis formed his principles and conduct; but we 
cannot think it was Milton's ine imagination that charmed him ſo much 
as the ſtrength and ſolidity of his — and the energy of his ſtile, 
in his defences of liberty. 

The following appeared in the Sherbourn Chronicle, ſome time in 
January: 

« Saturday the firſt inſtant the public ſuffered an irreparable loſs, in 
& the ſudden death of Thomas Hollis, Eſq. of Corſcombe, in this county. 
“A gentleman of the moſt amiable and excellent character, both in: 
« public and private life. No age could ever boaſt a more truly diſin- 
ce tereſted lover of his country, a more inflexible patriot, on a warmer 
& friend to the liberties of mankind. Always a ready, zealous, and 
cc active promoter of every public-ſpirited, every uſeful deſign; of 
&« which a numerous and ſplendid detail of inftances might be given. 
« In private life he was moſt humane, moſt generous, moſt friendly, 
“ and univerſally benevolent. So forward and abundant in all good 
&« offices, that even they, who little deſerved it of him, have often ex- 
ce perienced the happy effects of his overflowing bounty. Happy in 
6 himſelf, it was his great wiſh and aim to ſee every one happy around 
« him; and to compaſs this noble. end he devoted a very great part of 
6 his time and fortune. They that knew him beſt, eſteemed him moſt, 
and will be moſt ſenſibly affected with his loſs.— This gentleman. 
ce ſeems to have been one of thoſe few great ſpirits who purſue intrepid- 
„ly the path of virtue; and are ſo finely deſcribed by Chiabrera : 

« Certo da cuor, ch'alto deſtin non ſcelſe, 
& Son Vimpreſe magnanime neglette; 
« Male belP alme alle bell' opere elette, 
« Sanno gioir nelle fatiche eccelſe: 
* De 
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© De biaſimo popolar, frale catena, 
& Spirito donor, il ſuo cammin raffrena;”” 

The following more particular account of our patriot, drawn up, as 
we are informed, by an ingenious and reſpectable clergyman {till living, 
appeared in the London Chronicle, Feb. 8, 1774: 

& ESSE QVAM VIDERI.. 

& Rare and eminent virtue ſhould be held out for a public benefit; 
* and the more, if its poſſeſſor hath had the ſingular merit of concealing. 
“ much of it from others. Such was the late THomas HoLL1s, Eſq. 
„ of Pall-mall, and of Corſcombe, Dorſet. A ſpirit of munificence 
© might be ſaid to have been hereditary in him, being deſcended from. 
ce. anceſtors who employed part of their great fortunes in promoting the: 
religion of the goſpel where it was little known, in eſtabliſhments 
* for the relief of decayed tradeſmen at home, and the encouragement. 
© of ſcience in our new-acquired world in America. 

„His mind ſeaſoned with the beſt principles, and ſtored with a juſt 
©knowledge of our excellent conſtitution and laws, he travelled for 
« farther improvement into other countries, ſtudious every where to; 
« collect whatever might be of ſervice to or adorn his own.. And ſuch 
“his manly, noble, and engaging behaviour there, ſuch inſtances of 
the trueſt courage and generoſity are recorded, that his character is 
„4 ſtill held in admiration among foreigners, and often by them propoſ- 
« ed for a model to his countrymen. It was his ambition through life 
that the name of Engliſhman ſhould be as much revered and honour-- 
«ed throughout the world, as was that of Roman in the moſt virtuous: 
4 times of the republic. 

« Like his own admired Milton (juſtly admired) on the report of a: 
c prieft-rid Italian Stuart invading his native country, and pretending: 
« a divine rigbt to rule over free-born men, he haſtened home; and at 
* that time of danger was ſingularly uſeful in this great city and in the: 
«country. The great variety of publications, new and old, which he. 
«then procured and circulated; are a monument both of his wiſdom and: 
“ ſpirit at a very early age. Returning abroad again, and finiſhing 
this diſcipline of travel, like the great antients, he came back highly 
« accompliſhed; at a period when Britain, like Athens of old, though: 
iin the height of. her commerce and greatneſs, was ſecretly waſting,.and: 
on 
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on the decline, through increaſing luxury and diſſoluteneſs, the effect 
ce of her vaſt wealth and a total void of principle and proſtitution in all 
© ranks of men. In this ſtate of things he did not deſpair of our com- 
& monwealth ; but with his great natural and acquired abilities and 
&« powers, and the influence of a very large patrimony, in the prime of 
„life, he devoted himſelf wholly to his country's ſervice, to ſave her, 
and to revive the loſt ſpirit of virtue and regard to the public. 
Were it not better done, as others uſe, 
& To ſport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 
«© Or with the tangles of Newra's hair? 
ec Deaf to the Syren's voice, he ſteadily purſued his generous plan, and 
« ſo far ſucceded in it, that much of what remains amongſt us of virtue, 
& and a well- directed zeal for liberty, civil and religious, is owing to the 
« labours of this one man. To him we owe Locke on Toleration, 
« and Sydney on Government. The former the moſt perfect model of 
te printing with ſimplicity and neatneſs, worthy of the noble ſubject ; 
<« the latter, calculated of itſelf to make tyrants tremble, enriched with 
& ſuch notes as muſt ever endear to Engliſhmen their country's liber- 
« ties, and its juſt and equal laws. Milton's proſe-works had been, un- 
« fortunately for the public, recently publiſhed by another hand. Mar- 
40 vell's Works, eſpecially his Rehearſal Tranſproſed, were deſigned for 
&« that public; but no hand equal to the work could be found, , and he 
«© had not leiſure for it himſelf. 
« It were endleſs to ſpeak of the number of valuable writings of our 

“ countrymen, living or dead, which he publiſhed cither wholly or in 

„part, or encouraged others to publiſh. His moſt pleaſing employ- 
«© ment was to ſearch out ingenious men in all the uſeful and elegant 
arts, and to encourage and reward them. But his ſex vices, though 
4 much devoted to Why country, were no, leſs extended to the whole 
« community of mankind. Few men ever kept up ſuch large connec- 
© tions and correſpondencies. To Ruſſia, Sweden, Holland, the Italian 
“States, Sicily, Switzerland, to ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, but eſ- 
% pecially to New England and the large continent of America ; books, 
« and other means of civilization, were continually tranſmitted, to 
« fpread Engliſh light and literature, and the love of Engliſh liberty 
4% along w ith them, 
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te Scarce ivy man was ever more free from ſelfiſh reſpects and re- 

„ gards. The intereſt and happineſs of others was his pure purſuit. 
© He loved truth ahd virtue, and ſought to promote them for their own: 
„ ſake. 

«© None more ready to make allowance for human frailties; butwhere 
« integrity and good principle were deſerted for baſe ends, or the pre- 
t tence of them made a ladder to riſe up into high place and wealth, 
« thefe he was wont to call ſcrub characters; he had the misfortune to 
te meet with not a few of them, and held them in due deteſtation. His 
« converſation the moſt improving, chearful, various, and agreeable, . 
e and manners truly polite and manly ; he was formed to pleaſe, and to 
ec be pleaſed with the learned and ingenious.. But this pleaſure the 
& ſeverity of his plan to ſerve the public conſtrained him, in a great 
& meaſure, to forego ; and for the ſame reaſons he was the moſt ſparing 
& of his time above all other things, becaufe he knew the value of it. 

No miſanthropic turn, or difcontent at the world, which ſome have 
& jdly imagined, drove him from this great city, for near twenty years 
&« the theatre of his generous public ſervices. The ſtate of his health, 
& brought on by his Iabours of body and mind, made ſuch a retreat ab- 
« ſolutely neceſſary. Thoſe that had the happineſs of his acquaintance 
cannot fail recollecting intimations frequently given of the fatal ſtroke 
te that ſuddenly ſtopt and ended a life ſo valuable; and would have. 
& ended it ſooner, had he not relaxed his plan. 

« He was happy in that Euthanafia, which he had often been known 
& to deſire, if it might pleaſe the good providence of Gop ;. and it was 
& of a piece with and agreeable to the whole admired tenour of his life, 
ec which was to be as helpful and ſerviceable as poſſible to all men, but 
4 to be as little troubleſome to, and depend. as little as poſſible on 


c Others. | LyYCiDas.” 


There is certainly a miſtake in the ſuppoſi tion that Mr. Hollis was 
abroad at the breaking- out of the Scotch rebellion in 1745, and that 
he returned to England on that occaſion. It is certain that he did not 
go abroad the firſt time till July 1748; and that he returned in Decem- 
ber 1749. | 
Hiſtorical: 
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Hiſtorical characters of eminent men are, by certain claſſes of rea- 
ders, reckoned to be imperfect, without ſome particular account of their 
religious and political principles, and eſpecially of thoſe who have, by 
their labours or good offices, promoted learning and ſcience. 

Mr. Hollis has, by ſome people, been ranked among the unbelievers 
of revelation ; by others, among downright atheiſts. Theſe imputa- 
tions have fallen upon him from an obſervation that he never reſorted 
to places of public worſhip, nor ever connected himſelf, in the way of 
church memberſhip, with any religious ſect or party whatſoever. It 
was not ſufficient for the curioſity of theſe inquiſitive gentry, that Mr. 
Hollis acled the Chri/tian throughout his whole life. His good deeds 
might be but /p/2ndida peccata, if the articles of his creed were not or- 
thodox : and ſo probably thought the ſcribes and phariſees of the good 
Samaritan. 

This was however a ſecret which Mr. Hollis never communicated, as 
we believe, to his moſt confidential friends. We have exhibited above 
a reproof from him to one (probably an intimate) who ſeems to have 
wanted ſome ſatisfaction on this head; and he received the opinions 
even of ſome of his particular confidents on certain theological matters 
with profound ſilence, having never ſignified the leaſt inclination to - 
know them. 

Indeed if it was a common caſe with perſons of any ſect to value re- 

ligion for its moſt beneficial uſes in the ordinary commerce of life, any 
ſect would be proud of ſuch a member as Mr. Hollis, without requir- 
ing him to ſubmit to an inquiſition de de. In fact, he was a member 
of them all; he extended his bounty to them all in their turns, where- 
ever it was wanted. He contributed to the repairs of their places of 
worſhip, was generous to their worthy miniſters, denied them no good 
office in their own way, in whatever article they might be accommo- 
dated, either by his purſe or his intereſt, And though he profeſſed 
himſelf a diſſenter from the eſtabliſhed church, as abovementioned, 
(and perhaps on that fingle occaſion;) he repaired, beautified, and other- 
wiſe expended a great deal of money on ſeveral pariſh churches, parti- 
larly thoſe of Corſcombe, Halſtock, Luccam, and Lyme. 

How ſolicitous he was to find out proper men for the cures within 
his patronage, has appeared in theſe memoirs, in a very ſingular in- 

| ſtance ; 
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ſtance; the reputation of the church of England would not be dimi- 
niſhed, if all patrons of benefices would uſe the ſame circumſpection in 
the choice of their clerks; nor would it add to the reputation of a bi- 
ſhop, who ſhould reject a candidate qualified according to Mr. Hollis's re- 
guiſitions, merely becauſe he varied in ſome of his opinions from the 
received ſyſtem of the church. 

With any farther reſpect to his private faith, we have not ſo much 
as the {lighteſt conjecture to offer; and to thoſe who might ſuſpect we 
muſt have met with hints in his papers that would in ſome meaſure 
gratity their curioſity, we frankly declare, that, after all we have ſeen or 
heard of, we know nothing of the matter. 

Sydney was one of Mr. Hollis's prime favourites. Burnet has told 
the world that he was a chriſtian after a way of his own. We ſhall 
quote ſome reflections upon this part of Sydney's character in ſome ad- 
ditional circumſtances we ſhall give of this great man's hiſtory in the 
Appendix. Mr. Hollis might or might not think as Sydney did in mat- 
ters of this nature. But one preſumptive proof of his infidelity we 
ſhall preſume to. oppoſe, as, according to our information, it came from 
a perſon who has been valued for his pretenſions to candor among the 
true lovers of it. 

The preſumption is taken from an anecdote at the foot of the print 
of the taking down of the body of Ixsus from the croſs, engraved by 
, at Mr. Hollis's expence, to this effect : 

A certain gentleman, perceiving his ſon held, and was deſirous to 
« publiſh, ſome opinions contrary to the eſtabliſhed creed of his church, 
« pointed to a crucitix, and faid to this young man, BEHOLD THE FATE 
« OF A REFORMER l' 

It 1s not obvious how this incident may be applied to prove the inſi- 
delity of the reporter, or even his diſreſpect for the ſufferer himſelf. It 
is taken from the conduct of a man who had a crucifix in his pofleflion, 
and ſo placed as to make it next to certain that he made a religious, or, 
if you pleaſe, a ſuperftitious uſe of it. In that caſe he would not be 
underſtood to infer, that, becauſe CHRISH ſuffered for his attempts to 
reform the world, his ſufferings had no ſalutary conſequences with re- 
ſpect to his diſciples; or that it was not proper to follow his example. 
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The young reformer had no ſuch conſequences to expect from 4s at- 
tempts; and the affection of a parent might well be ſuppoſed, from 
conſiderations of human prudence, to warn his ſon of his danger in 
propagating heterodox notions, eſpecially in a popiſh country, where this 
tranſaction is ſuppoſed to have happened. You may, if you pleaſe, 
ſuppoſe the father to have been too much a man of this world ; but 
you can conclude nothing from this little narrative to the diſparage- 
ment of his faith. 

Mr. Hollis at leaſt acknowledged the principal object in the print for 
a reformer. In this reſpect he followed his ſteps (as was mentioned in 
an elegant compliment paid him by a gentleman to whom he preſented 
it) without being difmayed or intimidated by the fate of the original, 
for whoſe character he could hardly be without fome impreſſions of 
eſteem and reverence. The various encouragement he gave to other 
reformers, ſhews that be never intended to deter ſo uſeful a claſs of 
men, wherever he found them, from purſuing their refpective plans 
with ſpirit and intrepidity, ſome of whom were employed in vindicating 
| Chriſtianity from the reproach of party views and excluſive interetts, to 
| which the rigid bonds and arbitrary ſymbols of modern churches and 


＋— 


ſects had expoſed it. 
Hence we doubt not but the application was intended for the admo- 
ö nition of perſecutors and intolerants of all complexions and denomina- 


tions. He well knew the temper of his own times, and the leading 
paſſions of eccleſiaſtics in high places; and the vindictive ſpirit, which 
had appeared in ſome of them againſt ſome of Mr. Hollis's own friends, 
made it highly ſeaſonable to remind them how like that ſpirit was to 
that of their prototypes who were the agents in, or acceſſaries to, the fate 
of the principal figure in the picture. 

For the reſt, if the inſtances we have given from his private papers 
and confidential letters of his ſerious unaffected piety towards Gop, his 
thankfulneſs for benefits and deliverances, his firm reliance on the divine 
Providence, and his humble reſignation of himſelf and his concerns to 
the wiſe diſpoſal of the great Creator ;—if theſe will not paſs for proofs 
of a deep-rooted ſenſe of the beſt ſort of religion, we ſhall be glad to 
{ce a ſpecimen of a better ſort indiſputably brought forth by the pecu- 
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Har tenets of any ſect or denomination of Chriſtians in any age or coun- 
try ſince their firſt appearance. | 

The truth is, that the circumſtance of Mr. Hollis's abſenting himſelf 
from all places of public worthip gave ſuſpicions to ſome perſons, of the 
moſt reſpectable characters for candor and liberality of mind, that our 
patriot was a man, as they choſe to expreſs it, of no religion. We have 
found inſtances of this in our converſation with ſuch worthy perſons at 
a time when we were not ſo well prepared to vindicate the character of 
Mr. Hollis from ſuch an imputation; and, indeed, it is a remarkable 
tact, that ſome of his moſt intimate friends were ſurprized to find, among 
his papers, ſo many repeated inſtances of a mind ſo conſtantly and ſo 
devoutly /ayed on Goo. The gentleman diſtinguiſhed above, by the 
ſignature LYCIDAS, was not only perſonally acquainted with Mr. Hollis, 
but one of his confidential friends. Yet it may be obſerved, that though 
he ſpeaks of his “ anceſtors as employing part of their great fortunes 
in promoting the religion of the goſpel,” he ventures not to charac- 
terize any of Mr. Hollis's good deeds in ſuch terms, though undoubted], 
many of them had the ſame effect; nor indeed does he ſay any thing 
of his perſonal piety towards Gop, which we are ſatisfied he would not 
have omitted to mention, had he known particulars, as he himſelf is one 
of the moſt ſerious chriſtians within our knowledge. So careful was 
our excellent patriot to conceal his devout intercourſe with his Maker 
from the obſervation of men, in full aſſurance, that he who /aw 77 7: 
ſecret would, in due time, reward is openly. 

It would be perfectly ſuperfluous, after what has appeared in theſe 
memoirs, to add any ſpeculations on Mr.. Hollis's political principles. 
He ſubſcribed, as we have ſeen, Lord Moleſworth's preface to his tranſ- 
lation of Hottoman's Franco-Gallia, as the confeſſion of his political 
faith. If any man therefore think (as ſome, we are informed, have 
thought) that Mr. Hollis, under the denomination of a republican, was 
a man of dangerous principles, let him read that incomparable preface, 
and he will find a proper reply to that imputation, at page , vi, vii, viii. 
Or, if he has a mind to ſee Mr. Hollis's account of his own ſentiments, 
in his own words, we refer him to his letter to Dr. Mayhew, of Aug. 27, 
17 60, exhibited above; wherein he endeavours to rectify Mr. Holyoke's 
notions concerning Milton. Mr. Hollis, indeed, lived near thirteen 
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years after the date of this letter; and, in that interval, ſaw by what 
means the monarch might poſleſs himſelf of the powers of legiſſation, 
and procure laws militating directly againſt the original principles of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, without appearing to be the ſole arbiter of the 
peoples rights and liberties. What Mr. Hollis thought of this caſe he 
hath plainly ſignified in a quotation from Locke, upon occaſion of the 
affair between the late Mr. Legge and Lord Bute ; viz. © Thus to regu- 
ate candidates and electors, and new model the ways of election, what 
« is it but to cut up the government by the roots, and poiſon the very 
fountain of public ſecurity ?* In ſuch exigencies, all the comfort is, 
that there remains ſtill inherent in the people a ſupreme power to re- 
move or alter the legiſlative, when they find the legiflative act con- 
ſi | *© trary to the truſt repoſed in them; for when ſuch truſt is abuſed it 
"il | js thereby forfeited, and devolves to thoſe who gave it.“ | 

l Mr. Hollis did not make uſe of this latter citation; nor could he find 
| perhaps this ſpecial cafe ſtated and argued by Milton, who, having in his 
| | view a patriotic parliament, might think the corruption of their ſucceſ- 
| ſors an impoſſible ſuppoſition. But Mr. Locke however could never 
have come at his concluſion without adopting thoſe principles of Milton, 
which are the moſt obnoxious to the affertors of monarchical preroga- 
tive, and call for the puniſhment of thoſe who adminiſter the poiſon, as 
well as for the removal of thoſe who are infected by it. 

The matchleſs author of a pamphlet publiſhed on occaſion of the de- 
termination of the houſe of commons upon the Middleſex election *, 
ſpeaking of the application of this inberent remedy, ſays, © That is an 
„ unnatural ſtate of things, and therefore is painful. The conflitution 
&« feels the anguiſh of an univerſal diſſolution. But ſhe is then in a par- 
&« turient ſtate, and from the teeming womb of her diſſolving frame, 
« under favourable auſpices, the fair child of LIBERTY is, in the pro- 
„ pitious moment, born again, and cloathed afreſh with beautiful ar- 
ray of a legal government.—Gop forbid, that we, or our poſterity, 
„ ſhould ever ſee this terrible ſcene, or ſhare in the agonies of ſuch a 
“painful regeneration?” p. 234. | 
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* Tntituled, © A Fair Trial of the Important Queſtion, or the Rights of Election afſerted, againſt the 
*« doctrine of Incapacity by Expulſion, or by Reſolution, &c.” Almon, 1769. 
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Mr. Hollis probably dreaded the experiment as much as this honeſt 
excellent writer, who little {uſpected perhaps that within a few years 
the experiment would be actually made, and with fucce's, in a part of 
the Britiſh empire; nor poſſibly did Mr. Hollis, who lived three or 
four years after the date of this pamphlet. But preſuppoſing the op- 
preſſions of the coloniſts by the Britiſh legiſlature to have been ſuch as 
they, from their own feelings, have deſcribed them, and to have pro- 
ceded from a corrupt influence, and, as they pleaded, an unconſtitu- 
tional uſurpation ; Mr. Hollis, we are perſuaded, would not (fruitleſs 
as his exhortations were to a reconciliation) have been ſorry for the event 
of a conteſt where the diſappointed party had, in the progreſs of it, 
paid ſo little regard to the rights and liberties of Britiſh ſubjects, and 
might eaſily have found his juſtification in the articles of the creed he. 
had ſubſcribed. 

In one of his letters to Dr, Mayhew he has referred that gentleman 
to ſome of the books he had ſent to America for a draught of his poli- 
tical features; and to thoſe likewiſe we deſire to refer our readers, with 
an aſſurance that from the principles there to be found he never 
varied. | 

Of ſome of theſe he procured new editions, and diſperſed them in the 
world at a very conſiderable expence, which made it leſs neceflary for 
him to publiſh any performances of his own on thoſe ſubjects, which, 
as we have been led to conjecture, ſome perſons of his acquaintance de- 
fired and expected. 

«© To publith new and correct editions of the works of approved au- 
& thors,” ſays Bp. Newton, © has ever been eſteemed a ſervice to learn- 
ing, and an employment worthy of men of learning. It is not mate- 
« rial whether the author is antient or modern. Good criticiſm is the 
« fame in all languages. Nay, I know not whether there is not greater 
« merit in cultivating our own language than any other. And cer- 
« tainly, next to a good writer, a good critic holds the ſecond rank in 
the republic of letters.“ 5 

Thus Dr. Newton thinks fit to apologize for his republiſhing, in a 
beautiful edition, Milton's poetical works. We may obſerve, however, 
that inſtead of editor, he ſubſtitutes the word critic, as the more ho- 

nourable, 
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| nourable, or rather the leſs diſhonourable term, implying, that, inſtead 
of the mean drudgery of a mere editor, a critic has always ſomething to 
Produce which is originally and peculiarly his own. 


Mr. Hollis might in part have availed himſelf of this apology, with- 


out aſpiring to the character of critic in Dr. Newton's ſenſe of the word. 


His notes upon Sydney, Toland's Life of Milton, 8c. conſiſted chiefly 
in tranſcripts of paſſages from other authors, tending to illuſtrate the 
writer under his hands, applied with judgment and propriety to the ſeve- 


ral paſſages where they are found. 


The province of criticiſm is, in Dr. Newton's own eſtimation, a pro- 
vince of conjecture, and, in other reſpects, a precarious province, as 
appears by his high commendations of Warburton's notes on Shake- 
fpeare, contraſted with Edwards's Canons of Criticiſm. The Biſhop's 
uncandid, not to call them malevolent remarks on Dr. Bentley's edition 


of Milton's Paradife Loſt, are another inſtance ; and it is not Impoſſible 
that a critical genius may ariſe in ſome age or country who may pre- 


fer Bentley's Dotages to the cool and leſs adventurous wiſdom of the 
Doctors Pearce and Newton—we were going to add to the liſt, the en- 
terprizing Warburton. But there is in Dr. Newton's Collection a gun- 
powder note of his, which, by the help of a pun upon the title of Mr. 
Edwards's book, may be ſaid to have been diſcharged from a canon of 
criticiſm, and characteriſes him for a far more ardent and impetuous 
engineer in that department than his neighbours. 

And ſo much for critics by profeſſion, in which ſociety Mr. Hollis 
did wiſely not to enroll his name. 

Wiſely indeed! if, as we are told in the St. James's Chronicle of 
September 19, 1778, „Mr. Hollis's abilities were 77ferior, FAR INFE= 
« R1OR, to Mrs. Macaulay's Hiſtory of England.“ Somebody, it ſeems, 
had reported, that after the death of Dr. Macaulay, Mr. Hollis aſſiſted 
his widow in compoſing her Hiſtory, which might be done by a perſon 
of abilities far inferior even to thoſe of Mr. Hollis, as this letter-writer 
has rated them. In a compilation of facts, it is lending ſome ſort of 
aſſiſtance to the compiler, to furniſh him or her with curious, impor- 


tant, and authentic materials, which were not otherwiſe to be procured 


by the compiler. This fort of — as has appeared, Mr. Hollis 
e endeavoured 
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endeavoured to lend Mrs. Macaulay, at no little expence ; and if that 
lady thought Bat aſſiſtance too inconſiderable to be acknowledged, ſhe 
might have undervalued it 70 the people of England, without diſparaging 


Mr. Hollis's abilities in compariſon with her own. 


We remember the facetious Colley Cibber, being ſneered. by Mr. 
Pope. for his want of ability as a writer of tragedy, replied, . with his 
uſual pleaſantry, that the ſatyriſt forgot to mention, that © he could 
© not make a ſaddle.” Cibber indeed, we believe, tried his hand at 
tragedy ; but Mr. Hollis never attempted hiſtory as an author; nor is- 
it to be preſumed, that, becauſe Mrs. Macaulay excelled him in one ſort 
of compoſition, Mr. Hollis might not as far excell her in another de- 


partment of authorſhip. 


We ſhall, in the Appendix, inſert two pieces of Mr. Hollis's compo- 
ſition,, which we will venture to ſay are as much ſuperior to Mrs. 
Macaulay's abilities, as it is“ to dance upon the rope.” And we will add, 
that we have in our cuſtody the draught of a character, under his own- 
hand, which certain reſpects oblige us to ſuppreſs, that has been ad- 
nured as a maſter piece by judges, equal at leaſt in abilities to the writer 
in the Chronicle, to whom Mrs. Macaulay is as much ſuperior in the- 
art of good writing, as ſhe ought to be (and we hope ſhe is) in liberality 


of ſpirit. 


We ſay this upon a charitable preſumption that Mrs. Macaulay was: 
unconſcious of this mean reflection upon Mr. Hollis's abilities, even while 
we are ſuſpecting that it came from one whom Mrs. Macaulay has had 
ſufficient opportunities of informing, how little Mr. Hollis was ambitious -- 


of the reputation of aſſiſting her in her hiſtory. 


There remains but one circumſtance in Mr. Hollis's conduct tobe ac-- 
counted for, namely, his ſecluding himſelf ſo much from promiſcuous » 
company, which ſome of his back friends have choſen to call by the 
name of miſanthropy ; and to this deteſtable diſpoſition: of mind has 
been aſcribed his final retirement into the country, as it is added, “in 


« diſcontent.” 


To this it would be ſufficient to ſay, that if fifteen years employment 
in and about the metropolis in every encouragement a man. of his for- 
tune could give to the improvement of arts and ſciences, and becoming 


a member of Panne ſocieties for that purpoſe; if diſtributing at home 


and 
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and abroad tracts which, in his opinion, contained the trueſt principles 
of political happineſs; if fupplying bountifully ingenious men with 
the means of purſuing their ſtudies in feveral branches of learning; and 
if in extending his benefactions in almoſt innumerable inſtances, by 


generous contributions to relieve the public and private diſtreſſes of his 


fellow-creatures if theſe come under the denomination of 14/an- 
thropy, we muſt freely give him up to the malevolent accuſation : but 
we preſume they will paſs, with more competent judges, for deeds of 
the higheſt philanthropy, and loſe nothing of their merit for being _ 
with the leaſt poffible oftentation. 

Fof the reſt, the individuals who compoſe promiſcuous companies 
are not always the beſt judges of the value of that time which they, who 
are better qualified for the eſtimation of it, defire to ſpend in retirement. 

„ There are not a few,“ ſays a very ingenious writer, © who, though 
neither lords nor flaves, are unbleſſed with the power of labouring, or 
< the coritent of thinking, who are no more capable of indulging than 
<«< ſuppreſling their withes for tranquillity and improvement; who are 
« ſo unhappily circumſtanced as to have their intellectual repaſt conti- 
* nually in proſpect, but never in poſſeſſion ; and who, by that inter- 
4 courſe with the world which their ſtation requires, are ſubject to much 
4 adventitious moleſtation from ignorance, idleneſs, ſeeming civility, or 
<« real effrontery, and retarded in their literary purſuits by a multitude 
e of ſuperfluous and perplexing impediments. Alt is certainly a mis- 


fortune to a man of a ſtudious diſpoſition to be ever open to the ad- 
% miſſion of thoſe with whom he has the ſlighteſt or no connexion; to 


< be perpetually diſturbed in the pleaſures of retirement by thoſe who 


cannot exchange them for better, and be compelled to the offices of 


ce friendſhip, where thoſe of humanity alone can teaſonably be required. 
«c But fo it is, that perſons of moderate fortunes, like unfortified towns, 
are expoſed to the levy of heavy contributions; any contemptible party 
© can alarm at diſcretion, can, without beſieging or beſeeching, as Mil- 
< ton has it, unceremoniouſly enter their defenceleſs dwellings, and, 
« with licentious outrage, force the filent apartments of every contem- 
« plative Archimedes. Yet ſurely theſe viſitants of violence, from what- 
42 ever motive they are troubleſome, Want admormhiment to a degree of 

| «© decency, 
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« decency, not to ſuſpend, by unſeaſonable intruſion, a recreation they 
&* cannot participate, or obſtruct that intelligence they cannot impart.” 

Mr. Hollis's fortune and ſpirit enabled him to repel theſe attacks in 
town, for which he had many a hard name beſtowed upon him by thoſe 
who propoſed nothing by obtaining ſuch occaſional acceſs to him but to 
pay him an inſipid compliment, or to find ſome trifling amuſement for 
an idle hour in a converſation ſuited to their taſte, of which perhaps Mr. 
Hollis had never taken any meaſure. 

In the country he was not ſo ſubject to theſe incurſions : © That of. 
& which I am moſt chary,” ſays he, “is my time; and people know. 
ing the ſtreightneſs of my apartment, and that I mean well, under 
certain ſingularities, are cautious enough in general not to break in 
« upon and conſume it. The idea of ſingularity, by way of thield, Itry 
&« by all means to hold out.” 

Theſe imperfect defences of Mr. Hollis's character, we truſt, will be 
amply ſupphed by the foregoing detail of his perſonal hiſtory ; to which 
therefore we ſhall add nothing but the exhortation from a gracious Re- 
former, to thoſe who are bleſſed with the ſame means and capacities, 

GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE, 

Mr. Hollis, in order to preſerve the nemory of thoſe heroes and pa- 
triots for whom he had a veneration, as the aſſerters and defenders of 
his country, called many of the farms and fields in his eſtate at Corſ- 
combe by their names; and by theſe names they are ſtill diſtinguiſhed. 

In the middle of one of theſe fields, not far from his houſe, he or- 
dered his corpſe to be depoſited in a grave ten feet deep, and that the field 


thould be immediately plowed over, that no trace of his burial-place 
might remain, 
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OME of Mr. Hollis's papers, relating to his hiſtory and employments 
between the year 1753, when he returned from his travels, to the 
beginning of his Diary, having been diſcovered too late to be inſerted 
in their proper places, we take the liberty to ſubjoin them here ; as 
alſo ſome other particulars omitted in theſe memoirs, for the ſame 
reaſon. 

May 7, 1753- A {mall time before his return to England, he and his 
fellow-traveller Mr. Brand ſuffered an irreparable loſs in the death of 
Thomas Gregge, Eſq. of Lincoln's-Inn, with whom they were connected 
by long acquaintance, ſimilar purſuits, and principles. 

Mr. Gregge was a ſtudious and ingenious gentleman, and, in the opi- 
nion of thoſe who knew him, promiſed to make an illuſtrious figure in his 
profeſſion, if providence had vouchſafed him a longer life. Indeed, he 
muſt have been no ordinary man to have engaged ſo much of Mr. Hol- 
lis's eſteem and confidence when living, and to have been ſo deeply 
regretted by him when dead. This was a heavy ſtroke to Mr. Hollis 
and his friend ; but it was remarkable that Mr. Hollis never talked of 
thoſe who were gone, however he eſteemed them, nor kept any memo- 
rials of them. He uſed to fav, “ it was too much.” Different men 
have different degrees of ſenſibility on ſuch occaſions. That Mr. Hollis 
was deeply affected by the loſs of his valuable friends, ſuch as the 
Duke of Devonſhire, Mr. Howe of Leghorne, Dr. Harris, &c. appears 
in ſeveral paſſages of theſe Memoirs. And perhaps he was in the right 
not to renew his feelings by truitleis converſations on ſuch tender 
iubjects. | 

Belides the notes taken by Mr. Hollis in his journals, he wrote 1everal 
letters to his friends from different places, all breathing the ſame ſpirit 
of virtue and liberty winch influenced him to the end of his days. 

From Syracuſe he writes, © Here they ſhewed me the tomb of Archi- 
& riedes, a plain and ordinary one, and probably not the real; yet as 
look upon one philoſopher, eſpecially ſuch a one, to be worth a 

„% dozen 
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« dozen of kings, I conceived a certain reſpect even for this imaginary 
& ſepulchre.” | 
Speaking of Dion's camp at Girgentum, he ſays, „After virtuc and 
good health, perhaps liberty is the greateſt object to be deſired; and 
the nobleſt paſſion of the mind is to procure it for others. But Syra- 
cuſe and Agrigentum are no more, ſo to ſay, cities that each once 
contained more inhabitants than now exitt in the whole of this natu- 
rally delicious iſland. What changes, what caprices, are in towns 
and things! Sicily, once the moſt free, the moſt knowing, and inge- 
nious, in all that is worthy of a thinking creature, is now almoſt az 
no more; and Britain, once the moit barbarous and ignorant of all 
places, is now the place where the arts, true knowledge, and liberty, 
almoſt only flouriſh. You, my dear Sir, and I, are ſenſible of the 
truth of what I ſay, by the ſorrow ful experience of our travels, Let 
us, then, when we get back again to our own charming native land, 
each in our little ſpheres, value the bleſſings in it, and ſtrive to tranſ- 
mit them, in their vigor, to poſterity.” 
Mentioning, in another letter, the earthquakes in Sicilv, he ſays, 
Happy England, that, among other happy circumitances, knowett 
neither theſe frightful, terrible earthquakes, nor this ſcorching ſun, 
nor yet the benumbing, ſtupify ing atmoſphere of the more northern 
climates, but can equally and conſtantly enjoy the common advan- 
tages of nature, without its di{advantages !” 
Some mention has been made of the copy of the Pandects at Flo- 
rence, noticed by Mr. Hollis in his journal. The manuicript of the 
Pandects is in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence; and the firtt printed copy 
in the library of St. Mark, on blue paper. 'Chev whodefire a farther ac- 
count may conſult Keyſler. It is ſaid ſomewhere that the manuſcript was 
found at Amalfi, perhaps a different copy from that at Florence. There is 
a letter in the Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1776, concerning the print- 
ing and correcting of them by Gronovius. Some time ago Mr. Brink 
man, of Holland, promiſed an account of the Pandects, together with a 
correct text. Whether he fulfilled that promiſe we know not. Bavle 
ſays, © the firſt book of the Pandects is negleged by the doctors, 
but contains the fineſt laws of nature, and of moral and civil 
Qqq 2 phil 
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c philoſophy .“ We learn, from another hand, that he who firſt 
found the Florentine Pandects had an excluſive privilege granted to 
him of commenting upon them, 


In a window of an inn at Falmouth was written the following judg- 
ment of the manners of foreigners, which has been aſcribed to Mr. Hol- 
lis by ſome of his friends, being found among his papers in his own 
hand, and dated April 14, 17 53, his birth-day : to this likewiſe agrees 
the ſignature Cos MOP. 

«© have ſeen the ſpecious vain Frenchman, the trucking {ſcrub 
«© Dutchman; the tame, loſt Dane; the ſturdy fſelf-righting Suede; 
c the barbarous Ruſs; the turbulent Pole; the honeſt, dull German; 
«© the pay-fighting Swiſs; the ſubtile, ſplendid Italian; the falacious 
« Turk; the ever warring, lounging Malteſe ; the piratical Moor; the 
© proud, cruel Spaniard ; the bigotted, baſe Portugal; their countries; 
* and hail again, Old England, my native land! 

„Reader, (it Engliſhman, Scotchman, Iriſnman, ) rejoice in the free- 
« dom, that is, the felicity of thine own country; and maintain it ſacred 
© to poſterity ! | Cos Mop. 

hr. 14, 1753. 

The ſtile and expreſſion are altogether 3 in the manner of Mr. Hollis; 
nevertheleſs there are objections to his claim, as the original author of 
this ſatyrical piece. 

I. It is ſaid, he did not come home from his ſecond tour till June, 
& 17523,” But if we ſuppoſe him to have landed at Falmouth, and to 
have written this upon his arrival, it was natural enongh for him to 
throw the date back to his birth-day, which he ſeems to have been de- 
firous to mark with ſome extraordinary incident; or he might take the 
real date of the compoſition from his original tranſcript. 

2. © It is certain Mr. Hollis had not ſeen al their countries ;? nor 
indecd does he fay fo; and his expreſſion may be limited to ſuch of their 
countries as he had ſeen. But theſe, we own, are conjectures, on which 


We take this from the Index to the Engliſh tranflation of Bayle's Dictionary, voce, Pandacts, wich. 
refers to vol. I. p. 477, where there is nothing about them. 
+ Remarks on Dr. Lowth's Letter to the Biſhop of Gloucetter, p. 18. 
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we deſire not to lay more ſtreſs than they will reaſonably bear. If we 
are miſtaken, we doubt not but there are perſons Kill living who can aſ- 
certain the property. 


What follows we aſcribe to Mr. Hollis, upon good authority : 
* ANECDOTE. 

In the ſummer, 1752, when the two firit volumes of a work 
6 relating to Herculaneum, Stabiæ, Pompeu, and the antiquities diſ- 
„covered in thoſe cities of late years, were ready for publication; 
„ Monf. Bajardi, the author of them, a learned good prelate of the Ro- 
„ miſh communion, though it hath been ſaid of a genius not alto. 
* gether ſuitable to that work, waited on the King of Naples, now King 
of Spain, to receive his directions for the diſtribution of thoſe volumes, 
« which had been printed by his own ſpecial command, in order to be 
&« ſcattered, as other volumes have been ſince, among the learned every 
« where; the King {aid to him immediately, without noticing Neapoli- 
& tan, Spaniard, or any other people, Give five hundred copies to the 
&« Engh/h. Bajardi, who was by no means difinchned to that nation, re- 
 & plied, bowing, I fear, in that caſe, the ret of Europe will jail of their 

* proportion. LET THE PRESS BE SET ANEW. | 

% COUNTRYMEN, 

% Applaud the munificence of the Monarch, and believe him to be, 
«© what in fact he is, though ſometimes miſled by bad ſervants, a friendly 
&« honeſt man. AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER.” 


The Advice to @ young Painter at Rome, written by Mr. Hollis, in the 
year 1753, we have inſerted in the Appendix, as it ſerves for a ſpecimen 
of Mr. Hollis's abilities in treating {ſubjects to which he turned Eis atten- 
tion. It is ſenſible and maſterly; and thews the futility, as well as 
the invidiouſneſs of the concluſion, that bccauſe a writer does not excel 
in one branch of authorſhip, his abilities muſt be interior to the abilities 
of thoſe that do, in every other. department. 


Extract of a Letter from Paris, 1753, to a friend at Rome: 
—« If I could get one or two heads, in marble, of a good age, per- 
“ tect, untouched upon by the modern ſculptors, and repreſenting 
© worthy 
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«© worthy characters (for ſcoundrels, though dignified in ſtone, I de- 
« ſpilc) at a reaſonable price, it would give me pleaſure to be maſter 
«© of them. | ö 

«© From what I have been able to obſerve, yet at Paris, the French 
axe equally loſt to architecture, ſculpture, and painting, from what 
«© they were in the middle of Lewis the XIVth's reign, with the Italians 
«© of to-day, in compariſon of their anceſtors of even a century ago. But 
«© what they have loſt in theſe things they ſeem to have gained in others. 
& To me they are become a more knowing, thinking, grave people, than 
« heretofore ; and conſequently leſs vain, leſs pert, which, I ſuppoſe, is 
eto be imputed to the effects of divers of their academies, and to the 
& connivance at a certain liberty of the preſs. 

«© lam ſtocking myſelf with French prints; which TI value the more 
for having been in Italy. Hardly one of Pouſhn's will eſcape me. 1 
grow more and more pleaſed with him eaci day; and he appears to 
„me the only Frenchman that never fell in any degree into the flutter 
« or affectations of his country; on the contrary, all is propriety, ſim- 
ple, natural, and graceful, with him.” 


Extract of a Letter to Rome, 1753. 

———*© Mr. B. could ſcarecly bear the more ſouthern cities and king- 
% doms of Germany after Italy; and his going out of his way to ſee 
© ihe little city of Hanover, and its barren territory, would have put 
„% him out of all patience, had he not, without doubt, at the {ame time, 
„ with pleaſure beheld the leaſt miſerable and mildeſt governed people 
&« of that vaſt empire. The traces however of good government and 
„ happinetis are diſcernible there, in compariſon to England, as object, 
* are by moon-light, or by a noontide-ſun.” 


To the fame correſpondent, Jan. 1754. 

— — Indecd, notwithitanding that the Engliſh integrity is greatly 

„ admired every where, yet there is a ſort of rugged bluntneſs and 
„ monotylable diſcourſe which attend many of us, that is very diſagrec- 
able to foreigners, and eſpecially to the quick-ſighted courtly Italian, 
and often cauſes them to decline a friendſhip with us that otherwiſe 
would be rautually prized and cultivated, It is with real pleaſure we 
| | (% have 
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c“ have obſerved a contrary diſpoſition in you, of which, no doubt, you 
“ yourſelt have been ſenſible of the good effects.“ 

Speaking, in the courſe of the ſame correſpondence, of the people 
of England, he ſays, Feb. 17 54, 

«© The greateſt of them, out of their legiſlative houſes, are but mere 
private citizens, impotent to do harm, though powerful to do good.” 

If by this be meant, that the greateſt private citizen is equally under 
the coercion of the laws with the meaneſt, it mult be taken with a grain 
of allowance. For one private citizen that is 4e/oww the law, there are 
an hundred that are above it; and who make it appear, one way or 
other, that they are not inſenſible of their {ſtrength in that reſpect. 

Aug. 1754. He writes thus to the ſame friend: “I am not in par- 
& lament. Ah, Mr. * , that it ſhould come to this! that an in- 
„ dependent man of circumipection can hardly now obtain this honor! 
&« Yet it is better to pick up pebbles on a ſtrand, than ſeek it ſome ways. 
“ But I mean to be content, and believe, „whatever is, is right,” tho 
often at a loſs to fix it 10.” 


We find, by ſome few particulars, that the amount of Mr. Hollis's 
preſents and charities in the year 17 54, was 4.375; among which 
were : | 

Twenty guineas towards a fund for ſupporting the cauſe of the dif- 
ſenters againſt the city of London, when one of their body was nomi— 
nated for ſheriff. 

Thirty guineas to Jackſon, a poor artiſt, for engraving a portraitc of 
Algernon Sydney, in wood. 

Contribution towards building a dwelling-houle for a diſſenting mi- 
niſter, and likewiſe for a ſchoo!-houſe, both in Yorkſhire; towards build— 
ing a diſſenting mecting-houte in Yorkthire and another in Wiltthiré. 


We find no particulars to add to what we have mentioned in the for- 
mer part of theſe memoirs of Mr. Hotlis's bounty in the year 1755; at 
the end of which, computing from April 14, 1755, to April, 17 56, it 
appears, that he had expended three hundred thirty-eight pounds cle— 
ven ſhillings, including ten guineas to Mr. Millar for publithing Baron's 
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edition of Milton's Iconoclaſtes 3 and ten more to Baron himſelf, for 
procuring that publication. 


Feb. 10, 1753, we find an anecdote, which muſt be wrong dated, 
and, as we believe, belongs to the year 17 56, Vr. Hollis was a gover- 
nor of St, Thomas's Hoipital, where it ſeems it was propoſed to eſtabliſh 
a fourth phyſician ; but not a fourth ſurgeon : on which occaſion Mr. 
Hollis remarks, a little abruptly, „Much reluctance, timidity, and puz- 
fle, on his part” [one of the ſurgeons], “ and ſome ſteadineſs and 
* reſoJution on mine. What I apprehend is fitting and my duty I will 
ce adhere to, without much ſolicitude for the event, with which, in a 
© certain ſenſe, I am not concerned.” This reminds us of what was 
ſaid on a particular occaſion. by one of his friends: “ He often ſtood 
„ ſingle and alone in public ſocieties; but not diſcomfited : ſatisfied 
“ with his own intentions, and not diſſatisfied with the determinations 
* of others. And this happened often enough to give occaſion to men 
© of a certain caſt, who knew him not, but judged of him perhaps by 
« their own feelings, to ſay, that he retired in-diſguſt.” After all, this 
adventure may probably belong to the year 1763. 

We have given an account, in its place, how Mr. Hollis was affected 
with the circuraſtances and event of the Swediſh plot, in the years 1755 
and 1756; together with a deſcription of ſome medals ſtruck on that 
occaſion. Beſides theſe, he was in poſſeſſion of a medal ſtricken in 
£753, in honour of the Queen of Sweden, and on occaſion, as we con- 
jecture, of eſtabliſhing ſome literary ſociety at Stockholm. The effigies 
ot the Queen was on the tace, with the proper legend. On the reverſe, 
a table with three crowns of olive: the inſcription CERTAMEN LITFRAKR. 
CONSTIT., 1753. We are informed, that Count Teſſin was concerned 
in ſketching this medal, and probably in forming the conſtitution to 
which it relates. 

Some little account of this worthy Count may not be improper in 
this place. He was a real patriot, and a lover of virtu. He wrote 2 
few things for the uſe of the prince (now king of Sweden), to whom 
he was tutor. At length, diſguſted with the principles and practices of 
the Queen and court, hc retired, He ordered the words TANDEM FELIX 

to 
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to be inſcribed on his monument. The public has had a detail of his 
hiſtory, and of his diſcontents, to which we refer. The following par- 
ticular, however, which we have from a friend, we take leave to add, as 
a matter of curioſity. 

Count Teſſin had collected many valuable articles of viitu, which, 
being unwilling to leave cither to honour or adorn a court with which 
he had no reaſon to be pleaſed, he diſpoſed of, and ſome of them came 
to England. Among the laſt is a ſteel chair, wrought all over with 
parts of the Roman Hiſtory, in baſs relicf. This chair was made by 
the city of Augſbourg, and intended for a preſent to the emperor Ru- 
dolphus. But falling into the hands of Guſtavus Adolphus, it was car- 
ried, with other valuables, to Sweden. It is now in the hands of an 
Engliſh gentleman, and is a very ſingular and curious piece of work- 
manſhip. 

The amount of Mr. Hollis's preſents and charities in the year 1756 
are put down at one hundred and three pounds two ſhillings, excluſive of 
his other expences in purchaſing articles of virtu, &c. 


April, 17 57. Mr. Hollis ſent the following letter to the publiſher of 
the Monthly Review : | | 
„ GENTLEMEN) 
% Your zeal for liberty is ſo undoubted, and has ſo remarkably ap- 
% peared of late, that I promiſe myſelf you will take the very carlicit ( 
opportunity to expole and laſh the ſubtle, deliberate, miſchievous, 
author of the tract lately publiſhed (and with a low and uſeleſs art by : 
« your printer) intituled, * An Eſſay on the Expediency of a national 
% Militia,” by ſo much the more dangerous than that other infamous 
&« tract, © 4 Word in Time to both Houſes of Parliament,” as it not only 
& ridicules a militia, but, under the pretence of that moſt ſacred name, 
&« propoſes a ſcheme whereby moſt effectually to enſlave the nation; or, 
in the words of that able honeſt pamphlet, “ An Efay on Militia,” ta 
bite ns by our own Militia.” 
They who know the hiſtory and management of the Britiſh Militia 
for the laſt {ſeventeen years, will be apt to ſuſpect, that the author here 
recommended to the Reviewers for correction was in the ſecret of the 
times, 
Rrr | This 
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This year Mr. Hollis paid the whole expence of pulling down and 
rebuilding the chancel of the church at Corſcombe, amounting to one 
hundred and twelve pounds. 

He gave Ikewiſe this year five guineas to the proteſtant church at 
Thorn. 

He alſo ſubſcribed five guineas to the Marine Society. 

Some time after Mr. Hollis returned from his travels, he became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Thomas Secker, then biſhop of Oxford, and after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury, of whom our patriot had, in thoſedays, 
a very high opinion, and as a teſtimony of his eſteem preſented the 
biſhop this year with a head of Socrates, engraved on green jaſper by 
Laurentius Natter, and ſet in gold as a ſeal, which coſt Mr. Hollis fix 
guineas. | 

One might account for the very different ſentiments Mr. Hollis en- 
tertained of the Archbiſhop afterwards, from his Grace's conduct with 
reſpect to the Americans, and particularly from his controverſy with 
Dr. Mayhew. We have however been informed of a more immediate 
occaſion of coldneſs between them, which we are not at liberty to men- 
tion; wherein, however, Mr. Hollis acted in his own uniform charac- 
ter of honour and generoſity ; nor perhaps was Dr. Secker without his 
reaſons for what happened on his part. But there we muſt leave it, at 
leaſt for the preſent. 

This year Mr. Hollis gave to the Antiquary Society twelve volumes 
in folio of ſtate papers from the time of Henry VIII. to Charles II. in- 
cluſive, which he bought of Davis for fix guineas. 6 

The amount of Mr. Hollis's preſents and charities this year was three 
hundred eighty-ſeven pounds. 


1758. 

The drawings for the engraving of Sidney, Milton, Ludlow, Marvell, 
&c. were made in January this year. 

We have mentioned a preſent from Mr. Hollis to a learned man in 
Holland, of certain cfhgies modelled in wax. They were, as we learn 
from a ſubſequent memoir, thirteen in number, and were executed this 
year, from the choiceſt originals then extant, by that moſt ingenious 
artiſt Mr. Iſaac Goſſet, for which Mr. Hollis paid him nineteen guineas 
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and a half, They were the heads of Wickliffe, Buchanan, Raleigh, 
Bacon Lord Verulam, Selden, Harrington, Milton from a butt, A. Syd- 
ney, Ludlow, Marvell, Boyle, Locke, Newton. 

May 16, we find the following entry: “Sent to a perſon in great dit- 
e treſs, and-unjuſtly injured, twenty guineas ;” which we mention only 
as one inſtance among many others of the ſame kind. 

« June 1. Preſented to the charity of repentant proſtitutes twenty 
* guineas. 

«« July 12. Gave to the Aſylum ten guineas.” 

Theſe articles we put down for the ſake of the following : 

© Augult 18, Preſented to the charity for repentant proſtitutes, to- 
„ wards a ſubſcription for enabling them to unite themſelves, in certain 
<« reſpects, with the Lock-Hoſpital, five guineas.“ 

What the project of this union was, or whether it was carried into 
execution, we are ignorant; nor have we been able, upon various inqui- 
ries, to obtain any information concerning it. | 

September 8th, we find the following memorandum : © Preſented 
« Dr. Marſili with an exact copy handſomely bound of an original ma- 
& nuſcript in quarto found by my friend Mr. Brand at a ſtall in London, 
* 1757, and given by him to me, intituled, “ La Tina equivoci Rufticali 
6 di Antonio Malateſta, compaſti nella ſua villa di Taiano il Septembre dell“ 
ce a1n0 1637, ſonnelti cinquante dedicate all illiſlriſ. fignore e padrone, 
* ofervo”* It fignor Giovanne Milton nobil Ingbileſe.“ 

And, in the ſame month, is the following: 

«© September 26. Sent the following books to Mr. James Howe, of 
* Leghorn, to be forwarded free of all charges whativever to Dr. John 
% Marſili of Florence, to be preſented by him (in full aſſembly) to the 
academy of La Cruſca; with the following compliment: 

An Engliſh gentleman is deſirous of having the honour to preſent 
* to this academy a manuſcript of Signor Antonio Molateſti, believed 
« an original and unknown, now in his poſſeſſion, dedicated a!” i. 
(as above).” This preſent was accompanied with Milton's works, in 
five volumes, quarto, moſt richly and ſingularly bound by Montague 
and Toland's Life of Milton, handſomely bound likewiſe ; as was the MS 
in vellum. | 
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We have mentioned this preſent before, but not with theſe circum- 
ſtances. If we remember right, Mr. Hollis had the thanks of the Aca- 
demy for this preſent. 

About the ſame time our patriot “ ſent to the Cavaliere Foſcarini of 
Venice, a painting of the divine Milton, in water colours, done by that 
« worthy Britiſh antiquary Mr. George Vertue, which he bought of 
„him Jan. I, 1755, for ten guineas; and Milton's Hiſtory of Britain, 
«© with notes; with the following compliment: 

« An Engliſhman, a lover of all ingenuous men, and a cherither of 
« their memories, is deſirous of having the honor to depoſite the por- 
e traite of John Milton in the gallery of illuſtrious hiſtorians formed by 
Mark Foſcarini a noble Venetian, Knight and procurator of St. Mark; 
* and alſo to lodge a copy of Milton's hiſtory of Britain in his library.” 

The mention of notes in this copy of Milton's hiſtory of Britain ſug- 
geſts a queſtion, what ſort of notes they might be? There are no printed 
notes to the quarto of 1670 [the book preſented to Foſcarinil. It is 
„ reprinted,” ſays Dr. Birch, and, after him, Mr. Baron, “ in the firſt 
volume of Dr. Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of England;“ and here, in- 
deed, there are notes; but they are Dr. Kennet's notes, or notes taken by 
him from other hiſtorians or antiquaries, 

But it was indeed reprinted {ome years before the date of Dr. Ken- 
net's collection; v. in that edition of Milton's proſe-works procured 
by Toland 1698, where it is as deſtitute of notes as the original edition 
in quarto. Why neither of the abovementioned editors of Milton's 
Life choſe to mention Toland's edition, we can ſee no reaſon but one, 
which 1s not honourable to either of them. 

We conclude therefore, that theſe notes in the copy ſent to Foſcarint 
were in manuſcript, tranicribed poſhbly by the perſon to whom the 
book had belonged from Bp. Kennet's copy. If they were Mr. Hollis's 
own notes, they were probably tranſcripts of the accounts given by Ri- 
chardion *, Toland tf, and Birch , of the paſſages in Milton's original 
copy, expunged by the licenſers. 

It is remarkable that Toland and Richardſon give different reafons for 
thele expurgations. Toland thinks the paſſages were expunged by the 
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* Richardſon's Life of Milton, xlvii, + Toland, Mr. H's ed. p. 129. 
} Burch's Life of Milton, lv. 
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& ſagacious licenſers,” upon a ſuppoſition that, under colour of expoſ- 
ing the ſuperſtition, pride, and cunning, of the popiſh monks in Saxon 
times, Milton meant to reflect on Charles the Second's biſhops. 

Mr. Richardion favs, the caſtrated part was but a fort of digreſſion, 
and was expunged to avoid giving oftence to a party quite ſubdued, 
and whoſe faults the government was then willing to have forgotten. 

Dr. Birch docs not give any opinion of his own, and only extracts a 
part of the preface by the editor of this fragment, from which Mr. Ri- 
chardion teens to have taken his notion of Milton's deſign. 

Baron tranſcribes Birch to a ſingle tittle ; which is the more remark- 
able, as he appears to have had no more reſpect for the ſyſtem cf the 
preſbyterians of Milton's time, than for that of the Bithops at aiiy 
time. 

We have not ſcen the pamphlet in which this fragment was publiſi:- 
ed in 1681. Richardſon and Birch muſt both have ſeen it. And we 
have nothing betore us to determine which of thera was 1n the right, as 
to the application, but a thort quotation in Mr. Richardſon's Life of Mil- 
ton, p. xlvi, xivii. which we here exhibit : 

They were ſcen under ſubtle hypocrity, to have preached their own 
“ follies, moſt of them, not the goſpel ; time-ſervers, covetous, illite- 
« rate, perſecutors, not lovers of the truth, like in all things whereof 
they accuſed their predeceſſors.“ 

This, as hath been obſerved, was certainly intended by Milton to have 
been inſerted about the beginning of the third book of his Hiſtory of 
Britain; and, literally taken, was part of the character of the Saxon 
clergy of that period. 

Now the title of the publication of 1681 is this: 

„Mr. John Milton's Character ot the Long Parliament and Aſſembly 
© of Divines in 1641, omitted in his other works, and never before 
printed; and very ſeaſonable for theſe times.“ 

This was ſurely taking very great liberties with Mr. John Milton, and 
was making him contradict hinnſelf in an hundred pailages ot his other 
works, which had 2efore vecn printed. 

It ſhould ſeem, that the government had reaſon to be full as tenderly 
diſpoſed towards the preſbyterians in 168 1, as in i670; and, on the 
Other hand, that this character of that ſect was full as /c2/0ya4/e tor the 

year 
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year 1670, as for the year 1681. For this it may be ſufficient to refer 
to the hiſtory of thoſe two periods. 

This inſinuation of the Editor of the Charafer, and the viſionary 
imaginations in the preface, effectually impoſed upon Mr. Richardſon 
(who was by no means a friend to Milton's real principles); and induced 
him to interpret the word predecebrs, of the proteſtant biſhops of 
Charles the Firſt's time (an application moſt abſurd with reſpect to the 
preſhyterians in 1641), inſtead of the popiſh clergy, the predecegors 
from whom the epiſcopal clergy pretended to have ſeparated, on ac- 
count of the corruptions enumerated by Milton. 

It is probable Toland had ſeen the paſſages expunged by the licenſers 
in 1670, in manuſcript, without knowing of this curious pamphlet of 
1681. 

About the ſame time Mr. Hollis ſent a handſome preſent of books to 
Dr. Lami of Florence. 

April 14, he mentions his having bought a model in clay of Sir Tho- 
mas More, by Mr. Vertue, at his ſale, for one guinea, which he obſerves 
was under its value, 

April 4, 1759, Mr. Hollis bought, at the auction of profeſſor Ward's 
books, © a ſett of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, with Hooke's Col- 
lections and Lectures, and the Cronian Lectures; being the com- 
„ pleteſt and beſt collection ever fold; and ſo completed by Dr. Ward 
„ himſelf.“ For this collection Mr. Hollis paid . 33. 135. intending 
it, as he favs in his memorandum, for Berne, Whither they went, as ap- 
pears by the printed catalogue, together with Birch's Hiſtory of the Royal 
Society, by way of Supplement. 

About this time his faithful and honeſt ſervant Franceſco Giovanini 
left him, in order to ſettle at Rome; on that occaſion Mr. Hollis made 
him a preſent of J. 200. and on the morning he left him gave him 
fifteen guineas, having compleatly cloathed him, and made him other 
prelents, Mr. Hollis valucd this ſervant highly for his honeſty and fide- 
lity, and left him an hundred pounds and an handiome annuity in his 
will, calling him there his faithful ſervant Franceſco Giovanini, * who 
„ is worthy of all things that a man in his ſtation can pretend to, and 
% more.” The J. 200, abovementioned, we believe, was intended for 
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a marriage- portion to his daughter. Mr. Hollis likewiſe made him an- 
nual remittances to Rome during his lite-time, 

Franceſco was not the only ſervant to whom Mr. Hollis extended his 
bounty. He ſent a ſum of money to Naples, to releaſe from priſon Carlo 
Carolenuto, who had been his honeſt faithful ſervant ; which was ef- 
tected, and his immediate wants ſupplied. 

And to another ſervant who had lived with him fave years, and be- 
haved well, and was going to ſettle, he gave twenty guineas. Of theſe 
two laſt benefactions we have no dates. 

In the latter end of the year 1759 he gave a picture of Sir Henry 
Vane the younger to the Britiſh Muſeum. Under the memorandum of 
this preſent is written this {ſentence from Petrarch : Che /rae Puoms de 


ſepolero, ed in vita il jerbo, We ſuppoſe this motto accompanied the 
preſerit, in ſome ſhape. 


We have no dates to the following tranſactions. 

Mr. Hollis knowing that the letters between Colonel Robert Ham- 
mond, governor of Carifbrook Caſtle, in the Ifle of Wight, and the com- 
mittec of Lords and Commons at Derby-houſe, relating to Charles J. 
while a priſoner there, were in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Leatherland, was 
deſirous to procure them for the uſe of the Rev. Mr. Harris, who was 
then writing the life of Oliver Cromwell, and applied to the doctor tor 
that purpoſe. The doctor at that time excuſed himſelf, but with great 
civility ; and took care that they ſhould be publithed after his death, v/s. 
in the year 1764, under the inſpection of Dr. Birch. 4 

He gave a guinea to a Swiſs, as a ſubſcription for a print of William 
Tell; and lent him a rare medal in filver of the three Swiſs heroes. 
There is no note that this print of Tell was ever publiſhed, or even 
executed *. 

“ Paid four guineas, the full ſubſcription for ſix copies of the 
© Remains of Japhet, by Dr. James Parſons ; burnt five of the ſubſcrip- 
de tions.” We give this memorandum juſt as we find it, being uncer- 
tain whether a friendly partiality for the author, or the ſubject, was the 
motive of this generous ſubſcription. It is certain that there are poſitions, 
m that book from which, we apprehend, Mr. Hollis would diſſent. 


» It was engraved, and publiſhed, 
From 
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From ſome papers now before us we ſuppoſe the caſe to have been 
this: In the year 1719 a book was publiſhed with this title, The Drf- 
ference between an abſolute and limited Monarchy, by Sir John Forteſcue, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, under King Henry VI. publiſhed with 
remarks by Sir John Forteſcue Aland, one of the Zu/lices of his Majeſty's 
Court of King's Bench. 

In one of the notes on this treatiſe it is ſaid, * The Gothic and Greck 
e probably came from one common language ſpoken by the ſons of 
% Taphet, p. 20.” To which Mr. Hollis ſubjoins, “ See the above idea 
« ſupported by the late learned Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his preface to his 
« Greek Grammar, addreſſed to the preſent Earl of Shaftſbury, and by 
ce the late James Parſons, M. D. in his Remains of Faphet,” To which 
is added, „Or rather, that the Greek and Latin languages are both of 
them derived from the antient German language; if ſo, how neceſ- 
„ fary the Teutonic, Celtic, or German Language, to a root-ſcholar ; 
and the Saxon to a lawyer, a gentleman,—the gentleman figured by 
James Harrington.” 

We ſee, by this remark, how earneſt Mr. Hollis was to turn every 
branch of learning and ſcience to the uſe of the public; and perhaps 
we need no other account of his fix ſubſcriptions to the Remains of 
Japbet. 

In the Preface to Sir John Forteſcuc's book is a quotation from Lord 
Clarendon, who ſays ſomewhere, Our conſtitution is one of the plain- 


« eſt things in the world.” 
On which Mr, Hollis writes,“ Note, as ſeen by Blank Blank, through 


* his days, one part in 8— two parts.“ 
Among Mr. Hollis s femains we find a paper in this form: 
Locke, A. Sydney, Neville, Harrington, 
* it is apprehended, well underſtood, form the circle of goverment. 
« Reaſon, Practice, Adoption, Plan, 
„Of Government.” 
Mr. Hollis, whenever his attention to public liberty was required, was 
a faithful centincl, never off duty. On Mr. Hooke's Roman Hiſtory he 
has tl is note: “See a curious tract written by Mr. Spelman, intituled, 


« 4/{ort Review of Mr. Hooke's Obſervations, &c. concerning ihe Roman 
ge Senate, 
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& Senate, and the character of Diony/ius of Halicarnaſſus. London, printed 
« far Griffiths, 17 58. odlauo. In which the biaſſes of that yet reſpectable 
„ gentleman Mr. Hoake, a Romaniſt, are ſet forth.“ 

In the year abovementioned, Mr. Hooke publiſhed Ob/ervations on 
the accounts given by Vertot, Middleton, and Chapman, on the Roman 
Senate; in which he treated Dionyſius as a mere witer of romance, &c. 
and the abovementioned authors, particularly Dr. Middleton, with a diſ- 
repect for which the ſubject gave no occation, and which the Monthly 
Reviewers aſcribe to the Doctor's ofen/ive letter from Rome. 

Mr. Spelman had then publiſhed, or was about to publiſh, his TTY 
lent tranſlation of this ſame Diony ſius's Hiſtory ; and on that, and other 
accounts, thought it neceſſary to obviate the prejudices which might be 
inſtilled into ſome part of the public by theſe obſervations in the ſhort 
Review above-mentioned. In this little piece he fails not to vindicate 
his hiſtorian, though briefly, yet, as competent judges have determined, 
very effectually, not without proper reprehenſions for his zeal for roa/- 
ing prote/tant parſons, & c. 

It is the hardeſt thing in the world for a writer of the popiſh religion, 
be his ſubject or his pretenſions to candor and impartiality what they 
will, to ſtifle his predilection for deſpotiſm in politics, and intolerance in 
religion; for which reaſon the books of ſuch writers, and particularly 
ſuch books as Hooke's Roman Hiſtory, ſhould never be put into the 
hands of proteſtant youth without an antidote againſt thoſe pailages 
where the author's ſentiments on religion and government occur. 

Mr. Hooke's paſſion for the deſpotic form of government appcared by 
an anecdote communicated to us by a gentleman who was an eye and 
ear witneſs of the tranſaction. 

In the year 1746 Mr. Hooke, in company with ſome gentlemen of 
< reſpectable characters, took out of his pocket a pamphlet, written by 
«© Mr. Warburton (afterwards Bp. of Glouceſter) juſt then publiſhed ; 
“ from which he read a paſlage to the following effect: Ven God in 
His juftice weighs the fate of nations, he conjiders all arbitrary governments 
« as paper and packthread in the ſcale! What! ſaid Mr. Hooke, does 
„Mr. Warburton imagine, that Gop ALMIGRaTY conſiders the great 
„ monarchies of France, and Spain only as paper and packthread? No 
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« one in the company made any reply, and the converſation dropped.” 
But, we may ſuppoſe, they took the fairneſs of the citation for granted. 

The paſſage alluded to is in a pamphlet, intituled, An Apologetical 
Dedication to the Reverend Dr. Henry Stebbing, in anſtber to his cenſure 
and miſrepreſentations of the ſermon preached on the general Fat Day ap- 
pointed to be ob/erved December 18, 1745, % William Warburton, M. A. 
Chaplain to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. London, printed for 
J. end P. Knapton, in Ludgate-Street, 1746. | 

Divines, upon occaſion of deprecating the wrath of heaven in times 
of public calamity, generally impute ſuch calamities to the vices and 
wickedneſs of the people, and call them national judgments. Dr. War- 
burton went out of the common road; and, from a detail of the ways 
of Gop in dealing with nations and governments, predicted the deli- 
verance of England from the evils of this rebellion on account of the 
good faith of our government in all her treaties and alliances with the 
neighbouring ſtates. 

Dr. Stebbing, on the other hand, brought examples from Gop's 
dealing with the antediluvians, the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
{cven Canaanitiſh nations, and Nineveh, to ſhew that Dr. Warburton's 
ſyſtem was chimerical and inadmiſſible. 

In anſwer to this Dr. Warburton tells his antagoniſt, that his doctrine 
was, that * Gop, in his common government of the world, doth not 
e deprive nations of that greateſt bleſſing he ever beſtowed on them, a 
free and equal government, for the vices of particulars, 

& In a word,” ſays Dr. W. © I ſpeak of the greateit human happineſs 
& hoſtilely aimed at, and in danger to be loſt; and you confute my doc- 
« trine by inſtances of the greateſt human mifery occaſionally extin- 
« guiſhed; the loſs of the whole conſtitution of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
« to which you decently compare the free government of Great Britain. 
« ] was ſpeaking, and ſpeaking only, of a conſtitution of a country where 
„Civil and religious liberty flouriſhed at their height, and in their moſt 
% palmy ſtate. I never concerned myſelt how Gop would deal with a 
« community of {xvages; nor ever thought it worth my while to conſider 
« what kind of a punithment it was to overthrow a tyranny. 1 regarded 
« e 1114/1" tous ſocieties as no more than paper and packthread thrown into 
«&. the balance, when God, in his juſtice, weighs the fate of nations.” 
Without 
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Without conſidering the effect of Dr. Warburton's anſwer upon Dr. 
Stebbing's objection, the reader ſees here, that Dr. W. mentions neither 
all arbitrary governments, nor great monarchies ; but only /uch /octeties, 
namely, as the antediluvians, Sodom and Gomorrah, Nineveh, and the 
{even nations of Canaanites. Mr. Hooke therefore muſt either have 
underſtood France and Spain to be conſtituted and governed like theſe 
ſocieties, or at leaſt to be ſuch tyrannies as produce the greateſt human 
miſery, and then France and Spain may go into the balance among the 
reſt of the paper and packthread without injuſtice or impropriety 3 or 
he ought to have ſhewn why, being arbitrary and deſpotic monarchies, 
they ſhould be exempted on account of their g Ed.. 

Dr. Warburton complimented Great Britain in his ſermon with “ an 
„ equal and free government,” Where“ civil and religious liberty flou- 
„ rithed at their height, and in their moit palmy ſtate.” And ſo it might 
be thought perhaps by more than court-dependents when the {ſermon 
was preached. But it the ſame pany fate ſhould be predicated of her 
now, perhaps Blank Blank would qualify the compliment with ſome 
diſagreeable drawbacks ; which might put us in mind of Mr. Hooke's 
great Monarchies. 

In June, 1773, Mr. Hollis wrote to a friend, © I thank Gop, I enjoy 
„good health, though not altogether ſo full, nor thould Jexpect it, as in 
„ time paſt. The real caſe of T. II. is, that he has too many ideas; and 
that from his own tree ule of them, and the uſe of them by other 
people, his mind is always implicated and ſtretched.” 

Nine readers in ten would call this account of himſelf obſcure and 
unintelligible ; and perhaps one mult be in the very ſituation Mr. Hollis 
was when he wrote it, to comprehend it perfectly. By his own free 
uſe of his many ideas, he muſt mean his attention to purſue and realize 
them all to accompliſhment and effect. On the other hand, if another 
perſon accepts vour ideas, and works upon them, he will be for ever 
applying to you in his progreſs for more ideas how to execute and com— 
plete what you firit put into his head. 

Mr. Hollis carried always in his pocket book the extract from Chia- 
brera, mentioned above, Certo da Cuor, &c. „ that,” as he ſaid, © he 
„ might keep up to it.” As likewiſe Milton's favourite proverb, CG 
fatto, capo ha. | 
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Some years ago a perſon in one of our univerſities, And a writer of 
forte reputation, was perverted to the Ronnſh ſuperſtition; on which 
occaſion Mr. Hollis writing to a friend fays, 

« Surely any government owes to itſelf its own ſapport ; and has a 
e right effectually to bridle a ſet of people, who, enjoying among us li- 
c herties that they will not perrmt in other countries, have the boldneſs 
e to pervert our principal inhabitants, even in the centre of the king- 
&« dom, and in our firſt nniverſity.” 

We do not recolle&t to what incident this reflection relates, though 
it muſt have been notorious at the time. The obſervation we ſhould 
have made upon it is, that ſome particular doctrines muſt have been 
taught in Hat umverſity, which the convert might think to be conſiſtent 
enough with the pretenfions of popery to infallibility. 

In the additions we propoſe to put down, to what has been ſaid of 
Milton, which came to hand too late to be mferted in their proper places, 
we ſhall give ſome account of Mr. Hollis's ſentiments on the toleration 
of popery. 

If ever Mr. Hollis diſcovered any indignation, it was againſt /crubs 
and trimmers : this was called ill- nature and miſanthropy; of which he 
had not the leaſt particle in his compoſition. 

« Certainly,” ſays he, in a letter to a friend, © nothing is ſo deſirable 
as virtue itſelf; but nothing ſets it off ſo much, and occaſions it to 
enjoy itſelf ſo much, as good humour and chearfulneſs.“ According- 
Iv, no man was more ſociable and chearful in company that he liked, 
which, in other words, might be called, De be! company, than Mr. 
Hollis. | 

In another letter he ſays, ©* You know it has been my opinion long, 
te that a man's chief ſatisfactions rather depend within himſelf than 
© upon other folks; though I would not be underſtood by this to ex- 
e clude or make little of the pleaſures of friendſhip, which is the great- 
&« eſt ſatisfaction of life and the balm of it.” EEE 

If a man of ſtrict integrity, and ftrift adherence to good principles, 
may not have leave to ſhun the company and familiarity of thoſe whom 
be knows for ſcrubs, trimmers, neutrals, &c. &c. without incurring the 
reproach of ill nature and miſanthropy, it would be beſt for him to turn 
monk, and take his chance of ſuch companions as he may meet with 
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in a cloiſter, and where he may be full as uſeful as he could poſſibly be 
in the world at large, ſurrounded and influenced by ſycophants, hypo- 
crites, and knaves of all work. Many an honeſt man of middling 
fortunes muſt have intercourſe and dealings with ſuch characters, and 
has nothing to defend himſelf againſt their venom but his prudence, 
and a degree of ſagacity which falls to the ſhare of a very few. Mr. Hol- 
lis's fortune ſet him above the neceſſity of keeping ſuch company, and 
he would have been highly blameable not to have taken the advantage it 
gave him; in agreement with that noble declaration he made to one 
of his friends, whoſe honeſty, we ſuſpect, was more unqueſtionable with 
Mr. Hollis than his intrepidity. “ Caballing, temporizing,” ſays Mr. H. 
] ſcorn, and ſeek only truth and freedom; and think, with Cato, that 
© to {werve a line, is by degrees to lole all centre.“ 

It has been ſaid of Mr. Hollis, that“ he might have partook of power, 
if he had not generally oppoſed it.“ This deſerves to be explained, 
The power .ving good or of doing miſchief is commonly in the ſame 
hands, zu d operates according to the diſpoſition of the poſſeſſor. If by 
power is Meant, f0w27 in the ſocieties of which he was a member, he 
might obſerve in their reſolutions a tendency to do harm, or at the beſt 
to do no good; in either caſe an oppoſition to power is a virtuous oppo— 
ſition. It miniſterial power is meant, his oppoſition to it is more ac- 
countable, Whatever his own inclinations might be towards the pub- 


lic good, his own power to promote it muſt have been greatly, it not 


totally, checked, by the interference of thoſe who he welt knew muſt 
have been his coadjutors. 


Mr. Hollis was Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Antiquarian 


Society, a Governor of Guy's Hoſpital, and of St. Thomas's Hoſpital ; 


Guardian of the Afylum, and of the Magdalen; Member of the Society 
for promoting Arts and Commerce, and perpetual Member of the So- 
ciety of Artiſts to ſupport decayed Brethren. | 
The books he publiſhed, or procured to be -publiſhed, were the fol- 

lowing : | 

Wallis's Grammar of the Engliſh-Language, 8vo.. 

Locke on Toleration, 4to. 
on Government, 8vo.. 


Sydney 
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Sydney on Government, 4to. 

Nedham's Excellencie of a Free State. 

Neville's Plato Redivivus; but this was only Mr. Spence's edition re- 
publiſhed, with a new title page. He publiſhed likewiſe a piece or two 
ot Neville's, intituled, The Parliament of Ladies, and the Iſle of Pines, 
of the latter of which we have taken notice above. 

He procured likewiſe a new edition of Staveley's Romiſh Horſeleach. 
We have ſeen in one of thoſe catalogues publiſhed by bookſellers, of 
books on fale, S:aveley on Purgatory, Whether by the ſame author we 
know not. 

Beſides theſe, he cauſed ſeveral pamphlets from America to be re- 
printed in England, particularly Dr. Mayhew's tracts, at his own expence, 
or by allowing reaſonable premiums to the undertakers. 

The prints which were engraved at the expence of Mr. Hollis, and 
preſented in ſetts to his friends, were of 4 

Lieutenant General Edmund Ludlow; John Milton the boy; the 
lame at twenty-one years of age; the ſame from a buſt in plaiſter; the 
{ame from a crayon of Tonſon's; John Milton victorious over Salmaſius; 
Algernon Sydney; Andrew -Marvell ; Dr. John Wallis: all by Cipriani. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, ſcraped by Macardell. 

Hubert Languet, from a painting in his own collection. 

Dr. Jonathan Mayhew. Cipriani. 

An engraving of Bulſtrode Whitlocke, from a medal in poſſeſſion of 
Mr. De Berch of Stockholm. 

The legend of this medal is BVLSTRODVS WHITLOCVS CVSTOS PRIMA“ 
RIVS MAGNI SIGILLI ANGLIAE CONSTABA, CASTRI DE WINDSOR, SENES- 
CHAL. OXON. AETATIS XLIX. 1633. | 

The medal is in filver, executed by T. Simon, ſuppoſed to be an unic, 
delincated by Cipriani, engraved by Bartolozzi, 1779. 

The Eudamides by Pouſlin, engraved by Bartolozzi. 

The Deſcent from the Croſs, by Vandyke. 

Cleopatra animam efflans, Cipriani. | \ 

Britannia, with her proper attributes, deſigned by Mr. Hollis, en- 
graved by Cipriani. 

A Counter of Edward III. 


The 
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The coronation medal of Edward VI. 

The crown trial piece of Charles 1I. by Thomas Simon. 

We believe Mr. Hollis deſigned the head of Mrs. Macaulay, which is 
placed before ſome of the volumes of her hiſtory in quarto. 

The following deſcription of Mr. Hollis's perſon is given by Signor 
Cipriani : 

* Paſlava ſei piedi d altezza, di ſigura Erculea, come anco la forza cor- 
5 porale, la faccia rotonda, fronte corta e relevante, ſul termine che giun- 
& gle al naſo, occhio bruno chiaro e brilliante, di gote rilevate, naſo 
* corto, bocca ridente, collo ſimilmente corto, largo di petto e di ſpalle. 
* Il reſto della ſua cor poratura dell' iſteſſa proporzione, e 1 ginocchi e le 
„ gembe, che ſono della moda del preſente veſtire meno coperte, erano 
di bellezza, di forme e contorni perfettiſſimi, e correſpondenti al detto 
* carattere di Ercole: con il quale giungeva mirabilmente una manſuctu-- 
„ dine e dolcezza di maniera incomparahile.” 

Mr. Hollis roſe early, and in town went out very early, and ſpent 
his evenings generally at home, in arranging what he had done or 
procured, and ſettling for the next day's employment, IIe generally. 
read, or played on the flute, at the cloſe of the evening, which he. 
found to ſooth and compoſe his mind; he was fond of muſic, was a 
judge of it, and had a large collection. His principal public entertain - 
ments were operas.and oratorios; to which he ſometimes went, but not 
very often. He was a great walker, even to exceſs ; and rode ſometimes 
for exerciſe; but always very gently, and made his walks and rides an- 
{wer tome good purpoſe. Ile fenced many years with his favorite maſ- 
ter Mr. Martin the father, even to an extreme, 10 that it became neceſ- 
fary to him; and it is thought he hurt himſelf by it. Moſt abſtemious 
in his diet at times, and latterly eat very little and very plain; drank, 
no wine or beer, nor uſed ſalt or ſpices of any ſort, nor butter, milk, or. 
{ugar; but drank great quantities of tea morning and evening, with 
only dry toaſt, He was very luſtv, and grew fat, nor was he reduced 
by his abſtinence and great exerciſe, Ile was inattentive to heat and 
cold when in the open air, and attended only to partial cold and air in 
rooms, &c, He could not go through the little attentions neceflary at 
entertainments, and therefore feldom entertained any but very particu- 
lar friends; and, towards the latter ci of his life, not even them. To 
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all parade he was an enemy, thought it troubleſome, and therefore kept 

no chariot, nor the number of common ſervants which are generally 
thought neceſſary to attend a gentleman of his fortune. In fine, he 

_ Had the reſolution to follow ſtrictly his own principles and plan of life, 
and to ſpend his fortune agreeably to them. In agreement with which 
reſolution, when he was told, that a certain perſon ſaid ſevere and hard 
things of him, relative, we ſuppoſe, to his abſtracted and unſociable 
way of life, he anſwered, © Theſe ſpeeches mortify me ſenſibly ; tho), 
& on ſtrict examination of my conduct, I cannot think that perſon hath 
ce any reaſon to talk in ſuch a kind of manner of me. But Iwill en- 
ce deavour to act up ſteadily to what ſhall appear to me to be right and 
% decent; and, for the reſt, be diſturbed as little as may be by what the 
« world ſhall think or ſay of me.” 

Mr. Hollis's family was much reſpected by worthy men of different 
profeſſions ; among whom were chiefly Mr. Holliſter, the Doctors Ward 
and Hunt, and Foſter, and others; of whom our patriot always ſpoke 
with the greateſt eſteem. 

The diſpoſition of his real eſtates, and the reſiduum of his perſonals, 
not otherwiſe bequeathed, will appear from the following concluſion of 
his will : 

« give my manors, advowſons, meſſuages, lands, tenements, and 
% hereditaments, and all my real eſtate whatſoever and whereſoever, 
« and all the reſt and reſidue of my perſonal eſtate, to my dear friend and 
& fellow traveller Thomas Brand, eſq. of the Hide in Eſſex, from whom 
&« a ſevere plan in life has kept me much more ſeparate for ſome years 
„ paſt than otherwiſe I wiſhed to have been, his heirs, executors, and 
« adminiſtrators, to and for his and their ſole uſe and benefit; and J ap- 
point the ſaid Thomas Brand executor of this my laſt will and teſta- 
„% ment.” Dated November 7, 1707. 

Upon ſucceding to Mr. Hollis's fortune, Mr. Brand took the name of 
Hollis, together with his arms. 

We cannot cloſe theſe memoirs more properly than with a character 
of Mr. Hollis by an unknown hand, tranſmitted to us tco late to be in- 
ſerted above. 

* THOMAS HoLLIs, a private Engliſh Gentleman, and a proteſtant 

(| « diſſenter, who formed his life and converſation on the principles of 
{i „ philanthropy, 
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* philanthropy, and by avoiding the foibles, while he cultivated and 
{© retained the virtues of the moſt celebrated philoſophers and patriots of 
* antiquity, as well as of [more] modern times, became an ornament to 
* his country, and rendered her the moſt eſſential ſervices in that poſt 
& of honour, which he preferred above all others, on account of the cor- 
« ruption of the times, A PRIVATE STATION, 

“Content with a ſimple frugal table, and the decent conveniencies of 
* life, he benevolently employed the greateſt part of his ample fortune 
in ſupporting and rewarding indigent and neglected merit in every 
„ ſtation. 

He was the patron of pious divines of all denominations, who, ra- 
* ther than ſacrifice their religious principles to worldly intereſt, thought 
proper to refuſe or throw up lucrative eccleſiaſtical benefices. To the 
* ingenious artiſts and induſtrious tradeſmen, whoſe only want of ſuc- 
“ cels was want of fortune, he furniſhed the means of ſettling. 

To the oppreſſed and perſecuted real patriot he offered temporary re- 
lief, that his public integrity might not fall a victim, through cruel 
« penury, to miniſterial corruption. 

He was a firm active friend to men of letters, and to the liberty of 
the preſs; yet he equally deteſted its licentiouſneſs, and diſcouraged 
<« defamatory, obſcene, and trifling performances. | 

{© The works of the immortal Britith patriots of the laſt century, tome 
* of whom not only wrote, but died, for the cauſe of religious and civil 
« liberty, he frequently reprinted, at his own expence, and difpericd, 
& not only through Great Britain and her colonies, but to moſt parts of 
Europe, his correſpondence with mankind, of civil liberty and inge- 
< nuous literature, being univerſal. 

« Ina word, his noble mind being more bent to do great acts, than 
« to boaſt him of them, 


&« No deeds of his were ever known, 
« But thoſe that luckily had looker %. 
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INCE we wrote as above, concerning Mr. Samuel Locke, who ſuc- 

ceded Dr. Holyoke, we have met with a letter from the late excel- 

lent Dr. Elliot, of Boſton, to Mr. Hollis, dated Dec. 25, 1769; wherein 
is the following account of Mr. Locke : 

« The corporation have at length choſen a preſident ; his name is 
« Locke: a truly venerable name. This gentleman is miniſter of a ſmall 
&« pariſh, about 20 miles from Cambridge.—He has fine talents, is a 
& cloſe thinker, had at College the character of a firſt-rate ſcholar ; he 
« js poſſeſſed of an excellent ſpirit, has generous catholic ſentiments, is 
« a friend to liberty, and is univerſally acceptable, at leaſt ſo far as 1 have 
learned. He has not converſed ſo much with the world as I could wiſh, 
% and perhaps has not a general acquaintance with books. But. he loves 
« ſtudy, and will have opportunities at College to ä being not 
yet forty years old.” 

In anſwer to this letter, Mr. Hollis ſays, June 2, 1770, I rejoice 
© that ſo worthy and promiſing a gentleman has been choſen Preſident 
* of Harvard College. With me, ſocieties, nations, flouriſh more 
ce by the wiſdom, magnanimity, of individuals, the leaders of them, 
than by their numbers.“ 
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